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AWarehousing and 
Distributing Service that is Unequaled 


Modern construction and equipment pro- selling the product. 


vide for the handling of merchandise with We are expecially equipped to weruheuse 


the utmost safety and dispatch. Our ca- and distribute valuable food products and 


pacity of 50 cars per day, all of which are other classes of package merchandise. 
worked under cover, gives full protection 

to your merchandise from damage by the Write for detailed information. 
elements. Pool cars are promptly distrib- 

uted. All suburban trucking companies 

maintain offices within the warehouse, pro- 


viding efficient cartage facilities. 


The warehouses are served by all rail- 
roads, Great Lakes steamers and New 
York Barge Canal lines. 


Here you are offered every service that 
your own branch could furnish other than 
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iskan ERIE Siding 


@ Wherever your location, your shipping and 
receiving platforms can be on Erie sidings. 
The Erie picks up less-than-carload freight at 
your door, loads it for you on fast trains, and 
then unloads and delivers it to your custom- 
er’s receiving room. @ For incoming freight 
you can specify to your supplier that he give 
you the same convenient Erie service. Then 
you won’t have to pick up your shipments at 
a freight terminal—Erie will do it for you. 
@ The entire door-to-door haul is one simple 
transaction for you. Erie makes only one 
charge and assumes full responsibility. You 
save time and trouble, and no longer have to 
deal with several agencies. Call your Erie, 
freight agent, and see how helpful this serv- 


ice can be. 
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Freight on the road moves quickly nowadays 
and it is well worth a traffic manager's thought 
to plan his routings so that necessary transfers 
from railroad to railroad shall be made where 
such transfers can be accomplished in the 
quickest possible time. 


Peoria—by virtue of the fact that fourteen great 
trunk lines meet there—is now the Cross Roads 
of the country. The P. & P. U. Ry.—organ- 
ized and equipped for the service—is the 
agency that makes time-saving interchange of 
freight at Peoria. Taking everything into con- 
sideration it pays to ship via 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Address inquiries for information to: 
E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager 


Union Station, Peoria, Ulinois 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Private ownership and operation of all transport. 
Take the government out of the ocean and inland water- 
way transportation business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Proper payment by inland waterway transport for 
the use of the waterways as a place of doing business. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport and jurisdiction over all of them by the 
same body or coordinated bodies. 

An Interstate Commerce Commission composed of 
men, not only of good character and general ability, but 
with some special training in and knowledge of the mat- 
ters with which they have to deal. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable rates for ship- 
pers, but a rate level high enough to give the transport 
agencies the adequate revenue prescribed by sound public 
policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 





WATER TRANSPORT COSTS 

To inland waterway transportation is “cheap,” be 

cause the federal government constructs and main 
lains, at the expense of the general public, navigable 
channels and the users thereof pay nothing for such use, 
{seems to us, has been obvious. Advocates of waterway 
provements have repeatedly ignored this fact and have 
spoken of the waterways as provided for man by God, or 
Nature, the only inference to be drawn from such utter- 
ances being that they cost nothing. 

In view of this situation a rather unusual statement 
las been made by the Secretary of War, Mr. Dern, who, 
u his capacity as head of the War Department, has to do 


With waterway improvement and barge line operations 


ind is a friend of the waterway movement, as his prede- 


cessors have been. Speaking before a waterway meeting 
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in St. Louis he said that, so long as the United States 
adhered to its traditional policy of keeping the water 
ways free to the public, there was no doubt that carrying 
goods by water was the cheapest of all forms of trans 
portation, but that, if that policy were altered and a 
charge were levied against shipping for use of water 
ways, “then it may become necessary to modify the broad 
generalization that water transportation is more eco 
nomical than any other kind.” He added, however, that, 
even then, there probably would be some water transpor 
tation cheaper than any other kind. 

Secretary Dern, for what purpose, if any, we do not 
know, has made an important admission. It may be that 
the way is being paved for a proposal of some sort of tax 
for use of waterways improved and maintained at public 
expense. President Roosevelt has indicated that he would 
not be averse to vessels paying at least enough to cover 
the cost of maintenance of the waterways. 

However, progress is made at least toward getting the 
facts to the public when such a statement as that of Sec 
retary Dern is made. There has been so much bosh about 
this question that an admission that waterway trans- 
portation is “cheap” because the government maintains 


the waterways is worth nothing. 


ICKES AND RAIL SALARIES 

[> MORDINATOR EASTMAN may be surprised to learn 

that President Roosevelt and the Interstate Com 
merce Commission made W. W. Atterbury, president of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, reduce his salary. 
Yet that is what he will learn if he will read an address 
of Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior and Admin 
istrator of Public Works, prepared for delivery before 
the Hungry Club at Pittsburgh, Pa., the night of Oc 
tober 19. 

Commenting on the $80,000,000 loan made by the 
Public Works Administration to the Pennsylvania Rail 
road to enable it to continue its electrification project 
between Washington and New York, and thus provide 
employment, Mr. Ickes interjected the following: 

You will recall, however, that while thousands of the em 
ployes of this railroad were either out of work or were on part 
time, General Atterbury was still receiving the tidy salary of 
$150,000 a year. The President believed this to be a dispropor- 


tionate salary and, at the insistence of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, General Atterbury, after a good deal of blustering, 
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finally decided to cut it to a point more in keeping with the 
value of his services and more in line with the times. 

Mr. Ickes may be stating the fact as to the attitude 
of the President, but it was Coordinator Eastman and 
not the Commission who brought salaries of railroad presi- 
dents down to a maximum of sixty thousand dollars a 
year. In his report on “Regulation of Railroads” Co- 
ordinator Eastman stated that, early in July, 1933, he 
took up the question of salaries paid railroad executives, 
and that subsequently the railroads agreed to readjust 
salaries so that $60,000 would be the maximum. Mr. 
Atterbury’s salary was reduced, along with the salaries 
of the other rail executives who had been receiving more 
than $60,000 a year. Mr. Ickes gives the impression that 
Mr. Atterbury was the object of special treatment. Also 
the $150,000 salary of Mr. Atterbury had been reduced 
before it was finally cut to $60,000. 

Mr. Ickes’ statement, of course, raises the old ques- 
tion as to how much executive ability of high efficiency 
is worth. In the specific case he mentions, the salary 
may or may not have been too high. It is also conceiv- 
able that an executive might be worth more and should 
be paid more in time of depression than in a prosperous 
era—simply because of the fact that superior manage- 
ment might carry a business successfully through a de- 
pression. In any event, Mr. Ickes should state his quali- 
fications for passing on the value of Mr. Atterbury’s 
services. Apparently he simply held the opinion that 
the Pennsylvania president was getting “too much.” 





GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 

| Picea week, in this column, we presented some of 

the reasons why government ownership of the rail- 
roads in this country would not be wise policy and why 
it is reasonable to fear that it may come about. If it is 
not a wise policy and if it is a threat, what is to be done 
about it? There are many things that can and should 
be done. 

In the first place, all interested organizations should 
take action expressing their views against it, that there 
may be no doubt as to informed sentiment. Those resolu- 
tions should be directed, with suitable comments, to the 
places where their receipt will do the most good. 

In the second place, the railroads should do every- 
thing in their power to remove justification for charges 
of inefficiency and lack of economy and enterprise. 
Through their new organization, the Association of 
American Railroads, they propose to do just that. How 
successful they will be, of course, remains to be seen, but, 
if they see the handwriting on the wall as we see it, they 
will cease to let individual preferences interfere with 
united action that will put the railroads in the position 
of being able to say that they are doing everything pos- 
sible to conduct their business economically and effi- 
ciently and that public ownership at its best could do no 
more. 

Many things have already been suggested by the Co- 
ordinator; many more will doubtless be suggested by 
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him; the railroads should forestall him. There must }y 
no room for further suggestions that will make for efj 
ciency, short of compulsory consolidation or government 
operation as a unit—and these are not to be thought of. 
The railroads, of course, recognize the difficulty that cop. 
fronts them, but if those disposed to be recalcitrant oy 
oceasion will read the signs aright, they will confory 
and suffer some comparatively small discomforts in order 
to avoid much more serious ones. 

But the railroads cannot accomplish the reforms 
they doubtless have in mind without the cooperation o/ 
the shippers—so a word to them, 

This is not a railroad problem in the sense that it is 
merely a question of whether the railroads shall survive 
or fall. It is a transportation problem in which the busi 
ness of the country is, or should be, more interested thay 
the railroads themselves. At the worst for the railroads, 
it is only a matter of a lot of railroad men losing their 
jobs or holding those they have at government wages 
under disagreeable conditions, and holders of railroad 
securities taking from the government a fair compensa 
tion for their holdings; but for the shippers—for the 
business men of the country— it is a question of the im- 
pairment of agencies of commerce. 

“Pro-railroad” is often the term, used in intended 
disparagement, applied to those who argue against gov 
ernment ownership and for fair treatment of the rail car- 
riers; so far as we are concerned we care no more for a 
locomotive than for a motor truck, for a railroad presi- 
dent than the president of a truck company, for rail trans. 
portation than for water or motor transportation, per 
se; we don’t care by what means freight and passengers 
move so they are enabled to move efficiently, but we say 
that the best guaranty of efficient and adequate move 
ment of goods and persons is to enable the railroads to 
function properly—which means under private manage- 
ment and without unfair competition, permitted by the 
government. 

Shippers must realize that, in this matter of permit- 
ting the railroads to function so that there shall be no 
excuse for the government to take them over, the prime 
responsibility is theirs, just as it will be theirs to pay the 
most serious penalty in case government operation comes 
about. If it is true that the railroads have engaged in 
many wasteful practices and that they have been slow 
in correcting them, it is also true that shippers have 
urged these practices and used clubs of many assorted 
patterns to keep them in existence. There must be a 
stop to all that sort of thing. 

If specific illustrations are desired, we might men: 
tion the shipper’s cherished right to route his freight. He 
should have that right, no doubt, within reasonable lim- 
its, but his choice of routes should be limited to what 
might be called logical routes—and the road around 
Robin Hood’s barn is not a logical route. 

There are things that might be said also about 
wasteful package car services, put in by the railroads, of 

(Continued on page 678) 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





“The legislative department is every- 
where extending the sphere of its activity 
and drawing all power into its tempestuous 
vortex.” 

Hamilton’s Time! So wrote Alexander Hamilton, the 
great federalist, in the New York Packet 
f February 1, 1788, He was trying to persuade—as he did—his 
low New Yorkers to vote for the adoption of the Constitution, 
thing accomplished in time to enable the country to put on 
ts new armor a year later. He was trying to knock down those 
vho were opposing ratification because, they asserted, the pro- 
sed Constitution, by reason of the intertwining of the powers 
the legislative, executive, and judiciary departments, was 
ting the Montesquieu apothegm that the three departments 
hould be wholly unconnected with each other. He pointed out 
that the great Frenchman, whose mirror of liberty was the con- 
stitution of England, could not have meant such a separation as 
J rson and his school were advocating, because that unwritten 
in theory, had a blending, else it would not be workable. 
At that time, though roundly denounced in the Declaration 
Independence, the Hanoverian king was little more than a 
figurehead. Parliament was the real power. In the thirteen 
ates, the independence of which had been formally recognized 
five years before, Congress had all power in its impetuous 


How Things Have 
Changed Since 


Hamilton was not frightened by the monster of executive 
wer conjured up by those who thought George III had done all 
inpleasant things to the colonies. Rather, he feared the 
rasp of the legislative department, though he thought it well to 
the executive power. But it was the voracious legislative 

wer that sent shudders down his spine. 

It is against the enterprising ambition of this department 
he legislative) that the people ought to indulge all their jeal- 
isly and exhaust all their precautions,” said he. 

The man who can satisfy himself with a conclusion as to 
hat would be the reactions now of the dapper native of St. 

Kitts, who shuddered on account of the avaricious nature of the 
islative department to the complaisant rubber stamping of 
desires, if not commands, of the White House by the Con- 

gress that will die at the end of December, has a great intellect. 

Undoubtedly, Hamilton, when he wrote the Federalist papers, 
id in mind the power parliament exerted when it regulated the 
ccession to the crown. It then threw out the direct line of 

Stuarts, though it compromised with its regard for legitimacy by 
viding that the Hanoverian descendants of a Stuart princess 
should sit on the throne in the person of George I. But he could 
t have had in mind the era when the Plantagenet kings, allying 
emselves with the commons, overthrew the barons and paved 
way for the tyranny of the Stuarts. That was too far away. 
omnipotent parliament of the post-Stuart period was his 

Fey man. 


\ll the undesirable things that had happened in the mother 
try were embodied, in his eyes, in the parliament, which, 
er than the Georges, had inflamed the colonists. The Con- 
tution, then before the states for ratification, was the instru- 
for the salvation of the people of the United States. It 
ded the three powers, in a series of checks and balances. 
That he thought was good. 
The conclusion which I am warranted in drawing from these 
servations,” said he, in bring his article to an end, “is that a 
demarcation on parchment of the constitutional limits of the 
eral departments is not a sufficient guard against those en- 
chments which lead to a tyrannical concentration of all of 
oWwers of government in the same hands.” 


About Christmas time Uncle 
Sam will don the apron of an inn 
keeper and invite men and women 
to “put up” at his Bluebeard Castle 
Hotel at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
He, has already converted a pirate 

overlooking the harbor into a hotel. November 15 he will 
pen such bids aS riay be submitted for the privilege of operat- 
ig the hotel. The plant consists of the old square-towered struc- 


Uncle Sam Probably 
Soon Will Be Operating 
Beauty Shops 
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ture and five new buildings constructed to give employment to the 
islanders who learned English in the schools while the islands 
still belonged to Denmark, notwithstanding Danish was supposed 
to be the language of the land. 

Thirty odd years ago, the island was interesting, for a stay of 
two or three days. The harbor of St. Thomas reminds one of 
Marblehead Bay, Mass., though there are no such rocky knobs 
on its shores as on the adjunct to Massachusetts Bay. That long 
ago the island’s cable station received forty or fifty words of 
news each day. That was all the islanders knew of the outside 
world, except when the colored servants who had worked in 
New York came home to lord it over their old neighbors, in 
both clothes and money; now the radio spoils everything. 

Nobody knows just why the pirate fort is called Bluebeard’s 
Castle. The story, however, is that Perrault’s fairy Bluebeard 
was really a West Indian pirate and occupied the castle, now 
turned into a hotel by a fatherly government. Ladies are invited 
to be guests therein. 


A few days ago an acquaintance encountered 


McAdoo No Senator McAdoo, of California, wandering 
. around the corridors of the Commission's build- 
Wiser Than _ - - 
- ing looking baffled and bewildered as he read 
Other Folk the fine print signs outside the doors of occu 


pants of Commission offices. 

“I’m trying to find Jim Farley,” said the Californian. He had 
wandered into the building that is connected with the Post Office 
Department structure and was just plain lost. 

Seldom, if ever, does the Commission 
tell the writer of a letter objecting to in- 
creases in rates, such as are proposed in 
Ex Parte No. 115, that it cannot take into 
consideration what he alleges to be the 
fact because the fact so set forth is not 
given under oath by one ready to stand cross examination on 
the assertion that the thing averred is a fact. It is more con- 
siderate than that of the feelings of the writer of the letter. 

No representative in Congress nor a senator, so far as can 
be recalled, has ever told a constituent that he can not get his 
views into the thing the Commission considers when it squares 
away at the council table to make a decision. So the senator or 
representative to whom such a letter has been sent forwards 
it to the Commission assuring it, “that I am sure you will give 
this information your most careful consideration in connection 
with this matter,” the quoted language being that used by Senator 
Barkley, of Kentucky, in transmitting the views of a banker 
about the proposed increases on clay (elsewhere in this issue). 
The senator, too, is polite, to his constituent. It might even be 
suggested that a senator is politic in dealing with a constftuent, 
even if he knows the constituent is not a supporter. 

But-in the letter Commissioner Aitchison wrote to Senator 
Barkley one might think one had found a notice to the senator 
that the latter should know that the Commission could not con- 
sider a letter. After telling the senator that the Commission, of 
course, would endeavor to reach a sound decision, the Aitchison 
to Barkley letter observed that an association of clay producers 
had stated its intention to present testimony, “‘so that this par- 
ticular subject will, no doubt, be covered by the record.” 

In other words, it might be inferred that the commissioner 
had told the senator that, unless there was testimony, the sub 
ject would not be covered by the record. Possibly the public 
would be better served if all its servants spoke more frankly to it 


Commission Very 
Suave and 


Considerate 


Anyone reading the current news- 
prints may have discovered that there 
is a dispute between Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh and the Post Office De 
partment as to whether the Post Office 
Department has a blacklist showing 
the names of leaders in the aviation industry who may not obtain 
employment with air transport lines that desire to carry the 
mails. 

The colonel, in his testimony before the Federal Aviation 
Commission, said he felt, if there was a belief that these leaders 
should be kept out of the industry, charges should be brought 
against them or their names removed from the blacklist. 

Second Assistant Postmaster General Harllee Branch says 
the colonel was in error when he “assumed that the Postmaster 
General or the Post Office Department has prepared a ‘blacklist’ 
containing the names of officials and employes of air transport 
companies whose air mail contracts were annulled.” He said 
the department has no “blacklist.” But he said section 6 (d) of 
the air mail act “clearly makes ineligible for an air mail contract 
any company who has an ‘officer, or director, or an employe per- 
forming managerial duties . who has theretofore entered into 


Tweedie Dee, 
Tweedie Dum, 
What Is a Blacklist? 
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any unlawful combination to prevent the making of any bids for 
carrying the mails.’ ”’ 

It may be suggested that it would be wise to recall that 
Postmaster General Farley, before the enactment of that statute, 
annulled contracts of air mail contractors on account of “fraud 
and collusion,’ the specification thereunder being the talks be- 
tween Farley’s predecessor in office and officers of air mail com- 
panies, in the course of which it was inferred that combinations 
were made to keep companies from bidding. After that annul- 
ment, or cancelation, or whatever the breaking of the contracts 
may be called, Congress passed the air mail act that created the 
ineligible list. 

After the popular uproar caused by the deaths of army pilots 
who tried to fly the air mail had reached an almost hysterical 
crescendo, the Post Office Department let contracts to reorgan- 
ized companies which had changed their names, but were suc- 
cessors, nevertheless. The same planes and many of the old 
pilots are now being used. 

But the officers of the predecessor companies who had en- 
gaged in the conferences with Postmaster General Brown are 
not working in the section of the aviation industry that is carry- 
ing the mail. 

Lindbergh may have been technically in error in calling the 
ineligible list a blacklist. But Lindbergh knew that aviation 
leaders he had in mind could not get their old jobs back, though, 
in essence, the old companies, the old planes, and the old pilots 
had been taken back and only those who had taken part in the 
conferences with Brown on which Farley came to the conclusion 
there was fraud and collusion were out in the cold. He knew 
they were out, first, because Farley concluded there was fraud 
and collusion, and second, because Congress had made it pos- 
sible to conduct a tweedle dee and tweedle dum argument about 
the matter. Mr. Branch, in denying there was a blacklist, pointed 
out that the Post Office Department would hold hearings whereby 
the eligibility question might be settled. It might be suggested, 
if Postmaster General Farley restored any of the former officers 
of the old companies to the list of men who might be hired, he 
might give aid to the companies that are pressing claims against 
the government based on the contention that there was no fraud 
and collusion.—A. E. H, 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
(Continued from page 676) 
course, to attract business and please shippers, but, nev- 
ertheless, urged by shippers and hard to take from them. 

We could spend a long time talking about such 
things and maybe we would be wrong about some of 
them—but the point is that shippers must cooperate with 
the railroads in other ways than by meeting them at 
traffic club outings and advisory board meetings and 
hurrahing for general principles. 

If the railroads mean business in their efficiency 
undertaking and the shippers will reasonably cooperate 
with them, there are only two things needful for the 
return of the railroads to a position where there will be 
no more talk of government ownership as the necessary 
solution of the railroad problem. One, of course, is a re 
turn of prosperity and incidental traffic. Whether we 
shall have that or when we shall have it is on the knees 
of the gods; some time it will come, no doubt, NRA 
to the contrary, notwithstanding. There never has been 
a depression that has not ended and this one will be no 
exception, though the cure is taking longer than usual— 
partly, perhaps, because we have a bad doctor and are 
not taking the right medicine, 

The other is the adoption by the government of a 
fair transportation policy—one that will insure to the 
railroads protection from unfair competition by equaliz- 
ing regulatory policies as applied to the various kinds of 
transport. In our opinion, that is the most important 
single transportation problem today. 
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We do not mean, of course, that all the regulatioy 
now applied to the railroads should be applied, for jy 
stance, to the motor trucks; rather, we think it is a time 
for removing some of the hampering regulation from thp 
railroads; but, at all events, there should be no fayopj 
tism. 

Nor do we mean that, if regulation were thus equa] 
ized, the railroads would carry all the traffic and the 
trucks have none; the trucks have their place and they 
would get the traffic to which they were entitled unde 
fair conditions; so would the barge lines and the steam 
ships. If, under such conditions, the railroads could not 
get enough business to enable them to live as at present 
organized, then, indeed, there would have to be a reor 
ganization and an alteration of the structure. But we 
repeat that such reorganization must come only as the 
result of economic changes, naturally and fairly brought 
about, and not because some theorists think that to re. 
organize the railroads under government auspices is the 
only way to solve the transportation problem; and we re- 
peat also, and shall keep on repeating, that the present 
day transportation problem is at least as much the prob 
lem of the shippers as of the railroads, and that it can 
not be solved correctly except by cooperation between 
the two—and that if it is not thus solved it will be ulti- 
mately made worse by government ownership. 

It might be well to utter in this connection a word 
of warning against refinements of the government owne! 
ship idea to the point where it may appear almost at 
tractive—at least comparatively so. We have in mind 
the “public trust” idea so ably expounded last week bj 
Professor Sorrell at the convention of the Associated 
Traftic Clubs of America. Of course, as students of trans 
portation, we must familiarize ourselves with this idea 
and give it full consideration, but the danger is in the 
possible inclination to assume that we are going to have 
government ownership of some kind and then accept this 
kind because it is better than something else, instead of 
steadfastly fighting the idea in any form as a substitut 
for private ownership and operation. 

Thus far, we have heard nothing from the motor 0! 
other kinds of transport outside of railroad circles; 11 
ought, however, to be their fight as well as that of the 
railroads. It is hardly conceivable that the government 
would take over the railroads without also taking over 
their competitors, or, if it did, that it would operate 
them in any way that would not make them unfair com 
petitors of other forms of transportation. 


FURTHER R. C. C. LIQUIDATION 

The Railroad Credit Corporation has been authorized by 
the board of directors to make another liquidating distribution 
of one per cent to participating carriers as of October 31, ac 
cording to an announcement by it. This distribution will 
amount to $723,780.97, of which $337,310.59 will be in cash and 
$386,470.38 will be in credits. This is the eleventh distribution 
that has been made by the corporation. 

With this liquidating distribution included, the corporation 
has authorized distributions amounting to $18,419,797, or 20 
per cent of the pooled emergency freight charges, since it began 
liquidating on June 1, 1933. Of this amount, $8,034,733 is cash 
and $10,385,064 credits. 
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N. C. SEWER PIPE RATES 


N second effort to cure a situation caused by the North 
| Carolina rates, the Commission, by division 2, in No. 21377, 
W.S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co. vs. A. & R., in a report writ- 
ten by Commissioner Tate, on further hearing, has found rates on 


clay or shale sewer pipe and related articles, from North Birming- 
ham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., and Macon and Rome, Ga., to 
destinations in North Carolina unduly prejudicial to the com- 
plainant and unduly preferential of competitors at Terra Cotta, 
N.C. In the original report, 185 I. C. C. 639, a similar finding 
vas made as to a competitor at Greensboro, N. C. 

No order was entered in connection with the original report. 
Nor has one been entered in connection with this report. In 
both instances the Commission has followed its practice of with- 
iolding its order until the state commission has had an oppor- 
tunity to act. The North Carolina commission permitted the rail- 
roads to increase the rates from Greensboro to the interstate 
level, twelfth class, on September 25, 1932. That body denied 
the application of the carriers to increase all the North Carolina 
rates, the denial being made on May 25, 1933. 

In the original proceeding Greensboro was treated as the 
nly point in North Carolina in competition with the complain- 
int. In this report the Commission said that the only sewer 
pipe manufacturer in North Carolina at the time of the original 

aring was at Terra Cotta, slightly more than a mile from 
treensboro’s corporate line. Prior to September 25, 1932, both 
terstate and intrastate shipments from the Terra Cotta plant 
ere billed from Greensboro, to which point the tonnage was 
in switching movement. Since that time, the Commis- 
on said, the shipments had been billed from Terra Cotta so 
as to avoid the higher rates from Greensboro resulting from the 
prior decision. 

The complainant at the further hearing was apprehensive, 
said the Commission, that if the intrastate rate were increased 

m Terra Cotta so as to be on the interstate level the Pomona 
erra Cotta’ Co., an intervener in the case, would contrive to for- 

rd its shipments from Pomona, a point within the limits of 
Greensboro. Commissioner Tate pointed out that the official dis- 
nee table of the Southern Railway showed Pomona as a point 
having no facilities for handling freight and was shown only 
for calculating distances. 

“Apparently it is not now possible to forward shipments 
from Pomona,” said Commissioner Tate. “In any event, we shall 
not anticipate the apprehended evasion of the obvious spirit of 
ir findings.” 

The findings were that transportation conditions within North 
Carolina were substantially the same as those in the surround- 
ng territory and that the North Carolina rates were unduly 

ferential of North Carolina shippers to the extent they were 
ma lower level than the interstate rates paid by the com- 
alnant, 
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SUGAR TO CENTRAL TERRITORY 


With a view to enabling eastern railroads to meet compe- 
tion on sugar created by barge-compelled rates of southern 
lroads in the western part of central territory, the Commis- 

by division 2, in fourth section application No. 15339, 
ar from Atlantic seaboard territory, has given the eastern 
es, in fourth section order No, 11702, relief from the long 

short haul part of section 4. The relief is to apply over 

lard and differential all-rail routes, standard and differen- 
rail-and-lake and rail-lake-and-rail routes, and ocean-and-rail 
ites on an 80,000 pound minimum, 

In no instance, however, are any of the rates to be lower 
those made by the southern carriers as a result of the 
th section relief granted in connection with Sugar Cases 
1933, 195 I. C. C. 127, from New Orleans and other southern 
ts to meet the competition of barge and barge-truck routes. 


i 


that case the Commission allowed the southern carriers to 
*stablish rates four cents higher than those they proposed. 


+ 


ight of the rates that would result from the use of the formula 
Proposed by the eastern carriers, in this case, would have been 
wer than those from New Orleans. 
The key rate in the adjustment that will be made possible 
der the relief granted will be one of 34 cents from Baltimore, 
\ld., to Chicago or the 80,000 pound minimum, a reduction of 


e cents. That Baltimore-Chicago rate will be the same as 
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the rate from New Orleans to Chicago. Rates from other At- 
lantic seaboard points will be made in accordance with the port 
differentials. The differentials will make the rate from Phila- 
delphia to Chicago one cent higher than from Baltimore and 
New York and Boston will be three cents over Baltimore to 
Chicago, the heaviest sugar consuming center in the country. 

The destination territory, with the exception of Cincinnati, 
O., Louisville and Lexington, Ky., and Milwaukee, Wis., is with- 
in western Indiana, substantially all of Illinois, and on the west 
bank of the Mississippi River from St. Louis, Mo., north to 
Dubuque, Ia., both points inclusive. 

Refiners of sugar with plants at north Atlantic ports and 
commercial interests at New York and Baltimore supported 
the application. Southern railroads opposed grant of relief, in 
part. Producers of sugar beets and beet sugar in central ter- 
ritory opposed relief. Neither group of opponents, the Commis- 
sion said, denied the existence of the competition upon which 
the eastern lines based their application. The eastern lines 
asked for relief so as to avoid the necessity of making reduc- 
tions to points where competition from New Orleans would 
not be encountered. 

The eastern lines did not propose to meet the competition 
with exactitude. Of the rates to 44 key points the Commission 
said 26 would be higher than from New Orleans, eight would 
be the same and ten would be lower, with departures from the 
long and short haul rule occurring chiefly at intermediate points 
east of the destination territory and at intermediate points in 
the destination territory on traffic moving over circuitous 
routes. The opposition of the southern lines was confined to 
the rates that would have been lower than those from New 
Orleans. 

The Commission found that the proposed rates would be 
reasonably compensatory. The beet interests of Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan opposed the reduced rates on the ground that 
they would give undue preference to the Atlantic seaboard 
refiners over the Michigan producers, tend to make permanent 
what they called the low freight selling basis now in effect at 
many points in the destination territory and accentuate the 
injury done beet producers, as they claimed, by the Commis- 
sion’s decision, which allowed the southern carriers to reduce 
rates. 


Commissioner Tate, dissenting, said that in his opinion 
there was no special case made out which would justify the 
exercise of the Commission’s discretion to grant relief. The 


competition alleged by the applicants, he said, did not even 
purport to be competition between the same points of origin 
and the same points of destination. The alleged competition, 
he said, was from a different point of origin. By analogy, he 
added, the Commission might grant fourth section relief be- 
cause of market competition from any part of the United States. 
He said he did not mean by that that market competition 
might not, under any circumstances, be made the basis for per- 
mitting reduction in freight rates but he could not see market 


competition in this instance, as a reason for grant of relief. 
He said that if the applicants desired to make lower rates 


because of competition coming from an utterly different point 
of origin the least they should do would be to put in the lower 
rates without fourth section relief. 


INDUSTRIAL SAND CASES 


Dissatisfaction on the part of shippers and carriers with the 
results of thirteen prior efforts to compose difficulties respecting 
rates on industrial sand and related commodities in official ter- 
ritory caused the Commission to issue another report, the four- 
teenth, in No. 22907, Industrial Sand Cases, 1930 Traffic 
World, October 20) in which it prescribed a basic scale and other 
directions to be used by tariff makers in making a body of rates 
to be effective not later than December 31. That dissatisfaction 
was shown in many petitions in which parties to the large number 
of complaints gathered together under the generic title used by 
the Commission asked for further hearing and reconsideration. 
In describing this reopened proceeding the Commission said: 


(see 


Perhaps the principal assertion of the petitioning complainants 
and interveners was that the rates prescribed were higher than the 
traffic could bear; on the other hand, certain defendants contended 
that the reduction in revenues which would result from the rates 
prescribed was not justified. Thereupon, we reopened the proceedings 
for further hearing in respect to rates for the future, and assigned 
for hearing at the same time numerous additional complaints which 
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had been filed subsequently. Hearings were held in Washington in 
June and July, 1933, jointly with similar proceedings before the 
Public Service Commission of Pennsylvania. The Public Service 
Commission of Indiana also participated in the hearings under the 
cooperative plan, The matter was made the subject of a proposed 
report by our examiners. Exceptions were filed thereto and the par- 
ties were heard in oral argument before us and representatives of the 
Pennsylvania and Indiana commissions. This report also embraces 
Nos. 19743, 18725, and 18725 (sub-No. 1), reopened for reconsideration 
as to reparation Immediately prior to the argument defendants 
moved that we take official notice of certain documents filed with 
the National Recovery Administration on behalf of the industrial- 
sand industry. This motion was overruled, At the conclusion of the 
argument defendants moved that we receive these documents in 
evidence under Rule XIII (g) of the Rules of Practice It appears 
that these documents are not such as can properly be made a part 
of the record, without giving all parties an opportunity to be heard 
thereon. Moreover, the record is replete with evidence as to the nature 
of the industry and its traffic. This motion is likewise overruled 


The nature of the decision and the size of the proceeding 
are indicated in the head notes and a foot note on the title page 
as follows: 


1. Bases for reasonable maximum rates prescribed for the future 
between points in official territory, including in certain instances des- 
tinations in Wisconsin and the upper peninsula of Michigan, on in- 
dustrial sand and related commodities, including silica, molding, core, 
ground or pulverized sand, silica and tripoli, in carloads, and on 
gravel, in carloads, from Phalanx, Ohio. 

2. Findings in previous reports, 109 I. C. C. 346, 115 I. C. C. 322, 
m~awLtec Ce ie 2. oc... ae Ie Cc. 'C. CE te t.C7. C7. Tk ie 
. <c. &. Se tea. & & Fe ae sk & Tk wee Lk SC. ch. Se Bee 
I. C. C. 687, 188 I. C. C. 99 and 190 I. C. C. 147, modified in so far as 
inconsistent with the findings herein 


3. Rates on molding sand, in carloads, from Avery, Ohio, to 
Beaver Dam, Wis., and on silica sand, in carloads, from Mapleton, 
Pa., to Corning, N. Y., and Valley Falls, R. 1, and from Newport, 
N. J., to Port Gibson, Pa., found unreasonable in the past Repara 
tion awarded in Nos, 24309, 25813 and 25833. On further hearing, find- 
ing in No. 24309, 190 I. C. C. 147, modified with respect to reparation 
On reconsideration of Nos. 19743, 18725 and 18725 (sub-No. 1), find- 
ings in prior report, 188 I. ¢ *. 99, vacated and set aside, and find- 
ings in the previous reports, 147 I. C, C, 691, 153 I. C. C. 734, and 
164 I. C. C. 563, restored with respect to reparation. Rates charged 
on industrial sand, in carloads, between numerous other points in 
official territory not shown to have been unreasonable. 
Footnote—This report embraces the cases listed at pages 117 to 
128, inclusive, of the report in Industrial Sand Cases, 1930, 188 I. C 
Cc. 99 (except Nos, 21136, 21553, 23575, 23097, 23382 and 21618), on 


further hearing as to rates for the future (not herein reproduced), 
and Nos. 19743, 18725 and 18725 (sub-No. 1), reopened for reconsidera- 
tion as to reparation. The docket numbers appearing on pages 119 
and 124 of the prior report as Nos. 23926 and 22096 are in error and 
should read Nos. 23936 and 22098, respectively. 


The Commission found the interstate rates from the Ottawa, 
Ill., district to the Chicago district not unreasonable, and said 
that the reasonable maximum rates on other traffic involved 
would be those made by the use of a basic scale set forth in an 
appendix. It said that the relation in the interstate rates be 
tween producing and consuming points under the scales pre- 
scribed in this report “should be maintained except where dif 
ferent relations result from such reasonable groups and differ- 
ential adjustments as may be established, or where lower rates 
are required to meet competition with other forms of transpor- 
tation.” 

Wisconsin intrastate rates on ground or pulverized sand, 
from Wausau, Wis., and on sand, in box cars, from Browntown, 
Bay City, Portage, Berlin, Milwaukee and Chippewa Falls, Wis., 
which were lower, distances considered, than those from the 
Ottawa district to destinations in Wisconsin, were unjustly dis- 
criminatory against interstate commerce and unduly preferential 
of state commerce. The Commission said the situation should 
be corrected by making rates on the interstate level from the 
Ottawa district. No order, however, was issued, the Commission, 
in accordance with its custom, allowing a reasonable time for the 
Wisconsin commission to take action. 

Rates assailed in Nos. 24309, 258138, and 25843 were found 
unreasonable to the extent they exceeded 300 cents from Avery, 
O., via Chicago to Beaver Dam, Wis., 220 cents from Mapleton, 
Pa., to Corning, N. Y., 365 cents from Mapleton to Valley Falls, 
R. I., and 180 cents from Newport, N, J., to Port Carbon, Pa., 
and awarded reparation. 

In Nos, 19743, 18725 and sub No. 1 thereunder, the findings 
in the prior report, 188 I. C. C. 99, were vacated and set aside and 
the findings in the previous reports, 147 I. C. C. 691, 153 L. Cc. Cc. 
734, 164 I. C. C. 563, with respect to reparation, were restored. 

The basic scale prescribed in the case begins with a rate of 
80 cents a ton for 10 miles and under, becomes 140 cents for the 
block between 85 and 100 miles; 180 cents for the block between 
175 and 200 miles; 220 cents for the block between 275 and 300 
miles; 300 cents for the block between 490 and 520 miles: 350 
cents for the block between 660 and 700 miles: 430 cents for the 
block between 980 and 1,020 miles; 500 cents for the block be- 
tween 1,260 and 1,300 miles, and ends with a rate of 550 cents 
for the block between 1,460 and 1,500 miles. 

The Commission said that the following arbitraries might be 
added for the haul or parts of the haul in New England as defined 
in Eastern Class Rate Investigation, 164 I. C. C. 314, 405; 50 
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miles and under, 30 cents; 100 miles and over 50, 35 cents: 14 
miles and over 100, 40 cents; 220 miles and over 160, 45 cents 
and over 220 miles, 50 cents. 

On traffic moving to Groups B, C and D on Long Island ar} 
traries it said might be added of 20, 30 and 60 cents, respectively 

On traffic moving through New York, it said, an arbitrar 
not exceeding 70 cents a ton might be added for the movemen 
through the harbor. 

The Commission said that reasonable group and differenti, 
adjustments might be maintained provided that the average rat 
under each adjustment should not be higher than if made unde 
the scale for the average distance, and that to destinations 15 
miles or more distant from the nearest origin or district and 
Which the difference in distance between the two districts was 
less than 100 miles the present parity from the Mapleton anj 
Berkeley Springs districts and from Tatesville, Pa., should by 
continued The rate from that origin group, the Commissio; 
said, should be based in each instance on the arithmetic mean 
of the distances from Mapleton and Berkeley Springs proper 
and that the rates from Gore, Va., on eastbound traffic, should 
be the same as from Berkeley Springs, and on westbound traffi 
10 cents over Berkeley Springs, provided that the rates to dest 
nations within 150 miles of the nearest origin or district might 
be made on the scale subject to the group rate to the first dest 
nation next beyond as a maximum. 

Column 19 rates, prescribed in the Eastern Class Rate In 
vestigation, the Commission said, should apply on silica and 
tripoli, in carloads. The rates on ground or pulverized sand, the 
Commission said, should be 10 per cent higher than the basi 
scale. Continuing, the Commission said: 


The basic scale shall apply on all other sand shipped and recs 
by complainants and interveners seeking relief in these proceedir 
except that the rates on sand (other than naturally bonded and gr 
or pulverized), and on gravel from Phalanx, Ohio, in open-toy 
for distances of 300 miles and less, shall be made as follows: (1) 
origins on and east of a north-and-south line drawn through C 
berland, Md., for distances of 200 miles and less, on the basis 
scribed in Cumberland Cement & S. Co. vs. Baltimore & O. R 


151 I. Cc. C, 183; (2) from origins west of said line, for distar 
200 miles and less, to destinations-in Ohio, Indiana, Michigar 
Wisconsin, on the basis prescribed in Rates on Crushed Stone, Gr 
Sand, and Slag in Ohio, 191 I. C. C. 206, and to other destinatior 
the basis prescribed in Penn. Sand & Gravel Prod. Asso. vs. B. & 
R. R. Co., 104 IL. C. C. 717; and (3) for distances of 201-300 miles 
clusive, on a so-called buffer scale grading into the basic scale'as f 
lows: 170 cents for 201-225 miles, 185 cents for 226-250 miles, 200 ce 
for 251-275 miles, and 215 cents for 276-300 miles In the goverr 
tariffs, ground or pulverized sand, other silica sand, and natura 
bonded molding sand may be so described. Other sand shipped 
received by complainants and interveners seeking relief in these } 


ceedings shall be described simply as sand without qualifying adject 

The minimum in connection with silica and tripoli, th 
Commission said, should be 60,000 pounds. The carload min 
mum in connection with other rates, it said, should be 90 per 
cent of the marked capacity of a car except that when the cal 
was loaded to full visible or cubical capacity the actual] weight 
should apply, provided that orders would not be accepted for 
closed and open-top cars of less marked capacity than 60,000 and 
80,000 pounds, respectively, and provided further that when 
shipper ordered a car of those capacities or greater, and the car 
rier was unable to furnish the car ordered and furnished a car 
of greater capacity than ordered, the minimum should be that 
which would have obtained had the car ordered been furnished 
and used. “The rates prescribed in the prior report averaged 
about 14.28 per cent of first class,” said Commissioner Mahaffic 
dissenting. “That is a low basis for the traffic in question 
Sustantial reductions are now required in many of those rates. I 
my judgment there is no warrant in these records for that action 
If the railroads are to be maintained on other than public funds 
they must be permitted rates which will yield reasonable revenue 
for the service rendered. In the face of increasing transporta- 
tion costs, it is particularly dangerous to make widespread reduc 
tions on so large an element of traffic. I have no doubt that it 
is necessary to cut some of the rates here involved in order t0 
meet competition. But the railroad traffic officers are necessarily 
in a better position to judge as to that necessity than we. ID 
trying to prescribe a structure that will keep this traffic on thé 
rails we have to rely on averages. In doing so we can not Dé 
sure that we meet adequately the situation where reduced rates 
are justified. And we unnecessarily cut the rates and revenue 
where competition does not have to be met. 

“We should, in my opinion, prescribe maximum reasonable 
rates based on transportation standards and leave to the car 
riers the determination of the reductions from the maxima 
necessary to hold this business. Instead, the majority unduly, 
as I see it, shrink the whole body of rates in order to meet com 
petition existing or threatened in particular instances. 

“For reasons stated in my dissent to the prior report, |! do 
not concur in the awards of reparation here made.” 


T 
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COMMISSION REPORTS 


16 
nts Coal 

No. 23314, Corporation Commission of North Carolina vs. 
rt , & R. et al. By division 5. Supplemental report. Rate, 
my hituminous coal, mines in the Pocahontas group to Greensboro, 
ar “ C.. which was found unreasonable in the original report, 
ent wm) I C. Cc. 571, to the extent it exceeded $2.80 a ton, now 


found unreasonable to the extent it may exceed $2.70 a ton. 
With a view to avoiding, as it said, fourth section difficulties, 
the Commission in the first report, prescribed $2.80, which was 
not in accordance with a scale it had used as its guide and 
which resulted in instead of obviating fourth section difficulties. 
‘ in modifying its former report, the Commission, in this one 
said it expected the railroads to continue the present relations 
differentials between the groups of mines from which the 
b issailed rates to Greensboro applied. The new rate is to be 
effective not later than December 20. The notice of the reopen- 
of this case was promulgated simultaneously with the issu- 
ce of the supplemental report. 











lid Methanol 


Fourth section application No, 15489, methanol from Mem- 
phis, Tenn. By division 2. Authority granted, in fourth sec- 
order No. 11071, to parties to Johanson’s I. C. C. No, 2506, 
establish rate of 34 cents, methanol (denatured or wood 
cohol), for application on export, coastwise or intercoastal 
iffic, from Memphis, Tenn., to Lake Charles, La., Beaumont 
hy; ind Orange, Tex., over routes not more than 500 miles in length; 
lso from Memphis to Port Arthur, Tex., over the Missouri 
Pacific to De Quincy, La., thence Kansas City Southern, sub- 
to the usual combination of intermediates and no increase 
thout permission of the Commission limitations. Commis- 

Tate dissented. 





Anthracite Coal 


No, 24320, Baltimore Coal Exchange et al. vs. Baltimore & 
» et al., and No. 24653, John P, Agnew & Co., Inc., vs. Same. 
the Commission. Upon reargument and reconsideration, 
gs by division 5, in former report, 196 I. C. C. 15, that 
ites, anthracite, prepared sizes, mines in the three Pennsyl- 
nia anthracite regions to Baltimore, Md., and Washington, 
C., and related points were not unreasonable or otherwise 
wful for the future, modified so that the finding now is 
they were and for the future will be unreasonable to the 
nt that they exceed or may exceed, by the long ton, $2.84 
the Schuylkill region to Baltimore and related points, 
ept Woodberry, Melvale, and Mount Washington, $2.97 from 
Lehigh and Wyoming regions to Baltimore and related 
and $3.09 from the Schuylkill region and $3.22 from 
Lehigh and Wyoming regions to Washington and related 
ts; also that the assailed line-haul rates on all sizes of 
thracite from the Schuylkill region to Woodberry, Melvale, 
nd Mount Washington, and on pea and smaller sizes, includ- 
g culm, are not unreasonable, and that as an addition to the 
haul rates, the switching charge assailed has not been 
wn to be unreasonable. Finding that no necessity had been 
wn for the establishment of joint rates, affirmed. Findings 
e without prejudice to any conclusions that may be reached 
No. 25750, a case now pending. New rates are to be effec- 
not later than January 18. Commissioners Mahaffie, Miller 
Splawn noted dissents. 


\ 


Roofing Material 


Fourth section application No. 15534, roofing and building 
rial to Florida ports. By division 2. Parties to Speiden’s 
C. C. No. 1340, except the Tennessee Central, authorized, in 
irth section order No. 11704, to establish and maintain rates, 
fing and building material, 40,000 pounds minimum, of 35 
ents from New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala., to Tampa, Fla., 
cents from New Orleans to Miami, Fla., and maintain higher 
rates at intermediate points, subject to the usual conditions 
nd the 50 and 331/3 per cent limitation. Relief was sought 
ount of water competition. 


Unsaturated Roofing Felt, Etc. 


No. 18869, Certain-teed Products Corporation vs. Southern 
‘al, and a sub-number, Barber Asphalt Co. vs. Same. By di- 
sion 2. Upon further consideration, relation findings in prior 
report, 112 I. C. C. 589, and 142 I. C. C. 221, modified with re 
to rates, unsaturated roofing felt, prepared roofing, asphalt 
‘ingles, roofing and building paper, East St. Louis, Marseilles 

Madison, Ill., and Niagara Falls, N. Y., to points in southern 
'erritory, so as to enable the carriers to reduce rates from New 
‘leans, La. and Mobile, Ala, to Jacksonville, Miami and 
impa, Fla., without making similar reductions from the north- 
n points of origin such as would be required, to preserve the 





ry 
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relationship prescribed in Standard Paint Co. vs. Director Gen- 
eral, 142 I. C. C. 221; and establish a rate of 17 cents, un- 
saturated roofing felt, minimum 40,000 pounds, from New Or- 
leans to Mobile to meet the competition of a carrier by truck 
and water. No objection was made, said the Commission, by 
northern shippers. Rates of 35 and 41 cents, New Orleans to 
Tampa and Miami, respectively, and 17 cents, the latter only on 
unsaturated roofing felt, New Orleans to Mobile, found justified 
Fourth section relief, as to the rates to Florida, was contem- 
poraneously granted dn fourth section application No. 15534, in 
fourth section order No. 11704, supra. 


Animal Manure 


No. 26318, Ohio Mushroom Co. et al. vs. B. & O. Chicago 
Terminal Co. et al. By division 5. Dismissed. Rate, $1.89 a 
net ton, 60,000 pounds minimum, animal manure, Chicago, II. 
to Lima and Columbus Grove, O., not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. A lower rate and reparation on shipments since 
April 1, 1932, were sought. 


Wood Charcoal 


No. 26424, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. vs. M. St. P. & S. Ste. 
M. et al. By division 5. Rate, wood charcoal combination of 
40.5 cents, unreasonable on shipments made between July 2, 
1930, and November 12, 1931, to the extent it exceeded 27 cents, 
equal to 22.5 per cent of the first class rate. Complainant asked 
for a rate equal to 19 per cent of first class. Carriers’ application to 
make reparation to the basis of 22.5 per cent of the first class 
rate was denied by the Commission, on special docket proceed- 
ings, on November 8, 1933. Reparation awarded, Defendants 
introduced no evidence. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 
Lime 

No. 26176, Dekle Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. 
By Examiner R. L. Shanafelt. Rates, lime, points in Ohio to 
Jacksonville, Fla., not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial to 
complainants at Jacksonville, Fla., and unduly preferential to 
competitors at Tampa, St. Petersburg, Clearwater, Tarpon 
Springs, Dade City, Inverness, Dunnellon, Cross City, and Perry, 
Fla. The examiner said the Commission should further find that 
the prejudice and preference should be removed by the estab 
lishment of rates from points in Ohio such as Gibsonburg, Mar- 
blehead, Marion, and McVitty’s upon a level no lower, distance 
considered, than the rates contemporaneously maintained from 
the Ohio points to Jacksonville, due consideration being also 
given to the hauls in Florida south of the line of the Seaboard 
from River Junction to Jacksonville where transportation con- 
ditions were commonly recognized to be less favorable than to 
Jacksonville. The examiner also said that the maintenance 
clause in the Dann-Gerow case, 172 I. C. C, 482, should be re 
scinded so that defendants might be free to choose the method 
by which they would comply with this proposed decision. The 
examiner said reparation should be denied. 


Scrap Iron and Steel 


No. 26437, Joseph Schonthal Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al., No. 
26438, Same vs. New York Central et al., and No. 26440, Same 
vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner L. H. Macomber. Dismissal 
proposed. Rates, scrap iron and steel, Roanoke, Va., to Bracken- 
ridge, Pa., and from Newport News, Va., to Donora, Pa., and from 
St. Marys, O., to Monessen, Pa., not unreasonable. 


Butter and Eggs, Etc. 


No. 25718, Hoerman Packing Co. (Corp.), Linn, Kan., et al. 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and six sub numbers thereunder, Farmers 
Produce Co. et al. vs. Same., James Poultry Co., Inc., et al. vs. 
Same, Tracy Produce Co, et al. vs. Same, Producers Cold Storage 
Co., Inc., vs. Same, Paul Lieberman, trading as Lieberman Pro- 
duce Co., et al. vs. Same, and W. H. Hammond et al. vs. Same. 
By Examiner F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Rates, butter, 
eggs and live and dressed poultry, in straight or mixed car- 
loads, origins in Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Min- 
nesota, lowa, and South Dakota to destinations in official terri- 
tory not shown to have been or to be unreasonable, 


Lubricating Oil 
No. 26497, Gossett Oil Co. vs. Central of Georgia et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rates, two 
carloads, lubricating oil, Coraopolis and Freedom, Pa., to Griffin, 
Ga., shipped on November 7, 1930, and June 29, 1931, not un 
reasonable. 
Imported Bananas 
No. 26428, Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. vs. B. & O. et al. 
By Examiner L. B. Dunn, Rates, imported bananas, New York, 
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N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Roanoke, Va., 
proposed to be found unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the contemporaneous third class rates; that certain ship- 
ments were undercharged and that complainant made 44 ship- 
ments and was entitled to reparation. Shipments were made 
between December 3, 1931, and August 14, 1932. 


Gasoline 


No. 26556, Vacuum Oil Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. et al. By Ex 
aminer T. Naftalin. Rate, gasoline, tank cars, Olean, N. Y., to 
Knoxville, Pa., proposed to be found applicable on shipments 
between December 14, 1932, and January 6, 1933, and not unrea 
sonable. Proposed further to be found that the Erie misrouted 
the shipments and that the applicable rate over the route the 
shipments should have moved was 12 cents. A rate of 18 cents 
was charged. Reparation of $121.27 proposed, 


Lumber, Etc. 


No. 26473, Ashby Veneer & Lumber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. By Examiner P. F. Mackey. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, lumber, veneering, box, crate and hamper material, and 
cooperage stock, Jackson, Tenn., to all points in transcontinental 
territory not shown to have been unreasonable or otherwise 
unlawful. The rates were alleged to be unreasonable and unduly 
preferential of Memphis, Ripley, Dyersburg and Union City, 
Tenn., Cairo and East St. Louis, Ill., and New Orleans, La., as 
well as in violation of the long and short haul and aggregates 
of intermediates parts of the fourth section. New rates and 
reparation were sought, 


SANTA FE ABANDONMENT 


Grant of authority to abandon something less than eight 
miles of line between Medicine Lodge and Gerlane, Kan., .of the 
Santa Fe, has been recommended by Examiner C. P. Howard in 
Finance No, 10371, A. T. & S. F. abandonment. The segment 
marked for abandonment is part of the line between Kiowa and 
Belvidere along the Medicine River. It was washed out in 1923 
and there has been no service over it since that time. Part of 
the line was rebuilt on order of the Kansas commission. That 
body, however, took no action, Examiner Howard said, about 
the segment in question in this case. 

The additional cost of providing triweekly train service over 
the segment was estimated at $16,198 a year, said the examiner, 
and nine times as great as providing such service between Kiowa 
and Gerlane. The testimony, was, he added, that it would not 
be possible to extend the Kiowa-Gerlane service to Medicine 
Lodge without exceeding the 16-hour train operation limit. To 
operate out of Medicine Lodge, it was explained, would require 
a special train and crew, With payment for a 100-mile run, 

According to the examiner’s report the only substantial 
ground of objection to the abandonment was that it would result 
in some increases in rates to Medicine Lodge and points in the 
western part of Barber county. 

“The applicant, however, cannot reasonably be expected to 
reconstruct and operate the segment at a loss for the purpose 
of insuring lower rates to those communities,” observed the 
examiner. 


T. P. & W. BOND ISSUE 


With Commissioner Porter asking why spoil the ideal finan 
cial set-up of the Toledo, Peoria & Western by authorizing a 
bond issue, the Commission, division 4, in Finance No. 10583, 
Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad bonds, has authorized that 
carrier to issue not exceeding $500,000 of first mortgage bonds, 
series A, in reimbursement for capital expenditures heretofore 
made. The bonds are to be sold at not less than 90 per cent of 
par, the proceeds to be applied to the payment of indebtedness 
and the restoration of working capital. The bonds are to be 
issued under the first mortgage dated January 1, 1927. They are 
to represent the capitalization, in part, of an expenditure of $1,- 
274,453.29 for additions and betterments made between January 
1, 1927, and June 30, 1934, from income and other moneys in the 
carrier's treasury, 

After reciting the facts about the capital structure of the 
company that acquired the assets of the old company in 1927, 
one of which is that but $5,000 of capital stock is outstanding, the 
Commission said that the ratio of funded debt to capital stock 
was unbalanced, It added, however, that, after the issue of the 
$500,000 of bonds the ratio of funded debt to total capitalization 
of $2,515,424.93, including a corporate surplus of $1,010,424.93, 
would be approximately 59.6 per cent. 

Commissioner Porter, in his dissent, said that approximately 
$200,000 of the proceeds would be used to pay indebtedness to 
the applicant's president, who in the last seven years had not 
seen fit to have the applicant issue to him $60,000 of stock due 
him or have it pay dividends on its stock although there were 
ample earnings to pay dividends and although the applicant's 
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president had been in position to force the payment of dividends 
Surely, he added, it would be much better to issue stock, ang if 
necessary, increase its short term loans than to burden itsey 
With an annual charge of 7 per cent on $500,000 for the next 17 
years, the term of the bonds. loi 
“The applicant now has an ideal financial set-up,” said , 
Porter. “Why authorize an issue that will spoil it, especia) a 
when it is not shown to be reasonably necessary or appropriat, cel 
for the purposes intended?” 









































































c. Ss. S. & S. B. REORGANIZATION " 


According to an announcement by the Commissi i 
Finance No, 10165, in the matter of the Chicago, South Shore ¢ 
South Bend Railroad reorganization under section 77 of the ban\ 
ruptcy act, at the hearing to be held on November 22, there mig} 
be presented any plan of reorganization which the debtor. 
receivers or trustees, or any group of creditors, being not les g 
than 10 per cent in amount of any class of creditors was prepared 
to offer. It added that a plan of reorganization by the credito, 
was expected to be submitted. 

After submission of evidence in support of its the oppositio; 
will be heard and then other plans and testimony with regard 
to them will be in order. The whole proceeding will be ag 
other contested matters before the Commission, including t| 4 
filing of briefs. Then the Commission will render a report, sa te] 
the announcement, which may be different from any presented at 
the hearing, as authorized by the bankruptcy act. the 


GRAND RIVER VALLEY ABANDONMENT 

The properties having failed for twelve years to earn operat 
ing expenses and there being no prospect of better business, t! 
Commission, by division 4, in Finance No. 10439, Grand Riy 5 
Valley Railroad Co. abandonment, has authorized that carrier 
to abandon, on January 1, 1935, its line extending from Gra pI 
Junction to Fruita, Colo., a distance of about 16 miles, and a 
branch line between Hunter and Sykes, a distance of 5.43 mil 
Colorado filed a protest so there was a hearing on the matt 

The principal reasons assigned for the desire for aband 
ment were the failure to earn operating expenses for twelv 
years, the lack of a prospect for increased traffic and that cor 
peting forms of transportation were available and could render 
equally cheap and efficient service. 

The Commission acceded to the request of farmers aroun 
Fruita to have the abandonment put off until the first day 
1935. The carrier did not object to that. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 10652 Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway ( 
and Rocky Mountain & Santa Fe Railway Co. ask authority to a 
don lines extending from Dillon to Des Moines, N. M., 44.55 
and from Carisbrooke to Yankee, N. M., 3.14 miles dir 
Finance No. 10653 Boston & Maine Railroad asks authority t 
abandon part of its Lakeport branch in New Hampshire betwee 
Farmington station and Lily Pond station, approximately 25 miles $4 
Finance No. 8135. Supplemental. Rahway Valley Line asks t 
ity to extend a bond and mortgage for $14,000 and a bond and 
gage for $28,092.97, for ten years from December 1, 1934 The 
posal is to curtail a mortgage of $35,000 to $28,092.97 and renew ¢t ap 
$14,000 bond and mortgage in full ) 
Finance No, 10654 St. Louis-San Francisco Railway C for 
J M. Kurn and John G. Lonsdale, trustees, ask authority to a 
6.6 miles of branch line from Osprey Junction to McDougal in ‘ 
county, Ark 


——_— —— } 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F, D. No. 10593, permitting the 
iana Southern Railway Company and its receivers (Henry 8. Fi 
ing and Henry B. Curtis) to abandon a line of railroad of sa 
pany in Plaquemines Parish, La., approved 

Report and certificate in F. D, No. 10519, authorizing the Vis 
Electric Railroad Company to operate in freight service, under trac! 
age rights, lines of railroad of the Fresno Traction Company, Pe! $5 
insular Railway Company, and San Jose Railroads, in Fresno ane nli 
Santa Clara Counties, Calif., approved. @ 

Report and order in F. D. No, 10633 authorizing the Delaware 4! 
Hudson Railroad Corporation to issue and reissue from time to Ume CO} 
not exceeding $16,000,000 of promissory notes, approved. 

Report and order in F, D. No. 10639, granting authority to the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company to issue not exceeding >».- 
176,000 of consolidated refunding mortgage 4-per cent bonds, stampee 
so as to be convertible into common capital stock and redeemable ons 
not exceeding $2,000,000 of said bonds to be sold at not less tha! . 
97% and the proceeds used to retire outstanding 5-per cent bonds , 
and not exceeding $3,176,000 to be exchanged for outstanding o-P* fy 
cent bonds; and to issue not exceeding 98,344 shares of common Cal} he 
tal stock to be used solely for conversion of such bonds as may 
presented for that purpose, approved. y 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10597, authorizing the New the 
York Central Railroad Company to acquire and operate parts the CO) 
railroad of the Kankakee & Seneca Railroad in the city of Kankake 
Kankakee County, IIL, approved 

Report and order in F. D. No. 10631, granting authority to W H ( 
Bremner, receiver of the Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Compa®) tl 
to issue $1,185,000 of receiver's certificates to renew or extenc " 
tured and maturing certificates of like principal amount, approve 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 10607, permitting the Whit 
River Railroad, Inc., to abandon as to interstate and foreign comme! 
its entire line of railroad in Windsor county Vt., approved. 
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LOANS TO RAILROADS 


,ccording to Chairman Jones, of the RFC, that body has 
nder consideration the interest rate to be charged on RFC 
to railroads but has reached no conclusion on the subject. 
Chairman Jones said there Was no hurry about coming to 
eonclusion as to the interest rate, pointing out that 4 per 
nt on RFC loans would continue to be the rate up to November 
the last action taken by the RFC. He said the corpora- 
med to be fair to the railroads and that it still had under 
ideration the question whether the rate should remain the 
or be reduced, 
tailroads needing money for the purchase of equipment 
iv obtain loans from the government hereafter at lower rates 
nterest than have been charged. President Roosevelt thinks 
the rate may be made as low as 3% per cent. PWA loans 
7 made carry a rate of 4 per cent. PWA officials, it is 
nderstood, are working on a new program of government financ 
vhich will include the making of additional loans to rail- 
for equipment and improvements to increase employment. 
money allocated heretofore by the PWA for loans to rail- 
has been allotted. 
Chairman Jones favors an extension of the authority of the 
tion to make loans beyond January 31 next, when that 
rity will expire He thinks the authority should be ex- 
| particularly with reference to railroads and mortgage 
companies but feels that Congress will probably extend 
ithority as to all classes of loans the corporation may now 
ike He favors action by Congress extending the lending 
wer of the corporation from year to year, with the President 
ving power to end the corporation’s operations. 
On supplemental application of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
St. Paul & Pacific Railroad Co., the Commission, by division 4 
dified its report and certificate of February 20, 1934, ap 
\ among other things, as desirable for the improvement 
t! portation facilities, certain passenger equipment, includ 
all-steel baggage-express cars costing $456,000 and 50 
steel passenger coaches costing $1,260,000, to be acquired by 
C. M. St. P. & P. The modifications approved relate to the 


no 


of the baggage-express cars into cafe-baggage cars 
id nal cost of $16,772; air-conditioning 10 of the passenget 
cafe-baggage cars at an additional cost of $50,401 
nal plans and specifications of 2 of the passenger 
nating one vestibule in each car and tapering and 
end to reduce air resistance for rear-end service, at an 
of $3,000: and constructing & of the coaches with a 
ty of approximately 56, with four sleeping-car sections 
for use of dining-car crew, at no additional cost 


The report said the applicant said the changes could be 
made without applicant obtaining additional money from PWA. 


Viel 


With Commissioner Mahaffie dissenting, the Commission, by 
d on 4, in Finance No. 10637, Chicago & North Western Rail- 
Co. reconstruction loan, has approved a loan not to exceed 
8,000 to the applicant by the RFC, without prejudice to addi- 
1 loans upon further information and investigation. The 
lication, as originally made, was for a loan of $7,415,000. The 
application was amended the day it was filed so as to request 
pproval of a loan of $4,138,000 at this time for somewhat dif- 
ferent purposes. Deferment of action until a later date was 
equested upon the remainder. 
This further loan of $4,138,000 was desired for two years to 
be applied to the payment of $3,058,000 of unpaid vouchers, $511,- 
past due taxes, $569,000 of taxes due in December, and 
$1,139,800 of interest due December 1, 1934, or as much of these 
{ as remain unpaid when the loan was made available. 
The Commission formally concluded that the application was 
t at this time in need of financial reorganization in the public 
terest. It approved the loan upon condition that the loans of 
$5,000,000 owed to Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and associates by the ap- 
plicant, maturing October 13, 1934, should have been paid, ex- 
tended, or refinanced, without accommodation from the finance 
rporation, to a maturity date not earlier than the maturity date 
the load herein conditionally approved; that the applicant 
er to the RFC as collateral security for the additional loan 
block of $13,500,000 of its first and refunding mortgage 6 per 
bonds of 2037 and that the applicant agree that all col- 
| security now on deposit by it with the RFC should apply 
, ind foremost and equally and ratably to all loans now or 
lereatter owing to the RFC. 
Commissioner Mahaffie, in his dissent, said that he construed 
Provision of the law requiring the Commission as to the 
tion precedent to come to the conélusion that an applicant 
not in need of reorganization as meaning that government 
leys should be used to sustain a financial structure only if 
record indicated a reasonable prospect that it could be ex- 
ected to survive; that it was not worth while merely to pro- 
the struggle at’ public expense. 
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Continuing Commissioner Mahaffie said: 


The majority, as I understand, rely to a great extent on the 
earnings history of the North Western prior to 1930. And on that, in 
part at least, reach the conclusion that its debt burden probably can 
be successfully carried. I think this takes too little into consideration 
the changes in railroading in recent years. Passenger traffic used to 
be profitable. It has to a large extent disappeared What is left is 


conducted generally at a loss Trucks are decimating many classes 
of traffic And particularly the more profitable. Carriers by water 
and by pipe line are cutting into the traffic of rail carriers Increas- 
ing efficiency in the use of coal as well as the substitution of other 
fuel or electric power is reducing coal traff The relocation of in 


dustry in order to reduce transportation costs is proceeding, and is 
perhaps the most important factor in decreasing railroad traffic in its 


relation to general business A considerable part of railroad prop 
erty, both road and equipment, is no longer of economic value. Some 
is obsolete. Changes in transportation practices and facilities threaten 
to render unprofitable additional property Circumstances such as 
these make it more difficult to support a capital structure based on 
the old values And make it the more necessary that a railroad be in 
position to replace obsolete units and to take advantage of improved 
devices and equipment Increasing costs of conducting transporta 
tion and of fuel and supplies add to the difficulty 

While I hope the majority proves correct I am unable upon the 
fact before us to join in the findings 


In Finance No. 10432, Quebec Extension Railway Co. re- 
construction loan, the Commission, by division 4, has approved 
a loan of $3,000,000 to the carrier mentioned by the RFC. The 
money is to be used in completing the construction of the 
Quebec Extension line from Washburn to Lac Frontier, Me., the 
last mentioned point being on the Canadian boundary, a distance 
of 112 miles. Construction of the railroad was authorized by the 
Commission in Finance No. 4092, 99 I. C. C. 93,99 I. C. C. 189 and 
111 I. C. C. 621, the time for completion of the line being ex- 
tended in the last mentioned report until December 31, 1934. 

It is proposed to construct, initially, 92 miles of the pro- 
posed line, the eastern terminus being at Portage, Me., where 
a connection would be made with the Bangor & Aroostook. 
Later it is intended to extend the line to Washburn where 
another connection with the Bangor & Aroostook would be 
made. The cost is estimated at $4,168,030 for the 92 miles and 
$4,72 


255 for the entire project. The carrier proposes to fur 
nish the $1,168,080 needed in addition to the $3,000,000 RFC 
loan. 


The road is proposed to reach a vast pulp wood area, esti- 
mated to yield 12,500 carloads annually, the cut being no 
greater than the annual increase, thereby providing a supply 
in perpetuity, the promoters estimating their profit at 75 cents 
a cord, the annual cut to be 200,000 cords. Net operating rev- 
enues are estimated at $392,000 in the third year, the freight 
revenue for that third year being estimated at $777,000, pas- 
senger revenue at $92,000 and operating expenses $477,000, the 
road to be electrically operated. 

The railroad construction plan is integrated with a lumber 
company promotion, the latter having contracts for stumpage 
on the timber lands. 

Approval of the loan is upon condition that no part of it 
be advanced until the company has spent the $1,168,030 it pro- 
poses to furnish and that then an advance of $500,000 be made 
and later in amounts of $150,000. 

As security the applicant is to pledge $3,000,000 of its first 
mortgage bonds covering all its properties, including equipment; 
unrestricted indorsement and guaranty of the bonds by the 
lumber company that is to be organized, the guaranty to be 
backed by assignment of right and title of the lumber company 
in contracts for the sale of pulp wood over and above any liens 
for loans to it by sources other than the RFC, the verified con- 
tracts for the sale and delivery by it of not less than 125,000 
cords of pulp wood annually for a period of not less than eight 
years and the creation of a sinking fund to which contributions 
of 2 per cent annually of the amount of the loan be made. 

Having no immediate need for the money, the Seaboard 
Air Line receivers have withdrawn their application for ap- 
proval by the Commission of a loan of $1,500,000, filed by them 
in Finance No. 9704, Seaboard Air Line Railway Co. receiver's 
reconstruction loan. The Commission, by division 4, has cleared 
its record by dismissing the application, which was filed on 
November 1, 1932. The loan was approved by the Commission 
on January 4, 1933. The receivers told the RFC after the Com- 
mission had given its approval that they did not wish to pro- 
ceed any farther with their application so the RFC did not 
approve the loan. The Commission has revoked its certificate 
as of the day it dismissed the application. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 10620. C. & N. W. public works improvement Ap 
plication dismissed upon request of applicant 

No. 26630, and Sub. 1, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ 
Traffic Association et al. vs. A. A. et al. The Eddy Paper Corpora 
tion permitted to intervene 

No. 26630, Wisconsin Paper & Pulp Manufacturers’ Association 
et al. vs. A. A. et al. The Champion Coated Paper Co. permitted to 
intervene. 
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Mexican 
et al. 





No. 26643, 
al. vs. A. G. 8. 


Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana, 
American Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 


No. 24733, Board of Railroad Commissioners of the state of South 
Order modified to become effective 
notice 


Dakota vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
on or before November 16, 1934, 
instead of 30 days’ notice. 
Finance No. 9791. Southern 
ceeding reopened and assigned for oral argument 
upon a day to be fixed. 
Finance No. 10614, C. 
upon applicant’s request. 


upon not less than 15 days’ 


oe ae: Wee 


securities 


No. 16250, Indiana State Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. 
1934, for reconsidera- 
part of 


et al. Defendants’ motion, dated September 8, 
tion of petition for rehearing and reconsideration of 
this case relating to reparation overruled. 

No. 13869 and Sub. 1, Certain-teed 
Southern et al. Proceedings reopened for 
as made, 

Finance No. 10368, A. T. & S. F. et al. abandonment 
ete. Certifying paragraph of certificate of public 
cessity issued in Finance No. 10368, on May 10, 
order entered July 11, 1934, is further modified b) 
thereof the following proviso: Provided, however, and 


that 


Products Corporation vs 


reconsideration on 


1934, as 


said connecting tracks shall be commenced on or before November 
15, 1934, and be completed on or before February 15, 1935. 

No. 26625, Pacific Coastwise Conference vs. Great Northern et al 
The Portland Traffic and Transportation Association has been per- 


mitted to intervene. 

No. 26665, Ft. Smith & Western Ry. Co., L. B 
vs. Santa Fe et al. The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers’ 
been permitted to intervene 

No. 26627, Kansas City Stock 
United States Live Stock Association permitted to intervens 

No, 26685, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau vs. A. & S. et al. 
Association of Indiana permitted to intervene. 

No. 26593, Midwest Association of Meat Packers vs 
and No. 26602, Eastern Meat Packers Association vs. Alton et al. St 


Barry, Jr., 


Joseph Live Stock Exchange and St. Joseph Stock Yards Co. permitted 


to intervene. 


1. & §S. 3999, Plumbers’ goods from, to and between the south. 
Petition dated September 10, 1934, filed on behalf of southern carriers 


for a lifting of the suspension with respect to the rates on plumbers’ 


goods from and to points within southern territory, denied 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 26143, Nicholson 
vania et al. Nicholson 


Universal Steamship Co. et al. vs 
Universal Steamship Co 
ship Co., complainants, and Green Bay Association of 
City of Green Bay and Green Bay Harbor Commission, 
in support thereof, ask for reopening and reconsideration by 
commission on record as made, of decision of division 2 
1934) dismissing the complaint. 

No. 26627, Kansas City Stock Yards Co. et al. vs. A. 
Western Trunk Line and Southwestern carriers, defendants 


Commerce, 


& S. et al 


sion has decided the issues involved within the past twelve months. 

No, 21218, Leonard, Crossett & Riley, Inc., et al. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. et al., and |. & S. Dkt. No. 3659, Potatoes in W. T. L. Territory 
Defendant carriers ask for modification of the 
establishment of rates on potatoes from points in Wisconsin and 
northern Michigan to Chicago, Ill., and intermediate territory lower 
than the maximum and non-prejudicial basis of rates prescribed in 
the Commission's report. 

No. 26154, Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
Defendant carriers, other than the Florida lines, ask for modification 
of Commission’s order. 

No. 26160, Portales Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. Santa Fe et 
al. The A. T. & S. F. Ry., defendant, asks for modification of the 
Commission’s order as applicable to rates on wheat and flour and 
coarse grains, 

No, 26322, Hodgsin Cauthorn Grain Co 
Complainant asks for reopening and 
the findings of Division 5 therein. 

No. 26693, Bedford Pulp & Paper Co. vs. Bush Terminal et al. The 
defendant carriers ask for the dismissal of the complaint upon the 
ground that the Commission has already passed upon the issues in- 
volved. 

No. 26714, Chester B. Brown vs. Arkansas et al. A. T. & S. F 
one of the defendants herein, for its own account and for the ac 
count of all defendants, asks the Commission to require the com- 
plainant to make his complaint definite and certain. 


FORT SMITH & WESTERN TRANSIT 


Inc., vs. Mo. Pac. et al 
reconsideration and reversal of 


A hearing will be held at Oklahoma City by Examiner L. H. 


Macomber in No. 26665, Fort Smith & Western vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. (erroneously denominated No. 26655, Traffic World, Sep- 
tember 15, p. 424), in which the issue will be as to the right of 
carriers to restrict or forbid transit on the lines of connecting 
carriers, in which Chicago shippers are said to have more than 
passing interest. The Commission has dealt with off-line transit 
restrictions or prohibitions in a number of cases. Whether the 
Fort Smith & Western complaint raises issues such as they pre- 
sented, it may be expected, will be developed by the testimony. 
The restrictions assailed are carried in Toll’s eastbound 
tariffs, his I. C. C. Nos. 1322 and 1333 covering transportation 
from the western part of transcontinental territory to the east. 
According to the complaint, the Santa Fe and other big railroads 
named as defendants by the Fort Smith & Western, to the “prac- 
tical exclusion of all other common carriers participating in the 
rates in the tariffs named, dictate and control the action of Agent 
H, C. Toll in the publication of the rates, rules and regulations 
named in his eastbound tariffs.” The complaint alleges the result 
of the rates, rules and regulations in the tariffs named is a 
violation of sections 1 and 3. The parts of the complaint 
ting forth the situation and the effect of the tariffs, follow: 
4. That in Items 414 of H. G. Toll’s I. C. C. 1322 and 1333 there 


set- 
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Inc., € 


Pacific proposed abandonment. Pro- 
before Commission 


Application dismissed 


recol d 


operation, 
convenience and ne- 
modified by 
inserting at the end 
this certificate 
is issued upon the express condition that construction of each of the 


receiver, 
Association has 


Yards Co. et al. vs, A. & S. et al. 
Coal Trade 


Alton et al., 


Pennsyl- 
and Spokane Steam- 


interveners 


whole 
(August 4, 


herein, 
ask for dismissal of complaint on principal ground that the Commis- 


order to permit the 
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is published in paragraph (b) provision to the effect that tran 
privileges described in that paragraph are not permitted except whe, 
and as authorized in individual rate items in the tariff naming ray 
on the commodities which move into transit points. That the eff, 
of this restriction is to prevent the application of transit privileg, 
published by complainant and other common carriers in their jing 
vidual lines or agency tariffs except where provision is made 
individual rate items of the two tariffs described for the ap, 
of such transit privileges 

5. That there are many commodities for which rates are nar 
Toll’s I. C. C. 1322 and 1333 which are not provided with t: 
privileges in the individual rate items Item 1960 of Toll’s I, ¢ 
333 and Items 1960 and 1961 of Toll’s I, C. C. 1322 applicable or 
fruits and vegetables are fairly representative of a long list 
modities not provided with transit privileges in the individ 


items. Three are on the other hand a number of commodities 
which transit privileges are authorized in the individual rate it 
6. That Southwestern Lines Tariff No. 173-F, J. E. Johanso: 


Cc. C. 2605, provides for stopover privileges to partly unload ap; 
on traffic originating or destined to stations in Arkansas, Colora 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New Mexico, Oklahoma and Tex 
tariff carries a provision on the cover page that on interstate traf 
this tariff applies only in connection with tariffs governed hereby a; 
making reference to the I. ¢ Cc. number hereof. That Toll's I. ¢ 
numbers 1333 and 1322 do not carry a provision making reference | 
Johanson’s I, C. C. 2605 and that it is the duty of the defendants t 
make necessary reference to Johanson’s I. C. C. 2605 and other age; 
tariffs naming transit privileges for account of individual lines 

7. That by reason of the facts set out in Paragraphs 4, 5 and 
this complainant and other common carriers similarly situated are q 
prived of their legal right to apply transit privileges published i: 
vidual lines or other agency tariffs That this denial results 
diversion of a substantial volume of traffic from the all rail movems 
to water movement to gulf and to Atlantic ports, and thence ra 
the interior. Transit privileges are applicable in all territories in 
nection with the movement from the gulf and Atlantic Coast 
to interior points. Complainant is an east and west line and is 
advantageously located to participate in north and south traffi 
the gulf ports. These facts result in denial to complainant and 
others similarly situated of the privilege of participating in the tra 
portation of eastbound transcontinental traffic to the extent to wi 
it and they are entitled 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN 
and detailed consideration is 
the Commission to the proposals of Commissioner Meyer a! 
Examiners Mackley and Hall in No. 17000, part 7, Hoch-Smit 
grain, reopened after the decision of the Supreme Court holding 
for naught the Commission’s first decision with respect to grair 
rates on account of the staleness of the record. Among 
formed men the thought has long existed that the Commissior 
in this reopened proceeding, will bring out its report either 
this fall or early in the winter months so as to be able to requir 
the carriers to establish new rates some time in January. T! 
would be in the part of the year when the movement of gr 
would be relatively light so that the interference with marketing 
operations will be kept at a minimum. Nothing has occurred 
to cause them to change the thought on that point, although the 
Commission, with respect to its conferences in large cases, under 
takes to hold information as to what its difficulties may be as 
secret as does the Supreme Court of the United States, when it 
confers with a view to making a decision. 

Hearings on the reopened case were 
1932, and arguments were made on the new record betwee! 
February 7 and 16, both days, inclusive. The proceeding was 
instituted on December 30, 1926. Hearings were begun in May 
1927, and the first decision was dated July 1, 1921. 


Almost daily being given 


begun on April 2 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No, 4045, the Commission has suspended fron 
October 25 until May 25 schedules in Pennsylvania I. C. C. 13: 
supplements 93 and 94 to Baltimore & Ohio I. C. Cc. W. L. N 
10255, and in tariffs of other carriers. The suspended schedules 
propose to reduce the rates on fresh meats, packing house pro 
ducts and dairy products, carloads, from Chicago, IIl., to Fostoria 
and Akron, Ohio, to meet purported motor truck competition, 
and in some instances the rates are restricted so as not to | 
used as factors in constructing through rates on combinations 
from and to other points. 

In I. and S. No. 4044, the Commission has suspended from 
October 2, until May 21, schedules in the Great Lakes Transil 
Corporation’s I. C. C. No, 132. The suspended schedules pro 
pose to establish transit rules governing storage, reconsigniné 
and repacking of fresh apples, in packages, carloads, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on eastbound shipments via the line of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation. 


DROUGHT RELIEF ORDER 

The Commission, by Commissioner Aitchison, in amendment 
No. 2 to drought order No. 18, upon application of L. E. Kipp, 
has authorized the publication of drought relief rates on live 
stock and feed from and to points on the lines of the Mound 
City & Eastern, and the Sand Springs Railway in South Dakota 
and Oklahoma, respectively, on the bases authorized in the basic 
drought order, No. 18, dated September 28. Rates on livestock 
are to expire with December 31, 1934, and on feeds with April 
30, 1935. 
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Miscellaneous Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1934, by West Publishing Co.) 





Ce elie 


REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(District Court, D. Idaho, S. D.)—Timely notice of hearing 
and show cause order served on Governor, Attorney General, 
ind Commissioner of Law Enforcement stating time and place 
f hearing on application to three-judge court to enjoin enforce- 
ment of designated state statute held sufficient; no particular 
form of notice being required (Jud. Code, Sec. 266, as amended 
28 USCA, Sec. 380)). (Consolidated Freight Lines vs. Pfost, 7 
Fed. Sup. 629.) 

State may require users of highways to contribute to cost 
and upkeep thereof and may impose regulations to insure safety 
and conservation of highways without thereby violating com- 
merce clause as regards motor vehicles engaged in interstate 

nsportation (Const. U. S., art, 1, Sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 

State statute requiring nonresident owners to register for- 
eign motor vehicles engaged in transportation for compensation 
within state, and imposing nondiscriminatory license fees for 
ighway purposes based on weight, tires, and capacity of vehicle, 
held applicable to corporation owning trucks transporting inter- 
state freight for hire, and as so applied did not violate commerce 

use (Code Idaho 1932, Secs. 39-2111, 39-2112, 48-128, 48-801, 

18-802; Laws Idaho 1933, éc. 126, 214; Const. U. S., art. 1, Sec. 8, 
3).—Ibid. 

Invalidity of state law should be persuasively shown before 
forcement thereof is enjoined.—Ibid. : 

State, even though motor carrier is engaged exclusively in 
terstate commerce, may impose nondiscriminatory tax or 
ense fee for use of highways if bearing reasonable relation to 

privilege (Const, U. S., art. 1, Sec. 8, cl. 3).—Ibid. 


MISBILLING INDICTMENT 
The Commission has been informed, says a statement by it, 
on October 10 a grand jury sitting for the eastern district 
Michigan at Bay City, Mich., returned a 10-count indictment 
igainst the Dow Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., charging vio- 
tions of section 10 of the interstate commerce act. 
The indictment charges that the Dow company misde- 
ed 10 interstate shipments of its manufactured products 
as contractors’ outfits whereas in truth and in fact six of them 
nsisted in the most part of chemicals such as sodium bifluor- 
calcium chloride and copper chloride while the other four 
nsisted Of a conglomeration of various articles necessary in 
the construction of a manufacturing plant at Wilmington, N. C. 
\ttorney Burt L. Smelker of the Commission’s Bureau of In- 
Iry assisted in the presentation of the case. 


; 





| 


SALE OF ROCK ISLAND COLLATERAL 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation and five banks 
have petitioned the Supreme Court of the United States for 
Writs of certiorari to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the seventh circuit, to review the decision of that court affirm- 
ing the federal court for the northern district of Illinois for 
holding that the government corporation and the banks could 
hot sell or otherwise dispose of collateral securities pledged 
by the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific for notes until the fur- 
ther order of the court. The petitioners said the primary ques- 
ion involved was whether under section 77 of the bankruptcy 

as amended, the district court was authorized to issue an 
injunction against the sale of collateral pursuant to the terms 

notes held by secured creditors. The banks are the Conii- 
hental Illinois Bank & Trust Co., the Chase National, the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., the Harris Trust & Savings Bank 
hd the New York Trust Co. 


FALSIFICATION OF RECORDS 


“On October 18, 1934, a jury in the district court for the 
horthern district of Illinois at Chicago brought in a verdict 
guilty against Arthur W. Jones, former freight agent of 
Wabash Railway Company at Chicago, on indictment charg- 
ing falsification of the carrier’s records in violation of section 
-adip of the interstate commerce act,” says a statement issued 
y Secretary McGinty, of the Commission. 

judge Woodward imposed a fine of $1,500 and sentence 
‘wo years in the penitentiary. The latter portion of the 
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sentence was suspended and the defendant placed on probation 
for a period of three years. 

“The specific records which the defendant Jones was charged 
with falsifying were the monthly reports of uncollected freight 
charges at the Chicago station, which were rendered to the 
auditor of freight accounts at St. Louis. The government’s evi- 
dence showed that Jones changed the names of the consignees 
from whom freight charges were due, the dates of the over- 
due freight bills, and in some instances made false notations 
opposite such bills to the effect that they had been paid, for 
the purpose of extending to Lipman & Co. and to one or two 
other consignees a large amount of credit for freight charges. 
As a result of this practice, as it was developed from the evi- 
dence, the Wabash lost approximately $18,000 in freight charges 
which Lipman & Co. has never paid. 

“The case was tried by Attorney William J. Walsh of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Inquiry which had made the inves- 
tigation and prepared the case for the United States attorney's 
office.” 


ABANDONMENT OF RAILROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Railroads have continued this year to obtain permission from 
the Commission to abandon unprofitable operations, abandon- 
ment authorizations for the period November 1, 1933, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1934, having been granted for 2,151.595 miles, including 
some trackage right operations in which instances the tracks 
were not abandoned. 

In the same period the Commission authorized new con- 
struction totaling only 57.38 miles, of which the Northern Pacific 
was authorized to construct 28.50 miles in Grant county, Wash., 
and the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 14 miles in Mis- 
soula and Powell counties, Mont. 

Since November 1, 1929, the Commission has authorized the 
abandonment of 8,800 miles of railroad, including 881 miles of 
Delaware & Hudson line which should be omitted from the aban- 
donment total because that mileage was simply transferred from 
the old to the new D. & H. company. 

By years the abandonment authorizations in what may be 
termed the “depression” period follow: Year ended October 3 
1930, 1,807.464 miles, including the 881 miles of D. & H. line; 
year ended October 31, 1931, 1,019.31 miles; year ended October 
31, 1932, 1,418.27 miles; year ended October 31, 1933, 2,404.264 
miles; period November 1, 1933, to September 30, 1934, 2,151.595 
miles. 

In the period November 1, 1933, to September 30, 1934, the 
Frisco obtained authority to abandon approximately 218 miles of 
railroad; the Missouri Pacific, 170 miles; the L. & N., 64 miles; 
the C. B. & @., 109 miles, and the Rock Island, 50 miles. 

The abandoned mileage is made up of branch lines . the 
large systems and of short line railroads, in whole or in part. 

Most of this mileage has given up the “ghost” chiefly for two 
reasons—the territory served no longer produces a sufficient 
volume of traffic to justify continued operations or highway 
transportation has taken the traffic. 


ADVANCED FREIGHT RATES 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


While the volume of correspondence the Commission is 
receiving concerning Ex Parte No. 115, increased rates and 
charges, is falling to only a fraction of what it was soon after 
the initiation of the case, persons interested in the merits of 
the application of the railroads continue to be received. Such 
material, it was suggested at the initial hearing in Washing- 
ton, might be submitted in affidavit form and thereby become 
a part of the record, if those expressing views were willing 
to submit to cross examination, if cross examination were de- 
sired by the other side. Most of the expressions of opinion are 
against grant of the petition of the carriers. 

D. D. Carroll, dean of the school of commerce of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, said the Commission would be justi- 
fied, in the light of all conditions, in providing emergency relief 
for Class I railroads, if possible. 

R. Thomas and Sons Co., Lisbon, O., said that the carriers 
should be permitted to make such increases that would insure 
the continuance of their ability to meet their obligations and 
to maintain the same high standard of efficiency, service and 
safety as was necessary to meet present day transportation 
needs. 

H. L. Fairfield, general traffic manager of the Hearst news- 
papers, who originally asked for ten minutes in which to ex- 
press opposition to the request for higher rates, said that, in 
view of repeated statements by railroad witnesses that they 
believed little or no traffic would be diverted if their application 
were granted, he wished to ask for perhaps ten minutes more 
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in which time, he said, he thought he would be able to show contributions, quarterly into the United Btates Treasury, the fir - 
loarly P ne Son mene een . = : fwarat > contributions being payable on November 1, 1934, and the first } 
clearly that such increases would result in the diversion of a juities under the act being payable after February 1, 1935. Of abt 
very considerable tonnage of newspaper supplements now mov- representatives of employe organizations who are former carrier ep. a 
ing in freight service to trucks, such tonnage amounting to proves are given the option of becoming beneficiaries under the 
wariv ) — = yy contributing to the retirement fund both the employe and the 
nearly 1,000,000 pounds a week. . , rier contributions. 
It is noted your testimony will require about twenty Both sides seem to agree that the only source of power in Cc 
minutes instead of ten,” wrote Commissioner Aitchison in answer’ &sress to pass - h ae act i, the interstate ‘ age e aw f 
» Bairfiaeld’a rea = P . ; . Constitution. The plaintiffs claim in a broad way that the act js ; 
to Mr. Fait field’s request for more time. we a regulation of interstate commerce and in addition point out certa 
The Exchange Lumber Company, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., provisions of the act which they claim invalidate it because they 
opposed an increase. However, it added, that should there be not regulative of interstate commerce or are arbitrary, unreasonab| 
no other way and the alternative was government ownership without dus abecune af ae and amount to a taking of their proper 
or control it would be in favor of the railways being granted In this memorandum I have merely outlined my conclusions wit} 
permission to make the necessary increases in rates. out taking the time which would be necessary for an elaborat 
The Commission, in Ex Parte No. 115, has denied the ae re prepar is te ant te Scuutaes of ame 
motion of W. H. Fitzpatrick, of St. Joseph, Mo., to take deposi- viding for the compulsory retirement at-a certain age of emp 
tions of various men at St. Joseph who desire to use that railroads engaged in interstate commerce, together with provisions { I 
method of getting their views in that case upon the record ene Ege ay om — he aoe, Se Sper ee ee ee oon 
by that method. The Commission did not say why it denied the has power to regulate the relation of master and servant betweer H 
motion. terstate carriers and such of their employes as are actually engag: 
: : : ~ 1 j ers e@ commerce The fact ‘ so man of 1e plain Y carr e! 
In transmitting to the Commission a protest by Ed Gardner, j?*°! or Sauer akea poe — ee Alesse gi om o poe “ 
Z 3 A a . . i. S £ e or lan ears naints 1e olunté y etiremen anc pens I 
president of the First National Bank of Mayfield, Ky., against systems furnishes persuasive evidence of their belief that such s 
increases on clay because of their alleged hurt to western Ken tend to promote the efficiency of their personnel by stimulating 
tucky clay interests, Senator Barkley of Kentucky said, “I am eee ee con easne the er — ae ae 
P “ ° tie ‘ ‘ ' age, and ius increasing e morale of hose 1 e ore: nat 
sure you will give this information your most careful considera- js argued, however, that the features of the voluntary pension s 
tion in connection with this matter.” which tend to promote these desirable ends not only are absent 
> ’ 1 : : . : : e retirement act b iat it contains other provisions olly 
Answering the senator’s letter, Commissioner Aitchison said, [he retirement act but ee eee Eee . aly si 
“the Commission will, of course, endeavor to reach a sound deci-_ the carrier relieves the employe of any feeling of gratitude or ] 
sion in the light of the facts presented to it.” He added that which naturally is felt, toward - Benermeter; Feat Goes Bes pee 
" > Tnite Sts 1g ‘ Yay Ir ere’ seneiati aa ats , continuity of service because the venefits of the act do not de 
“the United States Ball Clay Producers’ Association has stated yon any length of service in any particular employment or bs ( 
its intention of presenting testimony, so that this particular sub- particular employer; so that there is no incentive for an employs eh 
ject will, no doubt, be covered by the record.” remain continuously in the service of any particular carrier; that nal 
we right to receive the annuity in no way depends upon efficient redel 
faithful performance of duty, and that the benefits of the a ‘ e 
TY T shared equally bv all employes, even those discharged for causé 
PENSION ACT INVALII Those matters, however, octun te me te -laveive euenttaes ef-s 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 40m and propriety rather than of power and to be for the consid ad 
: tion of the Congress rather than of the courts nlove 
The railroad retirement act was declared unconstitutional When the act is examined in detail, however, I find it cont ndé 
“ne P . , . - rrovisions which. in opinion ere bevond the power of Cong . 
October 24 by Chief Justice Alfred A. Wheat of the Supreme Proviso wonder it unvonctitutional nd the pow 
Court of the District of Columbia in the suit brought by the In the first place, the act is unconstitutional because it « ‘ 
railroads against the Railroad Retirement Board. The court its provisions to persons not engaged in interstate commerce: S 
‘ : s The retiremet ac con rs ts benefits por ll er lk é : 
held that Congress had exceeded its powers to regulate inter- pus. gets yg Neg seeae wamineat tar dieiinaainen tee ernn 
state commerce under the commerce clause of the constitution terstate commerce, intrastate commerce, or activities which « ment 
by enacting provisions applying the act to persons not engaged constitute commerce at all privi 
in interstate commerce, to persons not in railroad service at the - It was ae in the Employers’ Liability es, 207 U. S ove 
. eas . : . at one Vv engages 1? interstate commerce does not eit t 
time the act was passed, and providing for payment of pensions ea Sh A oncerns to the regzul ster Sauer of Congress at 
based on service completed and fully compensated for before an attempt on the part of Congress to extend its regulatory ( n OF 
the effective date of the act. to all employes of an — rotate carrier regardless of their 
1. : se ail . attal iia ~ : oe a Seen and the work performet yy them made the act inv ‘ The pr 
The court said the relief prayed for by the railroads would ont act applies to all employes of the plaintiffs. Indeed. the 


be granted. The railroads asked for an injunction forbidding no claim that it does not. It appears from the record in this 

enforcement of the act. Further proceedings will be had before that iffs, d Ke a ae teres ye go - &. 
: 7 : y laintiffs, do not work in interstate commerce or in work so clos 

Justice Wheat as to the order that is to be entered. Whether or ee cted therewith as to be a part thereof. Among these me! 


not the order will have the effect of fully staying the operation be mentioned mechanical employes; executive and general off 











of the act pending appeal by the government was a question that a ff ‘eo ye a, tl © eat ak hiner pre “in nts mt 
s Py 1é é se age accounting ot A Zz ¢£ irect freia- ; 
remained to be answered, it was stated. tionship to interstate transportation: those engaged in the const! e | 
The decision of Chief Justice Wheat follows: : tion of buildings, or the construction of new equipment; thoss res 
devote themselves to finances, custody and administration of ful 
This action is brought by 134 Class I railroad carriers or their of corporate proceedings and records; those engaged exclusively | donn 
Receivers or Trustees in Bankruptcy, the Pullman Company, the Rail- work relating to real estate taxes and titles, in the management, forr 
way Express Agency, Inc., and the South Eastern Express Company, operation, care and protection of buildings or lands not devotes ™ 
to test the constitutionality of the Railroad Retirement Act (Public to or used in connection with transportation and men employed. { ( 
No. 485, 73d Congress). ; coal mines. As to some of these men. there may be room for dif- 
The Act provides for the appointment of a Railroad Retirement ferences of opinion as to their proper classification, but it is I 
Board, charged with administering and enforcing the Act, to be com- that there re many who are not in any real sense engaged | 
posed of three members appointed by the President by and with the terstate commerce that 
advice and consent of the Senate. This Board and its individual mem- The proof shows that the Long Island Railroad Company, whos 
bers are the defendants in the case, lines are wholly within the State of New York, the Illinois Centr 
The Act is entitled “An Act to provide a retirement system for Railroad, and the New York Central Railroad have a large num! AS 
railroad employes, to provide unemployment relief, and for other pur- of employes engaged solely in intrastate service It appears that t eve 
poses.”’ It is set forth in full as an appendix to the bill. The relief New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad has physical propert q 
asked is an injunction against its enforcement. of the value of more than $7,000,000,which the Interstate Commerc - 
The defendants have answered the bill, but no serious issue of Commission has classified as non-carrier The New York Centra al 
fact is raised by the answer. The case came on to be heard in the has property in excess of $43,000,000 so classified. The Pennsylval 
‘ form of a motion for a temporary injunction but by agreement of the Railroad Company has $17,000,000, and the Union Pacific, $19,! 
parties it has been treated as a final hearing upon the merits, both The employes engaged in work in connection with this propert 
a ad sides submitting evidence in the form of affidavits. included as beneficiaries of the act. ‘ ni 
hs Briefly, the act sets up a retirement and pension system for all It seems to me that Congress exceeded its power to regulate ; 
att employes of carriers ‘subject to the interstate commerce act Retire- interstate commerce, when it attempted to make all employes ; 
RA ment is made compulsory at the age of 65, but may be extended by the plaintiffs beneficiaries under this act, making no distinction tel 
ey agreement between carrier and employe for successive periods of one tween those engaged in interstate commerce and those not so é! 
Rees year until the age of 70. Every person who has been in carrier em- gaged ‘ 
iy ploy since within one year prior to the passage of the act is entitled Section 1 of the act includes as employes entitled to its benetits “ 
: to receive the annuity upon attaining the age of 65, calculated by the everyone who has been in such service within one year before the we 
application of graduated percentages of his average monthly compen- enactment théreof The evidence discloss that about 143,000 m«é hi 
sation to the number of years of his service not exceeding thirty left the service of the railroads during that year and were not !! 
Employes completing thirty years of service may retire before the age such service on the date of enactment, and that of this number 
of 65, but annuities payable prior to the age of 65 are reduced by approximately 80,000 probably will mot return to the railroad serv! 
1/15 thereof for each year that the employe is below the age of 65, Some of these men were dismissed for the good of the service. _ 
except where the retirement is due to physical or mental inability t« can see no reasonable relation between giving these men the benelits 
continue in the service. To provide funds for the payment of the of the act, and the regulation of interstate commerce. 
. annuities which are to continue during the lifetime of the annuitants, Furthermore, the act provides annuities for all persons W : 
ay and the administration expenses of the act, carriers and their em- the time of its enactment, were, or within the period of one yea" 
ie ployes are required to contribute to the retirement fund, the employes before. its enactment had been, in carrier service and who . 
an contributing at the present time 2% of their compensation and the attained or thereafter should attain, the age of 65 years, or had 
} carriers twice the amount of the employes’ contributions. The Re- pleted or thereafter should complete 30 years of such service. 
# tirement Board is given authority if, as and when necessary to in- The right to the annuities is not dependent upon the rend 7 
crease the percentage fixed in the act, without, however, altering the of service subsequent to enactment and the computation of | 
f ratio between employe and carrier contributions. The carriers are re- annuities is not confined to service rendered subsequent but inciuces 
$ quired to deduct the contributions of their employes from their com- service rendered prior thereto. ene 






pensation and to pay the sums so deducted, together with their own The defendant Latimer, in his affidavit, shows that up0ol 
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-ccumption of the retirement at 65 of such of the present employes 
he carriers aS, On an expectancy basis, survive to that age, the 
nuities required by the statute to be paid to them for 
rendered prior to the enactment of the law will amount in 
»regate to over four billion dollars. 
tatute provides that upon the reemployment hereafter by 
rier of any man previously in railroad service all of his 
ice is to be counted as part of the service entitling him 
nnuity. The evidence tended to show that there are today 
illion persons with that possibility 
equire the plaintiffs to contribute huge sums of money to 
ed to the payment of pensions or annuities based upon serv- 
since completed and fully paid for seems to me to take 
perty without due process of law. 
constrained, ‘therefore, to hold that the act is unconsti- 


natural reluctance which a judge feels when compelled to 
act of Congress unconstitutional is in this case somewhat 
i by the fact that the act seems not to be satisfactory 
} some who favor it in principle and purpose When the 
President gave his approval, he made a statement explaining his 
; which he said, among other things: 
I sion on this bill has been difficult.”’ 
He gave as among the “principal arguments against the measure: 
The Federal Coordinator of Transportation at much public 
s now engaged in a thorough survey of the whole subject 
ovyment security on railroads He requested many months 
legislation be deferred until the completion of these studies 
filing of his report. 
The bill, although much improved in its final form, is still 
drawn and will require many changes and amendments at the 
( of Congress.” 
ree will be made in favor of the 
yed for in the bill. 


plaintiffs, granting the 


PENSION BOARD EMPLOYES 

Comptroller General McCarl has ruled that employes of the 
Railroad Retirement Board are barred from participating in the 
ederal civil service retirement fund. This is due to the fact that 
retirement act includes within its provisions for payment 
pensions employes of ‘the retirement board along with rail- 
id employes. The act provides that the members and em- 
ves of the board shall be included as railroad employes 
nder the act and together with employes receiving annuities 
be furnished free transportation in the same manner as 
h transportation is furnished to employes. This situation 
is been revealed as the result of refusal of at least one gov- 
rnment employe to accept transfer to the Railroad Retire- 
ent Board because he would lose his government retirement 
rivileges. The comptroller general, however, holds that if 
government employes are transferred to the retirement board 
t may leave their accumulated retirement money on deposit 
order to take advantage of retirement privileges should they 

go back into some other government department. 


NEW TRANSPORTATION 


eclaring that restrictions of rail “blue laws,” plus the 
bersome machinery of government regulation, had brought 
railroads to the verge of bankruptcy, Milton W. Harrison, 
president of the Security Owners’ Association, speaking before 
Metropolitan Traffic Association October 25 called for aban- 
nment of “police court” status of the carriers and immediate 
rmulation of a new national transportation policy to deal with 


crisis. 


POLICY 


, 


“In the years since 1906,” Mr. Harrison declared, “when the 


irn act was passed, regulation of the carriers has grown so 
day a railroad president scarcely dares ‘call his soul his 
’ without consulting the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
8 grown to occupy the complete attention of a commission of 
en members, a staff of more than sixteen hundred persons, 
id an annual expenditure of more than ten million dollars, with 
ilendar so crowded that an average of more than one year is 
julred for decision on even the simplest case. 


“The railroads may ‘bleed to death’ financially, as they are 
ng at the present time, but the doctor will not arrive, no mat- 

how serious the emergency, until many months, possibly, 
er the crisis.” 

Experience of business under NRA, Mr. Harrison declared, 
d demonstrated the necessity of “restoring to management the 
wer to manage,” and the reforms needed “‘to break the shackles 
ch bind the nation’s greatest industry.” These he listed as 


Ws 


Establishment of unified systems of transportation, including 
Ss, waterways, and rail, to bring about reduction in overhead 
of the present 143 class I railroads, the hundreds of short- 

nd thousands of other transportation units, 

Reorganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission which, 

fered with by Congress, would aecept complete instead of 

partial responsibility for maintenance of transportation on a 

economic basis. 

Restoration of initiative to railroad management as a step in 

g about reduced expenses and early unification 

Revision of procedure, to reduce time and expense, in railroad 
zation, and provision of financial aid during ‘‘transition’’ 
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CAR POOLING PLAN 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


A definite plan for the pooling of the ordinary box car, 
later to be extended to others, estimated by its makers to work 
an annual saving of $100,000,000, has been transmitted by Co- 
ordinator Eastman to the three regional coordinating committees 
of the railroads, for the voluntary and immediate adoption by 
the railroads. The central pool organization contemplated by 
the plan, according to Mr. Eastman, should be controlled by the 
newly created Association of American Railroads. 

Canadian and Mexican interchange cars, or cars of other 
than pool cars, it is contemplated, will be handled under car 
service and per diem rules, or such reciprocal arrangements in 
connection with interchange as might be agreed to. It is fur- 
ther provided that pool cars will not be leased, rented or as- 
signed to an industry or any car user for storage, inter-plant 
on intra-plant movement, or for any transportation service with- 
out the approval of the car owner and the manager of the pool. 

The estimated saving of $100,000,000 is arrived at by es- 
timating operating savings by cutting down unnecessary empty- 
car mileage and the saving of capital carrying charges. The 
former is estimated at $75,000,000 and the latter at $25,000,000. 

The plan provides for the creation of a corporation by the 
Association of American Railroads, the directors of the associa- 
tion to be, ex officio, directors of the corporation, with the ad 
ministration of the pool under the direction of a board of con- 
trol consisting of two members from each of the five districts 
into which the country is to be divided for distribution pur- 
poses. The five districts are to be as the New England, with 
headquarters at Boston, Mass; eastern, with headquarters at 
Cleveland, O.; southeastern with offices at Atlanta, Ga.; west- 
ern with headquarters at Chicago, and southwestern with head- 
quarters at St. Louis. Short lines are to be assigned to specific 
trunk lines for purposes of car distribution and accounting. 
Each car in the pool is to have the letter D before its number. 
Tentative assignment of railroads has been made in an ap- 
pendix to the plan. 

The board of control is to appoint a general manager of 
the pool. He is to have a staff composed of a mechanical su- 
perintendent, an auditor, a secretary-treasurer and a manager 
for each district. The general manager would select personnel 
and fix the salaries of all officers and employes, subject to the 
approval of the board of control. Employes would have the 
status of railroad employes and retain the rights they had when 
on the pay rolls of the companies they were serving at the time 
of their transfer to the pool. 

Coordinator Eastman in submitting the plan to the coordi- 
nating committees said: 


I submit herewith for your consideration a report on a {Pro- 
posed Freight Car Pool’ prepared by my section of Car Pooling under 
the direction of O. C,. Castle with the assistance of N. D. Ballantine 
Both of these men, as you know, have had wide practical experience 
in the supply and distribution of freight cars. The plan proposed is 
designed for voluntary and immediate adoption by the railroads of the 
country upon a practicable basis capable of gradual expansion and im- 
provement until the ultimate development is at length reached In 
the preparation of the plan, the Section of Car Pooling has had the 
cooperation and valued assistance of committees of transportation, 
mechanical, and accounting railroad officers in active service. The) 
have given this aid freely and generously, but it must not be under- 
stood that they are in any way committed to the plan. The Section 
of Car Pooling assumes full responsibility 

The report is so arranged that it can be readily understood and 
considered. It begins with a synopsis of the facts presented and of 
the recommendations. It closes with specific answers to the objec- 
tions which have so frequently been made to a car pool I do not 
need to attempt any summarization of its contents Permit me to 
suggest, however, that at some stage in the consideration of the re- 
port you confer with Messrs. Castle and Ballantine and give them an 
opportunity to talk directly with you and answer any questions which 
may occur to you, The matter is of first rate importance and merits 
direct handling by the railroad executives. 

One point which is brought out in the report I wish to empha- 
size. Every time that two or more railroad systems are combined 
cars are pooled that formerly were owned by separate companies 
Some of the car pools which have thus been formed are very large 
Consider, for example, the Southern Pacific system, which extends 
the entire length of the Pacific Coast and eastward as far as New 
Orleans. The car requirements on the various parts of this system 
differ widely, yet problems of supply and distribution are handled 
more effectively than if the cars were divided in ownership and han- 
dling among many separate companies. Nor does any one doubt, I 
believe, that car supply and distribution could be handled effectively 
if all the railroad companies of the country were combined into a 
single system. 

Under the proposed plan precisely the same principles of supply 
and distribution are applied. The difference is that instead of accom- 
plishing the result by combining or pooling the companies, it is ac- 
complished by pooling only the cars in the hands of a federated or- 
ganization representing all of the companies. There are differences in 
accounting and similar matters, but not in the principles of car sup- 
ply and distribution. From this point of view, the plan is not an 
experiment but rests on the sound foundation of practical experience 

I commend this report to your very careful consideration, and 
have no doubt that it will receive such consideration 


The Castle Report 
Submitting the plan to the coordinator, Mr. Castle said: 
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There is submitted herewith for your consideration a report deal- 
ing with studies made by your Section of car pooling, respecting 
empty mileage of freight cars, its volume, its causes, and means 
by which it may be reduced. 

As a result of the consideration we have given this subject, it is 
our conclusion: 

(1) That there is a substantial and increasing volume of empty- 
car mileage in excess of that which is necessary in the equalization 
of unbalanced traffic and the orderly and efficient relocation of 
freight cars, 

(2) That the methods heretofore applied in the regulation of 
freight car interchange are ineffectual in the avoidance of these 
unnecessary and wasteful movements. 

(3) That the defects in the methods are fundamental and can- 
not be corrected without basic changes in the regulations. 

(4) That the coordinated operation of interchange freight cars 
offers the best practical solution for the correction of existing de- 
fects. 

(5) That the pooling of freight cars would immediately effect 
one of the principal benefits claimed by those who urge railroad 
consolidations without waiting for the final determination of the 
major features of such consolidation. 

We present, therefore, as the essential feature of our report, a 
definite proposal for a freight car pool, to include initially all box 
cars (excepting ventilated and automobile box), which are now or 
may subsequently be operated in interchange between railroads in 
the United States. 

We recommend the adoption of this proposal by the railroads 
at the earliest practicable date. 


Facts in Support of ‘Plan 


A synopsis of the facts relied upon to support the plan and 
of the recommendations follow: 


Facts. (1) In the through or “interline’’ movement of freight 
by rail, cars of necessity pass beyond the rails of their owners 
and are freely interchanged between railroads. 

(2) Regulations which govern the interchange of freight cars 
are the development of more than sevently years. Throughout this 
period the basic principle of the regulations has been the right of 
the car owner to the control of his individual car. These rules are 
commonly known as ‘“‘ownership rules.’ 

(3) The rules relating to the settlement between railroads for 
the use and maintenance of cars, although imperfect and inequitable, 
are definite and enforceable; those relating to the use and return 
of cars are indefinite and without adequate means for their en- 
forcement. 

(4) So-called “originating’”’ railroads, although required to main- 
tain a car ownership sufficient to meet their obligation to the pub- 
lic, have no control over their equipment when moved beyond their 
rails. 

In periods of heavy demand, railroads so situated are frequently 
denied the use of their cars, with consequent loss of revenue for 
which the car rental is inadequate compensation. 

(5) So-called ‘‘terminating’”’ railroads, which in times of shortage 
freely use the cars of other railroads in disregard of the principles 
of the regulations, can avoid burdensome car hire charges when cars 
are plentiful only by returning ‘“‘foreign’’ cars empty and using their 
own cars for loading to points beyond their rails. The effect is a 
crosshaul movement of empty cars of the same class and condi- 
tion. 

(6) The volume of empty-car mileage has increased annually, 
and analyses of car movements demonstrate that in the case of 
railroad-owned cars the increase is in a large degree caused by 
the efforts of individual railroads to shift the per diem burden. 

(7) The operation of privately-owned freight cars presents prob- 
lems which have disturbed the railroads and engaged the attention 
of regulatory bodies over a long period. 

In recent years practices have been developed in the operation 
of these cars, particularly privately-owned refrigerator cars, which 
adversely affect railroad revenues, not only by the creation of ex- 
cessive empty-car mileage and the displacement of railroad-owned 
cars by cars owned or leased by shippers, but through money pay- 
ments and other concessions which are in effect rebates to shipper- 
owners, 

(8) The annual “excess’’ empty-car mileage now exceeds 
2,000,000,000 miles. A conservative estimate of the operating sav- 
ings possible by the prevention of this unnecessary movement is 
$75,000,000 per year. 

(9) The lack of coordination in car interchange has the further 
effect of increasing the number of cars necessary to carry the 
traffic of the country. Car purchases controlled by individual needs 
ignoring general conditions, create instability in the volume of car 
construction with consequently higher unit prices. 

(10) The estimated saving in capital carrying charges possible 
through the coordination of operation and purchases is $25,000,000 
per year. 

(11) The situation demands serious consideration of constructive 
suggestions for changes in methods whereby uneconomical practices 
may be corrected and substantial savings effected. 

(12) Experimentation with numerous per diem and penalty rules, 
and with variations of the so-called ‘‘ownership’” rules, has failed 
to correct the defects in the regulatory methods, which defects have 
been demonstrated to be fundamental. 

(13) A recent study of the conditions outlined herein by authori- 
tative railroad organizations, covering a period of several months, 
has resulted in no practicable suggestions by railroad organizations 
for fundamental changes in methods. 

Recommendations. (1) All freight cars suitable for interchange 
service owned by steam railroads and private car lines operating in 
the United States should be assigned to a general pool operated 
by a central agency under the control of participating railroads 
for the joint and proportionate benefit of car owners and users. 

In the initial operation of the pool, ordinary box cars only should 
be included, other classes and types of railroad-owned and private 
line cars to be added as experience in the operation of the pool 
may warrant its expansion, 

(2) The ultimate objective of the pool is- to acquire owner- 
ship of cars assigned to the pool, together with necessary facilities 
for repairing cars, and to assume full responsibility for providing 
and maintaining a car supply adequate for the needs of shippers 
on all participating railroads. 

The immediate objective is the acquisition by lease or contract 
of all cars of the type designed for pool operation and the formation 
of an organization for the operation of cars in a nation-wide pool. 
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No change in ownership is at present involved, and Car initials wi) 
remain unchanged except for the addition of a pool designation. — 

(3) The pool organization should be controlled by the Associatio, 
of American Railroads. : 

(4) The pool will compensate car owners for the ownership cost. 
of cars used in pool service, based upon the appraised value of equ . 
ment; will maintain cars in suitable condition to meet transportatio; 
requirements; will make equitable distribution of cars as between rajj. 
roads, on the basis of proportionate unit contribution to the pool, ana 
will coordinate the retirement and replacement of freight car equip. 
ment in such manner as to insure an adequate supply and an order 
and stabilized program of car construction, 

(5) The pool will collect from car users a daily rental sufficiey; 
to meet the fixed cost of ownership and will prorate the cost of re. 
pairs and the operating expense of the pool among participating ra 
roads upon the basis of car mileage. 

(6) The pool will operate through a central and district offices 
charge of a General Manager and District Managers. District Mans 
gers will regulate interchange and distribution in the most econom(, 
manner as between railroads in their respective districts. The ee, 
tral office will regulate distribution as between districts. Distriby; 
between divisions of participating railroads and to shippers 
handled as at present by the individual railroad organizations 





The car pool plan makes provision for taking care of ae. 
counting problems; distribution of cars; maintenance; account. 
ing for car repairs; compensation for the owner; destruction of 
pool cars; retirement of pool cars; for the purchase or construe. 
tion of new cars by the pool in the event a pool member elects 
not to replace retired cars or if additional equipment is required. 
such cars to be held under pool ownership; determination of 
per diem rate and its computation; mileage charges; members 
right to as many cars as they contribute to the pool; the maip. 
tenance of a voluntary gateway interchange equalization: mem 
bers’ obligation in preferential use of pool cars; report and dis. 
position of surplus cars; storage of surplus pool cars; making of 
district managers responsible for the movement of cars between 
roads; obliges members to hold surplus cars equal to their 
contributions to the pool; the periodical interchange of summary 
reports to show the interchange of pool cars by groups of car 
ownership marks as among all railroads; exemption of cars han. 
dled on switching tariffs from per diem; requiring non-pool lines 
short lines and switching lines to pay the pool $1 a day for 
each car used, with no free time allowance; handling of Canadian 
and Mexican cars; leasing of pool cars to industries or for stor- 
age with the consent of the owner; and the imposition of a 
penalty upon a railroad ,having on line cars in excess of its 
contribution to the pool failing to comply with a pool manager's 
order for the delivery of empty cars to another railroad, the forfei- 
ture or penalty being an amount equivalent to the daily average 
freight revenue earned by “active” cars on the line in the month 
in which the failure takes place, for each car-day of delinquency 
in fulfilling the order, the money going to the damaged railroad 

Cars assigned to the pool are to be appraised on the basis 
established in Rule 112 of the American Railway Association 
(M. B. C.) code governing the interchange of cars, with a modi- 
fication providing that the value of each car or series of cars 
shall be the reproduction cost as outlined in the rules, less 
straight line depreciation of 3 per cent per annum from the 
date the car was built or rebuilt, limited to a maximum deprecia- 
tion of 45 per cent of the reproduction cost when entered into 
the pool. The reproduction cost established for rebuilt cars, th 
plan says, shall reflect the second-hand parts used therein. Equi)- 
ment purchased second-hand shall be reproduced as second-hand 

Each railroad system, the plan says, shall be responsible as 
at present for the proper distribution of the car supply on its 
line; and district managers shall be responsible for the equitable 
distribution of pool cars as among the railroads in their respec 
tive districts and the general manager for the general distribu: 
tion as among the districts. 

Maintenance of pool cars will be the obligation of the pool 
management, says the plan. Heavy, or classified repairs, the 
plan says, will be arranged for, preferably with the car ownel 
Running repairs will be made by the holding road at its most 
convenient and economical repair point. 

In the part of the plan covering the accounting for car re 
pairs; compensation of the car owner; destruction of pool cars, 
pool cars retired and replaced; and additional equipment, the 
plan says: 


Accounting for Car Repairs—Interstate Commerce Commi: 
sion Account No. 314, Freight Train Car Repairs, shall be subdivided 
so as to separate the items now included therein as between “Trans- 
portation,” and ‘Freight Car Repairs,” the latter item to be further 
separated as between ‘Pool Cars” and “‘All Other Cars.’’ The “Poo! 
Car Repairs” portion so reported to the Interstate Commerce CoM 
mission will be accepted by the Pool Manager as a proper charge \ 
the pool for pool car repairs, subject to a check of the railroad ac- 
counts by the Pool Management. No specific car repair bilis will be 
made by one road against another. : P 

(b) The cost of repairing damages to, or for the destruction © 
cars caused by accidents, wrecks, fires or unfair usage as defined i! 
M. C. B. rules, shall be borne by the responsible road through proper 
adjustment of Interstate Commerce Commission Account No. 314. 

(c) The loading of green hides, oils, creosoted products or othe 
commodities into closed cars suitable for high-grade commodities, 
thereby rendering them unfit for such use, shall be considered unfair 
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e and the expense incident to restoring the cars to commodity 
condition shall be borne by the road responsible for the dam- 


sag 


ass 


i) The cost of specially conditioning and carding cars for spe- 
eee modity loadings, furnishing and applying grain doors, car 
rs. sweeping, cleaning, scrubbing, etc., is an obligation of the 
nating road management. It shall be the duty of the pool man- 
ent to determine upon and require uniform practices with re- 
inspecting, carding and reporting the condition of pool equip- 
ffered in interchange. 
In the anticipation of a heavy general demand for a particu- 
vpe of ear, it shall be the obligation of the pool management to 
thorize a maintenance program which will insure a supply of serv- 
‘ble cars of the required type equal to 95 per cent or more of the 
: mber of such cars in the pool 
Compensation to Car Owners—The car owner shall be credited 
with an amount sufficient to cover the fixed cost of owner- 
determined upon the total appraisal of equipment assigned to 


(e) 


The items which will be represented in arriving at the fixed 
be Interest, Depreciation, Taxes and Insurance. 
nterest: Interest at 6 per cent per annum shall be computed 
upon the appraised and depreciated values of the total as- 
rs, 
The amount of interest so determined shall be included in the 
» be credited to participating roads in accordance with rules 
er set forth. This amount shall also be an item in estab- 
g the per diem rate to be charged for the use of pool cars by 
embers 
Depreciation: Depreciation at a rate established by the joint 
provided for in Section V shall be computed upon the re- 
n cost. The rate of depreciation shall be changed as may be 
to conform to rates which may later be established by the 
Commerce Commission. 
imount so arrived at shall be included in the amount to be 
ted to participating roads in accordance with rules hereinafter 
th. This amount shall also be an item in establishing the per 
te to be charged for the use of pool cars by pool members 
Taxes and Insurance: The expense of taxes and insurance on 
irs is an obligation of the pool. Such expense shall be inc'uded 
nount to be credited to participating roads. This expense will 
included in the amount used to establish the per diem rate 
harged for the use of pool cars by pool members. 
Cars Destroyed—When, for any reason, a pool car is de- 
the Pool Manager shall be promptly furnished with full in- 
in order that accounts may be correctly stated and settle- 
effected with owner. Such settlement shall be on the basis of 
Railway Association Code of Interchange Rules. 
I Cars Retired and Replaced—The pool management may re- 
t retirement or withdrawal of cars which become obsolete, or 
re unfit for pool service due to deterioration or weak con- 


Subject to the approval of the pool management, car owners 
ntain their unit contribution to the pool by providing for re- 
; of destroyed or retired equipment with new units of a de- 
gT nforming to pool standards 
\ nal Equipment—Should pool members not elect to replace 
1 irs, or if additional equipment shall be required for pool 
the pool management may arrange for the purchase or con- 
of new cars of suitable design 
Such cars when acquired shall be owned by and operated for 
of the pool. 

No pool member shall be permitted to pur hase or build for 
inge service cars of the type or types included in the pool 

formal approval of the pool management. 


\ general purpose and policy declaration in the folder says: 


such time as standardization of car design and maintenance 
more nearly achieved, it shall be the duty of the pool man- 
so far as practicable, to confine pool cars to their owner's 
here they may be more economically repaired and best serve 
terests of the railroad and the public. 
In the distribution of pool cars, it shall be the duty of the 
nagement, as far as possible, to eliminate empty cross-haul, 
relocate cars into originating territory with the minimum out- 
expense to the carriers as a whole. To the extent that re- 
n is accomplished by the use of short-routing, the equalization 
ded and empty car mileage through specific junctions and over 
roads will be affected. It shall be the obligation of the pool 
gement to adjust any inequalities arising from short routing 
tions so as to fairly apportion the burdens and benefits of such 
ns. The maximum rate to be paid any railroad for an excess 
t of empty pool cars incident to the short-routing, shall be 
ts per car-mile, plus bridge and terminal arbitraries. Per 
rges accruing while such cars are en route will be assumed 
irrying line. 


EASTMAN PASSENGER ORDER 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 





Coordinator Eastman, in the first order of the kind issued by 
has forbidden the putting into effect of a proposal of the 
Ouisville & Nashville Railroad Company to discontinue through 
lassenger train arrangements between Chicago and the south 
vith the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Company and to 
ibstitute such arrangements with the New York Central Lines. 

The trustee of the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, after an 
unsuce essful effort to get the L. & N. to change its plan, filed with 
oordinator Eastman a letter and memorandum alleging that 
the proposed change would result in “wholly unjustifiable dupli- 
ition of service and waste of transportation.” The coordinator 
elerred the matter to the three regional coordinating committees 
% carriers with a request that they investigate and report to 
'm as soon as possible what action, if any, they were prepared 

take. H. G. Taylor, chairman of a joint meeting of the three 
Cordinating committees, reported’ that the railroads concerned 
‘re within their rights in establishing the proposed through 
service. A compromise proposal was rejected by the C. & E. I. 
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The coordinator, according to his report, made an independent 
investigation of the facts in the matter. After quoting section 
4 of Title I of the emergency railroad transportation act, 1933, 
which relates to the purposes of the title, the coordinator said: 


Attention is called to the words ‘‘unnecessary duplication of serv- 
ices and facilities’’ and ‘other wastes and preventable expense,” and 
also to the proviso that “no routes now existing shall be eliminated 
except with the consent of all participating lines or upon order of 
the Coordinator.” Three regional coordinating committees of the 
carriers were constituted by Section 3 of the act, and Section 5 makes 
it their duty to carry out the purposes set forth in subdivision (1) 
of Section 4, so far as such action can be voluntarily accomplished 
by the carriers. Where they find voluntary action impossible, it is 
made their duty to recommend to the Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation that he give appropriate directions to the carriers by order. 
The Coordinator is also directed to confer freely with the committees 
and give them the benefit of his advice and assistance, and ‘‘if, in 
any instance, a committee has not acted with respect to any matter 
which the Coordinator has brought to its attention and upon which 
he is of the opinion that it should have acted, under the provisions of 
Section 5,’’ he is “‘authorized and directed to issue and enforce such 
order, giving appropriate directions to the carriers with respect to 
such matter, as he shall find to be consistent with the public inter- 
est.”’ 3y Section 9 the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
authority, upon petition and after due notice and a public hearing, 
to review any order which the Coordinator may issue, and thereafter 
either confirm the order or set it aside or reissue it in modified form 
Pending such review, the Commission may suspend the order if it 
finds immediate enforcement thereof would result in irreparable 
damage to the petitioner or work grave injury to the public interest 

In their memorandum (Exhibit B) the New York Central and the 
Louisville & Nashville make this comment: 


‘“‘Heretofore, the many changes made in the Dixie Route have 
been considered matters entirely within the judgment of the manage- 
ments of the interested carriers. It is believed that the same con- 
siderations may apply to the present situation, and that the ques- 
tion in its ultimate form is whether managerial judgment is to con- 
trol or whether public authority shall substitute its opinion, not in a 
matter of public regulation, but in a detail of management.” 

All public regulation is necessarily an interference with mana- 
gerial discretion, but it is clear that as a matter of policy such regu 
lation should be held to the minimum required by the public interest 
Prior to the Emergency Railroad Transportation Act, 1933, it was 
not the policy of the federal government to undertake any control of 
railroad management for the purpose of eliminating or avoiding such 
evils as “unnecessary duplication of services’’ and ‘‘wastes and pre- 
ventable expense.’’ In order “to foster and protect interstate com- 
merce in relation to railroad transportation by preventing and relieving 
obstructions and burdens thereon resulting from the present acute 
economic emergency, and in order to safeguard and maintain an 
adequate national system of transportation,’”’ the Emergency Rail- 
road Transportation Act, 1933, was passed. For a temporary period, 
under existing emergency conditions, the Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation was given power, subject to the review of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and if the railroads would not act vol- 
untarily, to require the elimination or avoidance of the economi: 
evils above mentioned, among others. 

That the public interest is vitally affected by such matters, par- 
ticularly under present economic conditions, is demonstrated not only 
by the general financial weakness of the railroad industry, but by 
the situation of such a road as the Chicago & Eastern Illinois. That 
road is in dire financial straits and in no condition to endure such a 
further blow as is now aimed at it This blow is to be struck on 
October 28, unless the Coordinator is able to intervene { 

As the law stands, it is clearly the duty of the Coordinator to 
intervene by order in this instance, in view of the failure of the 
carriers’ regional coordinating committees to act, if the facts dis- 
close that the change in service proposed by the Louisville & Nash- 
ville and the New York Central would result in ‘‘unnecessary dupli- 
cation of services” or “‘other wastes and preventable expense.”’ 


After dealing with details of the service involved, the report 
stated that the facts before the coordinator indicated clearly 
that the proposed change would result in a duplication of serv- 
ices, inasmuch as the same train service as now operated would 
be retained on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois and new and addi- 
tional trains would be operated by the New York Central. Traffic 
conditions, it said, clearly made duplication of such services 
unnecessary, and that if the new service were to be operated 
over the N. Y. C. with safety, comfort or convenience to the 
public equal to that which was afforded by the C. & E. I. line, 
substantial additional expenditures would be necessary for im- 
provements and maintenance. Under present traffic conditions, it 
said, such expenditures would constitute wastes and preventable 
expense. Continuing, the report of the coordinator said: 


In these*circumstances and with the information now in his pos- 
session, the Coordinator finds it necessary to issue an order in further- 
ance of the purposes of Title I of the Emergency Railroad Transporta- 
tion Act, 1933, and for the protection of the public interest. It is plain, 
however, that there has not been an opportunity for a complete de- 
velopment of all of the facts in regard to this matter. It is a situa- 
tion where a public hearing is much to be desired. If, therefore, 
a petition is filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission for a 
review of this order, the Coordinator will not oppose, but on the con- 
trary will favor, such review, in order that all interested parties may 
have full opportunity to be heard, both on facts and on issues of law, 
and in order that the Commission may have an opportunity to pass 
judicially on these matters. 

As a matter of some pertinency in this connection, it may be 
stated that some months ago the lines operating between Chicago and 
St. Louis had a somewhat similar controversy, involving, however, the 
curtailment rather than the expansion of passenger service. Through 
the good offices of the commissioner of the western lines, H. G. Taylor, 
an agreement was reached whereunder each line took off one train, 
and this agreement was reached notwithstanding the fact that all of the 
trains in question which were then being operated by the Alton 
Railroad were remunerative. This is an indication that the general 
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was then recognized by the carriers, 

In its letter of September 28 to the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, 
the Louisville & Nashville stated its intention of declining to re 
ceive, on and after October 28, through passenger cars tendered by 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

In Section 4 of Title I of the Emergency Railroad Transportation 
Act it is provided: 

“That no routes now existing shall be eliminated except with the 
consent of all participating lines or upon order of the Coordinato1 


In this instance there has been no such consent or order See 
the discussion of this provision of the statute in Quanah, A. & P. Rs 
Co, vs. Panhandle & 8S. F. Ry. Co., 67 Fed. Rep. (2d series) 826 


The report stated that the Chicago & Eastern Illinois had 
for about 50 years operated through passenger train cars between 
Chicago and points in the south via Evansville, Ind., in connec 
tion with the L. & N. Continuing with respect to the service 
involved the report said: 


Since 1908 the service of this character to and from Florida 
points, in connection with the Louisville & Nashville, the Nashville, 
Chattanooga & St. Louis, and other lines south of Atlanta, has 
been operated under the name “Dixie Flyer,’’ and there have been 
additional trains known as the “Dixie Limited,” the “Dixie xpress,’ 
and the ‘Dixie Mail.’’ At present, two through trains each way per 
day are operated over this route between Chicago and Florida points, 
and one over the same route as far as Nashville and thence to New 
Orleans, with connections to southeastern points. There are three 
other principal routes, one over the Illinois Central and connections, 
aother over the Pennsylvania via Cincinnati in connection with the 
Louisville & Nashville, and a third over the New York Central via 
Cincinnati in connection with the Southern 

On September 25, 1934, the Chicago & Eastern Illinois received 
notice in writing from the Louisville & Nashville that the New York 
Central had offered to establish over its line between Chicago and 
Evansville through passenger service to points on and via the Louis 
Ville & Nashville comparable to that which has been operated in 
connection with the Chicago & Eastern Illinois; that the advantages 
to the Louisville & Nashville from such service appeared to be such 
that it could not properly decline the proposal; and that it would 
therefore be necessary on October 28, 1934, to discontinue the inte 
change at Evansville of through passenger train equipment with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. This was the first notice which the Chi 
cago & Eastern Illinois had received that such a step was contem- 
plated, 


TRAFFIC QUESTIONNAIRE 


If and when a freight or passenger traffic solicitor uses rail 
road money in buying the wherewithal to show that form of hos 
pitality the ritual of which begins with, “Here’s how,” or, “All 
down the red hatch,” he is to tell Coordinator Eastman about 
the transaction. Mr. Eastman is making an inquiry of the traffic 
departments of the railroads for what he calls “An Organization 
and Marketing Survey of Class I Roads.” That survey, according 
to Mr. Eastman’s letter, addressed to executives of Class I rail 
roads, is the fourth and last of the major surveys undertaken by 
his Section of Transportation Service of which J. R. Turney 
is the director. Mr. Turney is to answer all questions concern. 
ing it. That means expenses are to be reported. 

If and when the traffic department or persons therein con 
tained donate railroad money to the Sons of Habbakuk or the 
Nephews of Thor they are to tell about such donations and all 
others, it might be added. Naturally all things that go to make 
up what has sometimes been called the “swindle sheet” are to be 
reported. Naturally, if the price of an overcoat is concealed in 
one of such sheets, the one making the answer is not required, 
it is believed, to make a map showing the location of the afore 
mentioned overcoat, That might be deemed an invasion of a 
man’s constitutional right. The Constitution says a man may not 
be required to incriminate himself. When, in obedience to sta 
tutes, something that might incriminate is required, the telling 
may not be used against the one who tells. But if railroad money 
is not donated, donations are not an expense of doing business. 

The inquiry requires those affected to fill out eight forms 
Naturally the forms are not so minute as might be inferred from 
the observations about evidences of hospitality and overcoats 
But the object is to find out about the railroad traffic organiza 
tions, their work and expenses. As to the forms, Mr. Eastman’s 
letter to the executives says: ° 


Forms 1, 2 and 8 deal with traffic department organization and 
policies, both freight and passenger. 

Form 4 calls for a report from each freight traffic department 
agency, summarizing that agency's expenses, activities and results 
of those activities as reflected in the number of patrons, calls made 
upon them, and traffic obtained, classified by commodity groups and 
volumes 

Form 5 is an individual return to be answered by each officer 
and employe of the freight and passenger traffic department and is a 
record of their age, education, experience, duties and distribution of 
time worked in a typical week 

Form 6 is an individual return to be made by each freight traffic 
officer and employe whose duties include solicitation, It provides for 
information as to calls made, and shippers’ requests for service It 
also calls for opinions as to solicitation methods used and the possi 
bilities for improvement. 

Form 7 will analyze advertising expenditures and results (passen- 
ger, freight and institutional). It is being reviewed by a committee of 
outside experts and will be sent to you when completed 

Form 8 deals with respondent's general office organization (other 
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than traffic) and station agents. It segregates general office fo; 




































































































es | 
and compensation between departments and classifies positions }, -" 
tween those which contact patrons regularly and those which do , then 
It calls for certain information with respect to carrier train and The 
schedule agreements and time table conferences It also cal f 
Statement from carrier executives as to advertising policies | 
it provides for summaries of the age, education, and experi: I 
all station agents and also of the organization and activities f publ 
rier’s public relations and economic research departments wl 
Other inquiries are being sengé to freight and passenger 1 gonlin 
classification bureaus for information as to their expenses a san 
tivities, and to shippers asking their opinions of railroad frei; (80, 
licitation and suggestions for improvement the 
The organization and marketing survey is the fourth anc 
the major surveys undertaken by my Section of Transportation s; NI 
ice and questions relating to it should be addressed to J. R , tha 
director of that section Please let me know the name of the ft W 
in your organization with whom we should communicate ¢ 
matter anki 
We will appreciate your filing of the return to the rail in I ary 
November 10 ‘ 
The forms to be filled out probably would terrify such ; ecol 


had never received a form from the government or a very larg 
industrial organization. To such as had had prior experience ¢} pI 
Kastman forms probably would be “just another” list of ques 
tions, some foolish and others not so foolish, in the eyes of ¢ ‘ 
man required to take time out to furnish data. For instance inp! 
Form 1, pertaining to traffic department organization, activities I 
and policies, consists of three sheets, to be supplemented wij asi 
organization charts of the traffic department, freight and pa 
senger to be shown separately, using sheets eleven inches w 
and seventeen inches long, which are the dimensions of the for 
sheets for the charting of the organizations. 

Hundreds of questions are to be answered, if each 
division of a question is to be counted as a separate one, F 
instance, the first of three sheets of Form 1 contains nominal 
only eight questions. But each is divided. In making 
swers the respondent answers about fifty questions, There a ¢ 
about sixteen such sheets. 

The questions, in addition to methods and expenses, are a 
the ages, qualifications, education, training and experiences of 
the employes in the traffic departments, as to the method 
in advertising the services of the railroads even down to the point 


I 


as to whether advertising novelties are given out, as to what ! 
checking is done to gauge the effectiveness of advertising and \ 
about everything else that a traffic man could think up about illy 
his own line of work. tims 


In Form 4, the railroads are specifically asked to furnish 
data for the period between January 1 and June 30, 1934, wit 
respect of the respondent’s agency expense allocable to freig! 


traffic after deducting all amounts billed against other accounts nd 
incurred in “clubs and entertainments, etc.,” by officers, solic 
tors, chief clerks, senior clerks, stenographers, junior clerks a ft 
other employes 

This questionnaire, sent to the railroads on October 3, was 


not made public until inquiries were made about it 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


(Icexcerpts from the address of James J. Donohue, general : 
attorney, Louisville and Nashville, at the annual dinner of the pe 
portation Club of Evansville, Indiana, October 24.) 


Perhaps when you read the subject assigned to me, “Wha 
About the Railroads—Is Government Ownership Inevitable?” you 
said to yourselves ‘“‘My answer is ‘No’ to that question becausé 
public sentiment is opposed to a departure of that kind.” Wel 
Iam not so optimistic. The Coordinator of Transportation, abl 
efficient, conscientious, and supported by the prestige of a grea! 
office, has for years advocated government ownership under ce! 
tain conditions. I am convinced that there are but few leaders 
of railroad organized labor who do not, for obvious reasons, favo! 
government operation at least. A few United States senators 
and congressmen are not unsympathetic to the idea, and we 
have the word of the president of the Railroad Owners’ Associa 
tion that “a real trend towards government ownership is evident 
among the holders of railroad securities 

I grant you there is no such sentiment among the people wh 
depend, in no small measure, for the prosperity of their busi lel 
ness enterprises, upon efficient and economic rail transportation 
and large taxpayers cannot but view with alarm the idea of th 
government projecting itself still further into the transportation 
business. The first group have not forgotten the bitter exper! 
ence with government operation during the twenty-two months® 
ended February 28, 1920. The second group know that the wa! (ra 
period experiment cost taxpayers more than one and one-half 
billion dollars, They know that, even in that trying period, th 
operation was not free from politics and they are by no meals wh 
convinced that, in the event government ownership is adopted 
as a permanent policy in our country, we shall escape the fate le 
of countries in continental Europe where state ownership is 4! est 
accomplished fact and where political domination of the railroads 
is quite the order of the day. I have recently seen photographs 
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*¢ two huge German locomotives. The inscription on one of 
nas translated, reads: “Yes, only Hitler, Leader of the State.’ 
The other carries this message to the electorate: “Vote Yes.” 
During the past ten years Canadian taxpayers have had to 
lig up 456,063,195 to satisfy service charges on the bonds of the 
nublicly-owned Canadian National Railways, while the privately 
pine d Canadian Pacific Railway Company, out of savings on the 
same rate structure, paid to the holders of its securities $401, 
aed. 152 without sacrificing anything in the way of efficiency. In 
e light of this experience of our neighbor to the north, and our 
own tragic experience fifteen years ago, is it not passing strange 
‘hat there Should be any responsible group of our fellow citizens 
who would give serious thought to the United States government 
aking over and operating our railroads and, as a necessary corol- 
the nation’s bus and truck lines? But assuming, for argu- 
ments sake, that a sentiment for so radical a departure in our 
omic life is, in fact, non-existent, is there not still a possi- 
indeed a probability, of this thing being accomplished in 
of public opinion to the contrary? I think there is. Unwise 
lation, unreasonable regulation, excessive taxation, unregu- 
1 lated, subsidized competition on land and water, coupled with the 
nprecedented business depression, have already brought many 
iliroads to the brink of disaster. These conditions have created 
4 situation whereby 67 per cent of Class I railroads are not earn- 
fixed charges, whereby many others are in receivership, and 
vy financially weak lines, those in receivership as well as 
ose that have thus far escaped the sheriff, owe the govern 
ment $350,000,000, 
rhe federal railroad retirement act will add to the operating 
es of rail carriers $60,000,000 the very first year and will 
ire the staggering aggregate sum of $5,000,000,000 to liqui- 
ensions Which will accrue out of service rendered prior to 
date of approval of the act. It is perfectly apparent, I sub 
that a few more straws like this act will break the back of 
patient old railroad camel and compel the taking over of 
railroads by the government as an absolute necessary if 
sportation chaos, or worse, is to be averted. 
The railroad six-hour day bill unquestionably will be pressed 
r passage in the next Congress It will not relieve the unem- 
yment situation to any appreciable extent, but will automatic 
lly increase the carriers’ payroll account 33! per cent plus 
time and a half after the first six hours—and it will turn the 
breaking trick almost over night. . 
rhe failure of the Congress to regulate motor and water 
port, the further extension of the latter means of transport 
Is nd the passage of the full-crew and train-limit bills will bring 
government operation within a comparatively short period 
I time 
rhe railroads are deserving of a better fate. Their story, 
id over a period of more than a century, is one of empire 
ding, of constructive service in time of peace and war; of 
ewarded service when pestilence and famine stalk abroad in 
nd; of the rehabilitation of railroad property at a cost of 
even and one-half billion dollars after the ravages of federal 
ntrol; of the payment of one million dollars per day in taxes; 
the employment, in normal times, at a cost of two and one-half 
dollars annually, of one and three-quarters million men 
, women in useful, gainful occupation; of the expenditure of 
7 more than a billion dollars annually for material and supplies; 
ud other achievements too numerous to mention, On the other 


nd, their story is one of inadequate rates during the golden 


ears 1923-1929; of primitive, costly and almost impossible regu- 
tion; of taxes well nigh unbearable (increasing in percentage 
{earnings from 4.39 per cent in 1920 to 8.12 per cent in 1933); 
id finally of the competition of other forms of transport, which 


" unfair because they are not regulated or taxed adequately and 
; because they are receiving enormous subsidies from both the 
federal government and the states, 


Of the latter, the most iniquitous, certainly from the stand- 
of southeastern lines, is the competition of the United 
government with its own citizens in the transportation 
through the operation of the government-owned Inland 

erways Corporation, on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. 

concern, because it is handling traffic at less than cost, with 
vvernment making up its deficits, is an unfair competitor of 
ose lines and has measurably contributed to the insolvency of 


6.2 


3° le M. & O. Railroad Company, and is cutting cruelly into the 
! 'rattic of other contiguous lines, particularly those of the Illinois 
f ‘entral and the Louisville and Nashville. 

There are but few United States senators and congressmen 
; who are prejudiced against the private ownership of public utili- 


les and all of them are just as responsive to the sentiments of 
their constituents as are your state representatives. In the inter- 
est of a square deal for the railroad industry, are you not willing, 
eltween now and January 1 next, to seek out those who will 
represent you at Weshington and acquaint them with your views 
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with respect to the important railroad bills which they will be 
called upon to consider in the next Congress? They will not 
resent your doing so and those charged with the duty of admin 
istering the affairs of carriers by rail will greatly appreciate your 
interest. 


CARRIER EXPENDITURES 

The Commission, in No. 26425, in the matter of expendi 
tures by Class I railroads (see Traffic World, March 24, p. 555), 
has docketed the replies of the railroads to the Commission 
questionnaire calling for reports as to payments of $5,000 or 
more a year in the years 1930, 1931, 1932, and 1933, for services 
rendered by other than regular employes, including accounting, 
advertising, educational activities, engineering, entertainment, 
financial, legal, solicitation and valuation. 

One of the interesting disclosures set forth in the docket 
is that the firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine and Wood, in 
1930 received $135,260.41 through the Missouri Pacific for legal 
services rendered Class I carriers, including all Missouri Pacific 
Lines, from April, 1927, to May, 1930, in the St. Louis & O’Fallon 
recapture-valuation case before the Commission and the courts, 
including special services of R. H. Kelley, as associate counsel 
The same firm received $42,589.51 in 1930 from the Missouri 
Pacific for legal work done in the proceeding, in which the Mis 
souri Pacific asked authority to acquire control by lease of 
subsidiary lines 

The return of the Baltimore & Ohio shows payments to 
Henry W. Anderson as special consolidation counsel as follows 
1930, $10,000; 1931, $45,300.97; 1932, $30,289.73, and 1933, $18,- 
659.84. It also shows that Henry C. Hall, as special counsel, 
received $10,000 in 1930, $10,000 in 1931 and $9,124.24 in 1932. 
As special counsel, Luther M, Walter, according to the B. & O. 
return, received $22,690.52 in 1931, $6,273.73 in 1932, and $6, 
593.71 in 1933. The firm of Walter, Burchmore & Belnap, as 
special counsel, received $8,536.70 in 1930 from the B. & O., 
according to the B. & O. return. 

Coverdale & Colpitts, according to the returns of the Bangor 
& Aroostook, Maine Central and Boston & Maine, in 1932, re- 
ceived $10,333 from each of those roads for making a study 
regarding the possible consolidation of the three roads named. 
This firm received $125,000 for fees and expenses in 1930 for 
work done for the Chesapeake & Ohio in Finance Docket No. 
6486, according to the return of the C. & O. 

In 1930, according to the return of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
the following payments were made to C. C. McChord for fees 
and expenses for legal services in a number of C. & O. finance 
cases before the Commission in the period March 1, 1927, to 
October 1, 1930: $57,400; $66,000; $66,000; $17,500; $4,300; 
$8,900; $13,200, and $6,700. 

The return of the Wabash shows that $50,000 was pald to 
Charles E. Hughes in 1930 for legal services defending a law 
suit to compel payment of cumulative dividends on Class A 
capital stock. 


RAIL PURCHASING POWER 

“The iron and steel industry has lost market outlet for its 
products since 1929, amounting to more than a million dollars a 
day, as a direct result of reduced railroad purchasing power,” 
said Z. G. Hopkins, of the Western Railways’ Committee on 
Public Relations, in an address before the Independent Steel 
Shippers’ Association at Pittsburgh, Oct. 23. “All major indus 
tries have suffered through the fact that annual railroad pur 
chases in the past four years have averaged approximately 
three-quarters of a billion dollars less than in the five-year 
period ending with 1929, their total purchases in the last three 
full years being $133,000,000 less than in the single year, 1923, 
but no other industry has suffered as acutely as the steel in 
dustry from this cause. 

“For many years prior to 1930, the railroads had been the 
biggest customers of the steel industry, consuming approximately 
25 per cent of the country’s total production of finished steel. 
In 1933 railroad purchases of steel had fallen off 74 per cent. 
Production of finished steel had been cut in half, but, notwith- 
standing this fact, the railroads bought only 9 per cent of the 
total produced, In the five years ending with 1929 the average 
annual purchases of iron and steel products by the railroads 
directly amounted to $461,289,760. Last year their direct pur 
chases of iron and steel products totaled $110,720,000. 

“Recovery of railroad purchasing power is of primary im- 
portance in all programs looking toward restoration of normal 
production in the heavy goods industries, which everyone agrees 
is essential to return of stable employment conditions and re- 
sumption of the country’s commerce in its usual volume, In 
almost five years since 1929, railroad purchases of the products 
of the durable goods industries have been approximately $4,- 
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500,000,000 less than they were in the five-year period ending 
with 1929. 

“Much has been said concerning the effect on general busi- 
ness of decline in the purchasing power of the farmers. Cer- 
tainly no one who comprehends basic relationships in our com- 
merce will minimize the importance of the farmer as a customer 
of industry generally. Farmers find their markets, however, 
among those engaged in other industry, and farm income, in 
the end, is dependent upon purchasing power and employment 
conditions in other industry, and upon transportation of farm 
products to these markets. Vitally concerned as it is with 
maintenance of adequate transportation, agriculture, along with 
all other industry, has a great stake in recovery of railroad 
purchasing power. Neither agriculture nor the iron and steel 
industry can escape the fact that reform of public policies with 
respect to transportation is a prerequisite to such railroad 
recovery. 

“Policies under which all sections, all classes, all industries, 
all legitimate enterprises, may profit equably, alone will pave 
the way to the general business recovery toward which we are 
all striving. Jug-handled adjustments which may be temporarily 
beneficial to this or that industry, individual or section, but which 
do not reach the roots of our infirmities will not permanently 
promote general welfare. Farmers will not profit from policies 
that damage those to whom they must look for markets, nor 
will steel manufacturers; and neither will be benefited by 
policies that are destructive of the transportation element upon 
which both must depend in their marketing. 

“Transportation, and primarily rail transportation, is an 
essential element in all business. Independent of its place in 
the general set-up, though, it must be given special considera- 
tion in our planning for general recovery, for the reason that 
we have heretofore chosen to surround railroads with a degree 
of public regulation that has not been applied to any other 
major commercial activity financed by private capital and con- 
ducted through private enterprise.” 


GREAT LAKES BOARD 


The Great Lakes Regional Advisory Board held its thirty- 
eighth regular meeting at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 10, with an attendance of approximately three hundred and 
twenty-five traffic and railroad representatives from Ohio, Michi- 
gan, Pennsylvania, and the Niagara Frontier. Clare B. Tefft, 
transportation commissioner of the Toledo Chamber of Com- 
merce, presided. 

The forecast of business based on questionnaire returns 
from all industries in the Great Lakes territory indicates a de- 
crease for the fourth quarter of 1934, in comparison with the 
same period of last year. In the fourth quarter of 1933 a total 
of 230,737 cars were actually loaded and it is estimated 220,976 
will be required to move traffic in October, November, and 
December of this year, a decrease of 4.2 per cent. 

The heavy loading of ore and concentrates in the early part 
of the season is instrumental in bringing about the decrease for 
the fourth quarter of the year. Deducting this item from the 
estimate would tend to show an increase. 

A report rendered by K. A. Moore, Detroit, chairman of the 
automobile committee, indicated an increase of 45.7 per cent 
over the same period of last year, an increase in round figures of 
approximately 11,000 cars. Increases were also reported by W. E. 
Maloney, Buffalo, chairman of the grain and grain products 
committee; W. H. Markle, St. Clair, Michigan, chairman of the 
salt committee; G. W. Cole, Cleveland, chairman of the cement 
committee, and by others. 

Leonard V. Simms, of the Board of Commerce, Detroit, and 
chairman of the chambers of commerce committee, made an 
interesting and comprehensive report covering a survey of twelve 
cities reporting to him throughout the district, which indicated 
business was on an upward trend and would gain materially 
by the end of the year. 

A very complete report was submitted by W. H. Kimball, 
Cleveland, chairman of the loss and damage prevention commit- 
tee, as to the help that can be given shippers to improve their 
loading to prevent damages. C. H. Dietrich, executive vice-chair- 
man, of the freight claim division, American Railway Association, 
made a brief talk in connection with the work of this committee. 

Fred M. Renshaw, of the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, and 
chairman of a special committee, rendered a report on activities 
of Federal Coordinator of Transportation Jos. B. Eastman. 

Professor Dunford, of the Michigan State College, Lansing, 
Michigan, submitted a report on government ownership of the 
railroads. 

General conditions of the railroads throughout the country 
were reported on by W. J. McGarry, manager, open top section, 
American Railway Association, Washington. 

At the noon day luncheon Senator Joe P. Hanley, of New 
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York, made an address on what must be done to bring aboy 
better working conditions. 

Cleveland, Ohio, was selected as the next meeting place y 
the board, March, 1935. 





TRANS.-MO.-KAN. BOARD 

Freight traffic originating in the territory of the Trans 
Missouri-Kansas Shippers’ Board will be 4.7 per cent greate 
in the fourth quarter of this year than in the same period 9; 
1933, according to reports presented to the board by its cop 
modity committees at a meeting in Kansas City October 1) 
Total loadings of 316,667 cars were forecast for the territory a; 
compared with actual loadings of 302,581 cars last year. Among 
the commodities which move in heaviest volume in the distric 
increased loadings are anticipated in the case of coal, 5 per cent 
grain products, 20 per cent; hay, straw, and alfalfa, 50 per cent 
live stock, 20 per cent; and sand, stone and gravel, 10 per cent 
while loadings of packing house products are expected to equa! 
last year’s volume. Decreased loadings are anticipated wit) 
respect to cement, 3 per cent; grain, 10 per cent; and lumber 
and forest products, 10 per cent. 

A discussion of the much-debated question as to the lone 
and short haul clause of the transportation act was participate 
in by F. W. Robinson, vice-president, Union Pacific System 
Homer Hoch, former congressman and now chairman of the 
Kansas Public Service Commission; Carl Giessow, transportatioy 
commissioner, St. Louis Chamber of Commerce; R. T. Willette 
traffic manager and executive secretary, Kansas City (Kansas 
Chamber of Commerce, and Harry See, chairman of the Wes. 
ern Conference Committee, San Francisco, representing railroad 
labor. Messrs. Robinson and See strongly urged modification 
the fourth section as a means whereby railroads might compete 
for traffic other than that port-to-port now moving via the 
-anama Canal. Mr, Hoch argued that no relinquishment of the 
provisions of the act is justifiable, expressing the belief that 
such action would be detrimental to the producers and shippers 
in the intermediate territory where no boat competition exists 
He felt that the best answer to the problem confronting the 
railroads was to be found in equal regulation of all transportation 
agencies. Messrs. Giessow and Willette favored modification of 
the fourth section as in the interest of shippers and receivers 
in the Trans-Missouri-Kansas territory. 

The board adopted a resolution favoring restoration of the 
wording of the fourth section to that which existed prior to the 
1920 amendments, supplemented by provisions insuring reason- 
ably expeditious action on cases filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

At the afternoon session O. C. Castle, director, section of 
car pooling, Federal Coordinator of Transportation, discussed 
the subject, “A Freight Car Pool—Why and What.” (See Traffi 
World, Oct. 138, p. 578.) H. R. Lake, general superintendent of 
transportation of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, followed 
Mr. Castle with a discussion of the principle of car pooling from 
the standpoint of the western railroads. Pointing out that in as 
much as the Coordinator has not submitted for consideration any 
details of a proposed pooling plan, Mr. Lake indicated that as 4 
result of experience with car pooling during federal contro] of the 
railroads the Santa Fe had “grave apprehension” as to its ability 
under pool operation to continue to render the shippers served 
by it the efficient service, and full and satisfactory car suppl) 
which has obtained in past years. Stating that in general the 
cars owned by eastern railroads are not maintained in the condi- 
tion which is necessary to the handling of commodities which 
originate in volume in the west, Mr, Lake said: “To meet the 
needs of western railroads and avoid excessive cross-hauling, it 
is my judgment, predicated upon the needs of the Santa Fe, that 
85 per cent of the supply of box cars available to those lines 
should be maintained in first class condition, and that to mail- 
tain all the box cars of the country at such a high standard would 
be a vast economic waste because there is a large amount of 
loading which does not require cars in such condition.” 


He expressed the opinion that the present car service and 
per diem rules, properly observed, provided the most satisfactory 
and economical method of car handling. 


The car pooling committee on the board, Walter Scott, traffic 
manager, Kansas City Board of Trade, chairman, made a progress 
report, pending further developments and release of a car pool- 
ing plan by the Coordinator, pointing out that the same time the 
public interest in the maintenance of good car service now 
enjoyed and urging that opportunity be given for public particl 
pation in the discussion of the merits of any proposed change 
in car handling methods before final decision is reached. 

Clyde M. Reed, general chairman of the board, presided 
There was an attendance of approximately five hundred shipPe!, 
receiver, and railroad representatives. 
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CONVENTION OF TRUCKERS 


1LOSE to 500 members of the American Trucking Associa- 
( tions, Inc., were on hand for the opening of their first annual 
vention at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, October 22. They lis- 
oned with interest to an address by Joseph B. Eastman, Federal 
‘coordinator of Transportation, on the subject of motor truck 
eculation, in which he frankly told them his ideas and his 
sons for them. He spoke as follows: 
«The first annual convention of a central organization rep- 
rocenting the motor truck industry of the country is an historic 
easion, and I am glad to bé here and to have the privilege of 
dressing you. During the first half of my life—and I still 
. nsider myself a young man—there was no such industry, and 
if it was even thought of, it was only in the minds of a few 
fanciful dreamers. Certainly no one had a sufficiently wild 
imagination to dream that by the year A. D. 1934 great trucks 
would be transporting goods at express speeds and for long dis- 
tances over beautiful paved highways in every part of the coun- 
ry, whether populous or sparsely settled and whether made up 
f prairies or mountain ranges. Yet this is the fact. Today the 
tor truck is an essential and very important part of the na- 
tional transportation system, and it will so continue. 
‘You probably know that I am a member of the Interstate 
mmerce Commission relieved from active duty for the present 
ind occupying a temporary post with the title of Federal Co- 
rdinator of Transportation. As such I have two duties. One 
sto look for opportunities of eliminating waste and unnecessary 
expense in the operation of the railroads. The other is to con- 
sider means of improving transportation conditions throughout 
country, including the ability of the carriers to improve their 
properties and furnish service and charge rates which will pro- 
note the commerce and industry of the country, and to recom- 
end to the President and Congress legislation which will fur- 
ther these ends. That latter duty is not confined to the railroads, 
but in the words of the act it covers “transportation in al] its 
forms,” and that, of course, includes the motor trucks. My re- 
marks here this morning have their origin in that duty, which 
Iam endeavoring to perform to the best of my ability and with- 
prejudice against or preference for any form of transporta- 


“I shall undertake to tell you briefly and frankly just what 
sin my mind so far as it affects motor trucks. When I talk to 
railroad friends in this way, I find that some of them are 

pt to suspect that I have a very subtle and sinister plot con- 
ealed somewhere about my person, for it seems to be a method 
f approach to which they are not accustomed. I hope you will 
not have the same suspicion. General principles are all that I 
shall have time to discuss. Details are important, but they can 
be threshed out later on. If, after I have concluded my remarks, 
any of you wish to ask questions I shall be glad to answer them 

s well as I can. 


Declaration of Principle 


The following declaration of principle was stated by a Joint 
‘ommittee of Railroads and Highway Users in January, 1933: 


The public is entitled to the benefit of the most economical and 
ent means of transportation by any instrumentalities of trans- 
on which may be suited to such purpose, and no legislation 
d be enacted which has for its purpose the stifling of any legit- 
te form of transportation. The supreme test must always be the 
st of the public. The public’s right to the selection of the agency 
nsportation which it wants and which it finds most useful 
St be respected. 


* 


‘Of course, that declaration is absolutely sound. No reason- 
ble man can question it. For my own part I have, through my 
taff, endeavored to find out about motor truck transportation, 
hot only in this country, but all over the world. We have tried 

find out how much there is, what service is furnished, why 
shippers use that service, what it costs, what efforts have been 
made to regulate it, and how successful those efforts have been. 
We have accumulated a great deal of information. As a result, 
Iam certain that the motor truck has improved the art of trans- 
portation in very important respects, that it furnishes a service 
Which the country wants, that this service ought not to be stifled, 
and that as a matter of fact it is impossible to stifle it. On the 
Ontrary it will continue to grow 

‘Furthermore, while this new means of transportation has 
taken traffic from older means, it has also created new traffic 
hits own account. That is an important point. What the coun- 
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try sorely needs is improvements in the art and conduct of 
transportation which will bring down actual costs, make service 
better, and increase the volume of movement, to the advantage of 


investors, shippers, and labor alike. That very extensive im- 
provements of this kind are possible—by the railroads, by the 
trucks, and by every form of transportation—I thoroughly believe, 
particularly if they will seize upon the opportunities which exist 
for the right sort of cooperation with each other. In some states 
the railroads have urged, and in a few instances they have se- 
cured, legislation directed against highway vehicles which is 
opposed to their own best interests, having in mind what they 
will be able to do with these vehicles in their own operations. 
The other side has been equally guilty in some of its opposition 
to legislation. The existence in every state capital and in Wash- 
ington of armed camps, on the one hand, of the railroads and 
their allies, and, on the other, of the truck manufacturers and 
operators and their allies, both sides resorting to all the modern 
and old-time methods of propaganda and influence, is worse than 
a waste of brains and funds, will do neither of them any good, 
will harm them both, and is in the teeth of the best interests of 
the country. 
Some Fundamentals 

“There are certain fundamental principles which I believe no 
one will dispute. Common transportation for hire has from time 
immemorial been regarded as a public business all over the 
world. It is too vital to the well-being of the people to be 
regarded in any other light, and it has always been recognized 
that it is a proper subject of public regulation. The essentials, 
from the public standpoint, are safe, reliable, and convenient 
service at known, dependable, and reasonable rates, free from 
unjust discrimination, by responsible operators able to operate 
with economy and efficiency and with sufficient financial strength 
to expand as need develops and take advantage of all improve- 
ments in the art of transportation. 

“It has also been found, not from theory but from actual, 
practical experience, that public regulation is necessary to pro- 
duce these results. If the door is opened wide to permit all 
comers to engage in the business regardless of the public need 
or their own qualifications and to charge at will for their services, 
the result is cut-throat, chiseling competition which leads to all 
manner of rank discriminations, usually in favor of the big 
fellows who have the most business, and to unreasonable trates 
where opportunity offers, and winds up in a financial demorali- 
zation which imperils safety and good service, undermines labor, 
destroys the stability which good business conditions demand, 
and eventually stops the investment of funds necessary to de- 
velopment. Whatever advantages shippers may at first seem 
to gain in such a free-for-all fight are wholly temporary. The) 
do not last and in the end the whole country is thrown back for 
a loss. 

“There may be those who dispute these propositions, but if 
such there be, they have not read their history well. They will 
not be disputed by experienced and responsible operators of the 
railroads, and I do not believe that they will be disputed by 
experienced and responsible operators of the trucks. They may 
be disputed by some of the truck manufacturers, second-hand 
dealers, and brokers; but they have special axes to grind and are 
not the men who bear the heat and burden of the day in truck 
transportation. Certainly there is no dispute from the American 
Trucking Associations, if I understand the situation correctly. 
The question which this organization raises is only with respect 
to the extent to which public regulation should go and the form 
which it should take. 

The Code 


“So far as the trucks are concerned, the N. R. A. code is not 
a reluctant confession but, instead, a direct assertion of the need 
for regulation within your own ranks. It was upon your insist- 
ence, as I understand it, that price-fixing provisions were made 
a part of the code, although you were not wholly satisfied with 
the substance of those provisions. The code is called self-regu- 
lation, but it is dependent upon a statute of Congress and ulti- 
mate authority and responsibility rest with public officers. Theo- 
retically, at least, it is a form of public regulation. So far as the 
railroads are concerned, motor truck operators have direct proof 
of the need for their regulation, judging by the frequency with 
which they appeal to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
protection against what they believe to be unfair and unreason- 
able railroad rate reductions. Unless the present situation is 
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changed, the demand for such protection will greatly increase, 
for I venture to guess that the railroads have only made a feeble 
start on What they deem it necessary to do in the way of com- 
petitive rate cutting. 


Public Regulation 


“Let us get to the meat of the matter, then, and consider 
what form public regulation should take and how far it should 
g0. So-called self-regulation by code is the answer that many of 
you may give. If that is a good thing for the trucks, why not 
for the railroads? Let us be fair about it, have self-regulation 
all along the lines, abandon the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion, and leave each form of transportation to its own devices 
with a little seasoning of minor government oversight. I do not 
believe that the country wants that or, upon consideration, that 
you will want it. 

“Lest there be misunderstanding, let me say that I have no 
complaint to make of the code. It has accomplished some good 
results. It is much better than no regulation, and I certainly 
hope that you will keep on with it until something else takes its 
place. I also heartily approve the idea of a strong central organi- 
zation for the trucking industry, just as I approve such an organi- 
zation in the railroad industry. It is the only way to deal 
effectively with the matters which are of common concern to 
you all. But I do not believe that either the code, or a central 
organization, or both, will fill the bill. No business which is so 
affected with the public interest as transportation clearly is can 
regulate itself to the satisfaction of the country, even with gov- 
ernment help. There are too many people outside the industry 
who have a direct and vital interest in what it does and who 
have a right to be heard. It is a public and not a private busi- 
ness and must be dealt with accordingly. 

“IT vote, therefore, for commission regulation. But, if there 
is to be such regulation, shall there be a separate commission 
for each form of transportation or one for all? To my way of 
thinking there is only one answer to this question. I see no way 
of getting consistent, impartial and coordinated regulation 
directed to a common end unless a single federal agency has 
responsibility for the entire transportation situation. The propo- 
sition is almost self-evident. Separate commissions are bound 
to work at cross purposes. Each will become the partisan of 
its own form of transportation: each will see one corner of 
transportation aud not the whole picture; their policies will pull 
in many different directions; the transportation muddle will still 
be with us. 


Commission the Agency 


“Now I come to the question which seems to be worrying you 
most of all. The single agency would naturally be the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and you fear that the trucks would not 
get a square deal at the hands of that body, not because its 
members are not honorable men, but because you believe that 
they have been so busy with regulating the railroads for many 
years that they will see your problems with railroad spectacles 
and will not be able to understand or appreciate the very differ- 
ent conditions and many special circumstances which surround 
truck transportation. You say that they are “railroad-minded.” 

“As you may know, I have been a member of the Commission 
for fifteen years, and, no doubt, I am a prejudiced witness. My 
observation is that, judging by the opinions about it, the Com- 
mission has as many colors as a chameleon, To Wall Street it 
has been the victim of demagogues, particularly farmer agita- 
tors. To some of the latter, it has been the tool of Wall Street. 
The south thinks that it favors the wealthy east. The east 
thinks that it favors the south and the west. The railroads are 
certain that it has been unduly considerate of the barge lines 
and the Panama Canal steamships. The water lines, like the 
trucks, are sure that it is “railroad-minded.” Personally, I know 
it is made up of intelligent men sincerely trying to do their duty 
and without regard for politics or other like influences. It may 
be that one reason why you think it is “railroad-minded” is be- 
cause it has not given you the protection to which you believe 
that you are entitled against unfair railroad rate-cutting. But 
let me suggest, what I think must be obvious, that a commission 
which has not control over truck rate-cutting is likely to be some- 
what lenient with railroad retaliation. 

“However, it is perfectly true, as you say, that truck trans- 
portation is a far different thing from rail transportation that 
the many special conditions which surround it must be given 
the most thorough consideration, and that its regulation cannot 
with any propriety be forced, regardless of these conditions, into 
the railroad mold. It is also true that many of the experts 
of the Commission have naturally been recruited from railroad 
sources. That condition would certainly be changed if the Com- 
mission is given jurisdiction over motor and water carriers, be- 
cause it would at once feel the need of experts with other train- 
ing. Moreover, I think it quite possible to meet your desires 
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for specialization in highway vehicle regulation and at the same 
time maintain consistency and coordination in regulation anq 
make it easier for the Commission to handle its enlarged dutije< 
effectively and well. At present, I am not prepared to stat, 
the exact form of this plan, for it needs to be worked out wit; 
the greatest of care, but I am confident that one can be deyvigeq 
Which will go very far to meet the objections to a “railroad 
minded” Interstate Commerce Commission which apparent}, 
weigh so heavily with you. 


Practical Methods 


“To illustrate, one way of doing this would be to enlarge th, 
Commission somewhat, appointing certain new members; have ; 
special division to specialize on each important form of trans 
portation; have a chairman for the entire Commission: and let 
him and the chairmen of the special! divisions act as a contro} 
board to govern matters of general policy. This is only a sug 
gestion, but it indicates the possibilities, which I am sure ca 
be worked out in practical form. 

“Let me make it plain, in this connection, that the specia] 
conditions which attach to such types of operators as thos 
which haul milk and other dairy products, periodicals, livestock 
refrigerated products, films, the dump truck operators, and others 
who specialize in particular work must be taken into considera 
tion if regulation is to be fair and wise, and the statute must be 
so framed that this can and will be done. This, again, is only 
an illustration. Last year I submitted to the President and Cor 
gress a draft of a bill for motor carrier regulation, but I am in 
no way committed to the details of that bill. Doubtless, they 
can be improved in many respects. We are studying carefully 
all of the criticisms which have been made, and we shall welcon« 
any further suggestions which you may care to submit. On thé 
principle behind this bill I stand four-square, because I am cer 
tain that it is right, but my mind is open on all matters of detai 


Relation of Truck to Rail Rates 


“There is another fear which seems to weigh heavily wit) 
you, and that is that in the regulation of motor transport rates 
they will be related to existing railroad charges, instead of being 
based on the cost of motor transport itself. It may be con 
venient in many instances to state motor transport rates in terms 
of railroad rates, and the truck operators have often done that 
of their own volition. But when any fundamental question arises 
as to the bottom level of the rates, there can be no escape fron 
the conclusion that the fair cost of motor transportation is of 
paramount importance. Indeed, as I have pointed out on other 
occasions, any other course will most certainly defeat itself, 
owing to the opportunity which many shippers have to operate 
their own private trucks and of which they cannot be deprived 
If you want the cost principle recognized in the law, it may be 
that it can be done, provided the language is sufficiently broad 
I know from experience, and i believe you do, too, the difficulty 
and danger and endless labor in attempting to base rates pre- 
cisely on a cost formula, It simply will not work. There ar 
many circumstances which have to be taken into consideration 
in fixing rates, and which you would wish to have considered 

“You may urge, in reply to what I have said, that in the 
regulation of motor transport rates by state commissions you 
have seen these rates fixed on the railroad model. My infor 
mation is that in many such instances this has been done to 
meet the wishes of the truck operators themselves. In other 
cases it is not unlikely that the state agencies have fallen into 
error. But let me suggest that one result of federal regulation 
of the motor transport industry will be to provide leadership in 
regulation by the central government. This is no reflection on 
the states. They have been pioneers in the regulation of ever) 
form of transportation and public utilities, but there is often 
need for some uniformity of policy, and the federal government! 
can be of great help in bringing that about. 

“It may well be that the same leadership should in time be 
exercised by the federal government in the matter of the size 
and weight of the motor vehicles which may be permitted to 
use the public highways. As yet I have gone no further than 
to provide in the proposed legislation that the Interstate Com 
merce Commission, in cooperation with other federal authorities, 
shall thoroughly investigate this subject and report to Con 
gress. But, plainly, the reasonable use of the public highways 
in interstate commerce, and particularly of those which have 
been built with federal aid, is a matter which cannot ultimately 
be left to the decision of the states, if any insist upon the 
prescription of unwise and unreasonable regulations which tend 
to obstruct the free flow of interstate commerce. 

“Taxation” 

“The question whether the trucks are bearing, through taxes 
or licenses fees or other similar payments, their proper share 
of the cost of constructing and maintaining the public highways 
is one which my staff has been investigating for a long time. 
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orry that I cannot yet make public the results of this 
The reason I cannot is because of the precautions that 
- are taking to get all the facts. Tentative drafts are being 
sent out to representatives of the railroads and of the motor 
transport industry and to others who have made a special study 
' of this question, in order that they may bring to our atten- 
tion any errors which they may discover. If we are leaving any 
stone unturned to get to the bottom of this matter, we do not 

ww what it is. 
Sound and well coordinated public regulation of transporta- 
ll] not stifle the railroads or the trucks or the water lines 
the air carriers. In your field it will make it less easy for 
iny Tom, Dick, or Harry to begin commercial operations with a 
ick on which he has paid down a few dollars and which is 
ely to be taken away from him and turned over to another 
victim at the time of the next installment. It will, I hope, curb 
ictivities of certain types of brokers. It will prevent the 
of rates down to a level for which there is no economic 
fication. It will tend to cause both the railroads and the 
to abandon operations where the other agency 





has so 


reat an advantage that they cannot hope to reap a profit. It 
vill, | very much hope, encourage and stimulate cooperation 


between the two agencies. 
If [ am not very much mistaken, there are great opportuni 

es for the utilization of trucks in the railroad business to sup- 
plement or substitute for present rail service. Already these 
pportunities are beginning to be perceived, but we are only on 
erge of what is possible. ] expect to see a large use of trucks 
terminal service and for short distance movements and a very 
se cooperation with the trucks on the longer hauls through 
devices as demountable truck bodies or the transportation 
fsemi-trailers. Nor is there any reason why these developments 
ild shut out the independent truck operator. There is good 
ence that the railroads see the advantage of employing the 
who are experts in this business, instead of trying to carry 
themselves, Nor is there anything in the bill which I have 
posed which gives a railroad any advantage whatever over 
ndependent operator in securing certificates or permits. In 
it will make it more difficult for the railroads to establish 


fighting line for the purpose of beating down their independent 


mpetitors. 
There is much more which | might say in regard to 
subject of public regulation, but time does not permit 
tl am concerned with for 
principles. What the co 
sure that you want, 


this 
and all 
the moment is the underlying gen- 
untry wants and needs, and what | 
is a national transportation system which 
give proper scope to every form of transportation but keep 
Within reasonable bounds and prevent the economic waste 
ich always results from unlicensed competition. Motor trucks 
rating over the public highways have proved their worth 
ir rightful claim to a place in the sun. 


} 


and 
No sane man wants 
rive them of that. All that we are after is real govern. 
leadership in transportation and the promotion of order 


tability and sound conditions and the avoidance of demoral.- 
tion and chaos.” 


nf 


nds 


Address by Rodgers 
In his address, which followed Mr. Eastman’s, Ted V. 
agers, president of the association, told of some of the prob- 
encountered by it in its first year just closing. He re- 
rted in some detail the accomplishments and some of the 

Spots of the association’s history in 1933 and 1934, and 

losed with some recommendations. 
The first year, he said, had been devoted principally to 
ization and to the code. The order approving the truck- 
budget and authorizing the registration of for-hire vehicles 
ne through on May 12 of this year. Today more than 260,000 
cles are registered under the code. According to Mr. 
dgers, the files of correspondence relating to the trucking 
try are the most extensive of all in the offices of the NRA. 
Other accomplishments were somewhat eclipsed by the 
work but were none the less important, Mr. Rodgers said. 
nentioned the division on rates and tariffs, the organization 
a legislative division, the safety and insurance committee, 
legal division, and the publicity department. 

Prefacing his recommendations he said: “In order that con- 
ructive recommendations might be made on three important 
blems, I have asked a group, which I believe fairly repre- 

sents the conflicting views of this convention, to act on a 
Doliey committee for consideration of three questions of policy. 


( 


t, what shall our action be with reference 
relationship to the code 
ond, shall operators of not-for-hire vehicles be 
embership of the association? 
ird, what shall be the dues plan for financing the national? 


to federal regulation 


continued in 


Regarding the relationships between the truck industry and 
railroads and truck manufacturers, he said: “There has 


“en much discussion as to whether railroads or truck manu- 
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facturers are the better friends of the industry. I hold the 
opinion that a friendly relationship with both is much to be 
desired. 

“There is a vast 
and sinister control. 

“Within the last few months there have been 
throughout the country bulletins from one or more trucking 
froups charging that this association was under the domination 
of the truck manufacturers. These bulletins have been de- 
signed to carry the impression that the policies of the national 
association, particularly with reference to regulation, have been 
influenced by those outside of the industry. 

“These bulletins inferred that I was only a 
this association, 


difference between friendly relationships 


circulated 


figurehead in 
and that others were pulling the strings. 

“Many of you have received the bulletins of which I speak, 
and I want to Say here and now that those bulletins were 
malicious, and the charges carried, by 


Statement and inference, 
were absolutely false. 


“The national policies of this association have been deter- 
mined solely by operating members of the industry. The direc- 
tors of the association set its policies, and they are operating 
members of the industry. 

“It is not the duty of your president to determine how 
your association shall act in respect to any proposal affecting 
the industry. Your directors are representative of affiliated 
associations; they speak for the state and local 
national does the bidding of the majority of its 

His recommendations were as follows: 


groups; the 
directors.” 


First, for a strong national organization 
Second, increasing vigilance and 
courteous driving 


Third, that the association help work out a plan 
Suited to trucks, in which process the first step 

Fourth, that, as there should be one 
should be one association in each state. 

Fifth, the association must adopt and follow a plan for the rais 
ing of dues that will place the national work on a sound footing 

Sixth, that a study be made with and for the 
tions of the subject of taxes 


C. P. Clark Speaks 


C. P. Clark, Deputy Administrator, Transportation Section, 
Public Utilities Division, NRA, followed Mr. Rodgers. He com- 
plimented the members of the association on the development 
of a powerful organization in the short time of one year, nam- 
ing the NRA as the motivating force. 

“We are,” he said, “entering on the 
tive of the industrial economic plan 
a Stable form of self-rule to industry which eventually should 
at least reduce ‘cut-throat competition’ and eliminate the word 
‘chiseler’ from our vocabulary. 

“Collectively, you can wage the fight against unreasonable 
operating restrictions. Again, collectively, you can establish 
safer standards for truck operations to reduce the loss to your 
industry resulting from highway accidents.” 

Mr. Clark does not believe that the association can hope 
to establish a satisfactory rate structure in the immediate 
future. 


acuion with respect to safe and 


of re gulation 
is the code. 
national organization, there 


constituent associa- 


second phase or objec- 
namely, the application of 


“To this day,” he said, “no individual or group has been 
able to suggest a perfect yardstick which can be applied in 
building up such schedules of rates or tariffs.” He spoke of 
the necessity of establishing uniform standards of service and 
equipment as a necessary prerequisite to rate schedules and 
the necessity for definite information on the actual cost of 
operation. The complexity of the trucking industry, the vari- 
ous conditions and types of equipment, the various degrees of 
efficiency of the operators themselves, road conditions in dif- 
ferent territories and the question of commodity classification 
all complicated the matter, he said. He did not wish to leave 
the impression “that the building of a Satisfactory rate struc. 
ture is beyond reach,” but he did not think its solution lay in 
the immediate future. He spoke of the importance of the 
formulation of and the securing of adherence to fair trade 
practices, 

Regarding the code, NRA, and its application to the indus- 
try, he said: “In your code, the NRA is the umpire. You 
playing the business game according to the rules you yourselves 
have drafted, adjusted so that the welfare of your business. as 
well as the consumer and labor, shall not be overlooked. 

“Let me point out to you that it is your game; you must 
win or lose. You cannot expect the referee to carry the ball. 
That’s not NRA’s job. With the assistance of the national and 
state code authorities, the NRA endeavors to interpret 
enforce the rules you have agreed upon. 

“In code compliance, the NRA is venturing into a new field 
of litigation. In fairness to all, and of necessity, this phase of 
NRA must be painstaking and slow. Modification will undoubt- 
edly be necessary to bring them to a higher state of perfection. 

“The trucking code has only been effective for several 
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and 
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months and it covers, not one state or a group of states, but 
all the United States and the District of Columbia. The diffi 
culties that confront us in the enforcement of our code are thus 
obvious. The success or failure of the enforcement of our code 
is largely in your hands, Through adjustment and explanation 
you yourselves, through your various code authorities, should 
be able to handle most of the difficulties. When you can not 
handle matters of compliance, of course, it is the duty of the 
government to enforce the code. But here again, in most cases, 
we are dependent on you to furnish the facts and the evidence 
necessary to secure proper enforcement.” 


Address by Hill 

The luncheon meeting was addressed by a representative of 
Mayor Kelly of Chicago, and Arthur M. Hill, president of the 
National Association of Motor Bus Operators. 

Mr. Hill emphasized the importance and power of trade 
associations and outlined the steps that have taken place in the 
development of the bus association. Among other things, he 
pointed out that, while manufacturers had been welcomed as 
members by the bus association, they had in no way interfered 
in the running of the association; as to minorities and dissenters, 
he said, they were “good for an organization, keep it keyed up.” 
He closed with the statement that the bus association, regardless 
of what it said on the matter of control, did not speak for the 
trucking industry. 

Safety and Insurance 

Safety and insurance were the subjects of the afternoon 
session. 

Dr. J. C. Nelson, secretary, insurance committee, National 
Code Authority for the Trucking Industry, read a paper on 
“The Need for a National Truck Safety Campaign and Its Rela- 
tion to the Insurance Problem.” The insurance problem, he 
said, “is far from being satisfactorily solved.” Conservative 
estimates indicated that “insurance costs, on the average, amount 
to over 10 per cent of trucking costs.” On a group of 20,000 
trucks the average cost a truck of property damage and public 
liability insurance alone was $56.32 in 1932. The total cost to 
the trucking industry of all forms of insurance, he said, was 
approximately $40,000,000 in 1932. “It behooves the trucking 
industry to consider seriously the far reaching significance of 
their steadily advancing insurance costs,” said he. He laid the 
high insurance costs and the lack of adequate coverage in many 
cases to the fact that there were too many highway accidents 
and other hazards allowed in the trucking industry. “Insurance 
rates,” he said, “reflect automatically and accurately the risks 
and hazards an industry presents to the underwriters. 

“Safety work based on scientific principles of observation 
and managerial control will do more, I submit, than any other 
one factor to help us, collectively and individually, to improve our 
accident records and thereby to place ourselves in a position 
wherein we can command as well as demand, on the basis of 
our loss records, lower insurance rates.” 

S. J. Cashel, chairman, Missouri State Code Authority and 
vice-president and general manager of Columbia Terminals, St 
Louis, supported Dr, Nelson’s recommendation for a safety pro 
gram with an array of convincing figures out of the experience 
of his company. 

“Safety work is like any other job,” said Mr. Cashel. “it 
requires the exercise of care, a thorough knowledge of the 
facts and conditions surrounding the work to be done, and, 
above all, one hundred per cent cooperation from every member 
of the organization.” He said little could be expected of super- 
intendents, foremen, and workmen when the official support of 
the management was lacking, He told of the use of immediate 
comprehensive reports of all accidents; accident prevention bul- 
letins; the organization of an accident prevention committee 
representing all depots; rewards for careful driving, which 
amounted to over $20,000 in eight years but were worth it; pub 
licity of no-accident records; daily reports on no-accident records 
from all departments; visual demonstrations of accidents, and a 
traffic “school” for employes involved in accidents. 

He stressed the importance of safeguarding and safe main 
tenance of all equipment and reports from drivers on defective 
equipment. The careful selection of drivers with a careful 
check of their knowledge of equipment and traffic regulations, 
physical condition and mental attitude he said was fundamental. 

An individual record of chargeable accidents is kept on 
each chauffeur and department by Mr. Cashel’s company. 
Chargeable accidents are considered as follows: 

(a) Any personal injury accident requiring medical aid com 
bined with lost time; that is, if any employe is injured and loss 
time from his regular daily work, it is considered a chargeable acci 
tlent 

(b) Any company property damage which exceeds the sum of 
five dollars 


(c) All damages to other than company property, when our em- 
ploye is at fault, 
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A consistent and progressive reduction of the number of 
accidents from 818 in 1926 to 78 in 1933 and 51 in nine months 
of 1934 was the result of the work of Mr. Cashel’s compan, 
he said. 

Sidney J. Williams, of Chicago, director, Public Safety p 
vision, National Safety Council, opened his remarks with t] 
statement that “we know that truck accidents can be reduced 
because the national statistics prove it. Trucks were involve 
in fewer fatal accidents in the United States last year tha) 
in 1927. This fine record did not happen by chance. It was 
the result of strenuous safety efforts by some—not all—of t} 
truck operators.” 

Regarding equipment, Mr. Williams emphasized the point 
brought out by Mr. Cashel, Ags far as personnel was concerned 
he said, it was a matter of “selling safety. 

After seeing to the condition of the vehicles the other and 
biggest part of the safety job had to do with the drivers th: 
selves, he said. This began with the selection of the drive; 
before he is put to work. In general, an elaborate physica 
examination Was not necessary, though this might come lat 
as part of a really complete safety program. 

“In most cases you or your superintendent or your employ 
ment man can tell Whether an applicant has reasonably go 
eyesight, hearing, and general physical conditions,” he said 
“In case of doubt, send him to the doctor, of course. Mor 
important is his attitude and his accident record. What ha 
been his experience, both as a truck driver and with his own 
car? Has he had accidents, and were they always the fault 
of the other fellow? If so, beware of him. If you suspect 
is lying, check up his record with the state motor vehicle d 
partment—in fact, check it up any way. Has he been in troubk 
with the police? Is he too timid to act quickly in an emer 
gency? Worse yet, is he one of those cocky individuals wl 
when he gets behind the steering wheel of a big truck, thinks 
he owns at least three-quarters of the road? <A competent 
employment man, or any man with experience in human natur 
can, after a few minutes’ conversation, weed out many men w! 
are mentally or temperamentally unfit to handle a_ hea 
vehicle.” 

Complete records of all accidents, with a careful analysis 
of each record, were essential, he said. 

Dr. Albert W. Whitney, associate general manager, Nationa 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters, took the subj 
of safety and insurance from the insurance companies’ ang] 
High insurance rates came right back to the doors of th 
truck operators, he said. Insurance rates accurately and aut 
matically reflected the accident history and experience of the 
industry—about two years after that history has been writte! 
in reports and claims. The lag of two years between experienc 
and rate changes was unavoidable and due to the necessit) 
for a complete study and evaluation of all factors involved 

He explained in detail the processes that entered into th 
making of insurance rates. “Rating by experience,” he said 
“is the only practical method.” States having driver’s licens 
laws had reduced fatalities 25 per cent. He offered the trucking 
industry the full cooperation of the bureau in the formulating 
of a safety program, 


Insurance Resolution Offered 


Maurice Tucker of South Bend, speaking for the insuran¢ 
committee, summed up the afternoon’s talks and placed the 
problem of insurance and safety squarely in the lap of th 
association in the form of three resolutions, which were I 
ferred to the resolutions committee. The resolutions follow: 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Trucking Associatior 


Inc., authorize its executive committee to appoint an insurance 
mittee charged with full authority, as well as responsibility, to unde! 
take the promulgation of a nation-wide safety campaign 

RE IT RESOLVED, that the American Trucking Associations 
Inc., authorize its insurance committee to enter into negotiation 
with the underwriters, safety councils and public safety department 
for the purpose of working out a nation-wide truck-highway atet 
campaign, embracing the fullest cooperation of the operators and tht 


underwriters 

BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Trucking Associations, In 
authorize its executive committee to make a study of the desirabilit 
of establishing an insurance company for the express purpose of a 
cepting those .motor truck risks who participate faithfully in the 


safety program promulgated under Resolution No, 1. 





In introducing his resolutions Mr. Tucker said: 


The truck operator, himself, must realize that the answer t his 
high costs of insurance lies in either (1) his failure to control his ow! 
accidents; or (2) in the failure of his fellow operators to control theirs 


- ; f , on 
Once he has realized this, he is in a position to adopt and carry ov 


remedial measures and to urge his fellow operators to do likewise 


He added that, whatever the cost to the association, of 4 
proper safety program, it would be worth it. Ted Rodgers, 
president of the A, T. A., added that “one life is worth all that 
can be done in the direction of safety work.” 

Common carrier, not-for-hire carrier, cartage, contract car 
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dump truck, and regional groups met separately Monday 


ve 
ey 


Session at 8 A. M. 


fuesday’s session opened early for many of the motor 


port men with a breakfast meeting at 8 a. m. for secre- 
aries and code authorities. The meeting was a curtain raiser 
for a long and busy day. Unlike most convention sessions, 
meetings were crowded from the opening at 10:15 a. m. to 
adjournment at 6:15 p. m, 

The morning meeting opened with the delegates to the 
electoral college seated, four from each of the twelve regions 
and each quartet made up of one man from each of the four 
ections of the membership—common carriers, contract car- 


iers, local cartage, and other for-hire carriers. 
; Supervising the election for NRA were C. P. Clark, dep- 
{ ity administrator, Mr. Reilly of Chicago, and Mr. Fletcher, of 


San Francisco, E. 8S. Brashears, general counsel, A. T. A. and 
National Code Authority, presided. 
Ted V. Rodgers, president of the American Trucking Associa 
appointed the code authority nominating committee from the 
mbers of the electoral college. Representing the common car- 
on this committee were John Blood, Wichita, Kansas; A. T. 
irton, Salt Lake City; Maurice Tucker, South Bend, Indiana. 
Committee members of the contract group were W. R. Harrall, 
idence, R. LL; L. A. Raulerson, Jacksonville, Fla.: Marion 
fF, Jones, Longmont, Colo.; H. E. Sheridan, New York; H. A. 
lune, Little Rock, Ark. Joseph Vizzard, San Francisco, repre- 
ented the local cartage section and from the other for-hire 
ip Mr. Rodgers appointed FE. E. Swain, Minneapolis, S. J. 
Drummond, Birmingham, Ala., and P. T. McDermott, Washing- 
n, D. C. The electoral college then recessed until 2:30 p. m. 


Code Consideration 


The rest of the morning was devoted to an explanation of 
various angles of the code, code benefits, compliance work, 
nd enforcement 

E. S. Brashears was the first speaker. Referring to truck 

| rail competition he said there were a thousand reasons why 

kers and railroads should be good neighbors. As far as the 
cking industry was concerned the stabilization of rates and 
ictices Was most necessary. In this the code would, of course, 
be of major importance. It had also served another important 
ion in that it had united a widespread industry. With the 
mulgation of the cost formula six days ago—a formidable 
iper in appearance, but most illuminating in effect—the code 
id become a living document, he said. 

He warned of possible regulatory legislation by Congress 
nd said that, regardless of regulation, the code was an abso- 
ite necessity. He remarked that contro] of transportation by 
gulation would not work unless it had the will of the industry 
behind it. The code would help the industry help itself, but 
would only bear full fruitage with the exercise of patience, 
alty, and statesmanship on the part of the industry. 

In brief, the code required the registration of equipment and 
display of code insignia, observance of labor, rate and fair prac- 
t programs and care that rates charged are in excess of the 
ost of service, Policing, he said, must be done by the industry. 

support of complaints evidence and not allegations must be 
bmitted In answer to a question from the floor he said it 
now possible to get convictions for all violations of the 


Mr. Rodgers advocated the forming of committees in all 
territories for the purpose of extending registrations and also 
handle local complaints The national organization would 
up the local committee on real complaints. J. E. Murphy, 
airman of the labor committee, N. C. A., said the code con- 
ned as lenient a labor section as could be found in any other 
It provided for petitions for exemption in the matter of 
vages and hours and for the local handling of problems. 
Mr. Rathbone, of the A. T. A. staff, explained the labor pro- 
ms of the code; they had been approved by the NRA. The 
authority had published a comprehensive pamphlet of 
Definitions—Explanations—lInterpretations” from “body build- 
ers” to “wage scales applicable—in seasonal demands.” He 
ipidly reviewed many of these explanations and said, regard- 
wage scales, that an effort had been made to make labor cost 
instant item—in all sections of the country. 
Roy B. Thompson, chairman of the compliance committee, 
N. C, A., pointed out the seriousness of filing a complaint for 
ode violation. However, it was the duty, he said, of every 
ember to obtain and submit evidence of code violations.- Vio- 
itors should have opportunity to comply voluntarily, but recal- 
trant violators should be punished. Legal precedence in code 
es was now being established and, according to Mr. Thomp- 
the government had received favorable decisions in 76 per 
ent of the code violation cases. 
Rates and Tariffs 
Rates and tariffs problems were discussed by H. D. Horton, 
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chairman of the rates and tariffs committee, N. C. A, The rate 
provisions of the code had been changed, he said, and the 
new provisions would accomplish their purpose with less fric 
tion, avoiding distasteful compulsion. The code now required 
members of the industry to register and file tariffs; tariffs must 
not be less than the cost of the service rendered. The industry, 
he pointed out, could have advisory groups to formulate rates for 
local territories or the industry might file rates with the code au 
thority. The N. C. A. had the power to suspend rates believe to be 
below cost, either on its own motion or that of a member. A mem 
ber desiring a low rate, which was not acceptable to the code 
authority, might carry the matter to the national administration. 
He called attention to the fact that the industry was now operat- 
ing under self-regulation. 

He then called attention to the cost formula and, at his 
request, C. F. Jackson of the rates and tariffs division of the 
association’s staff, explained it. This formula is intended to be 
used as a measuring stick by the code authority in determining 
whether or not rates are too low. The educational value of the 
formula to the trucker, he said, was incalculable. 

Mr, Rodgers named his appointees to the resolutions and 
A. T. A. nominating committees as follows: 


Resolutions committee: W. G. Fitzpatrick, Detroit, R. K. Carter, 
Richmond, Va., F. C. Schmidt, Toledo, O., George W. Daniels, New 
York, J. H. Alphin, Eldorado, Ark., Guy F. Dunton, Portland, Me 
S. J. Cashel, St. Louis and Merle Denny, New Albany, Ind 


A. T. A. nominating committee: common carriers—A. J. Wilson, 
Boston: J. F. Rowan, Denver; E. J. Buhner, Seymour, Ind contract 
carriers—Robert Jackson, Arlington, N. J., F. R. Pettey, Topeka, Kas 
B. F. Morris, California; local cartage—W. L. Stodghill, Kentucky, F 
G. Dorsey, Houston, Llovd Coder, Seattle; other-for-hire J. C. Welll 
ver, Philadelphia, Guy Rutland, Atlanta, E. H. Ward 


Address by Welliver 


Cc. S. Reynolds, of Tacoma, Wash., was chairman of the 
luncheon meeting. He introduced as the speaker J. C. Welliver 
of the Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Welliver spoke on the development of transportation 
Highway transportation, he said, was the transportation of today 
and tomorrow, citing, for one thing, the present development of 
highways rather than railroads throughout Africa, where they 
would form an important link between the Cape and Cairo. 
Trucks, he said could provide what the railroads could not. 

State regulation was far more of a problem than national 
regulation and he was of the opinion that the truckers would be 
safer in the hands of the Interstate Commerce Commission than 
of the state regulating bodies. He said that in Pennsylvania 
it had been necessary to oppose over a thousand bills in the 
legislature, This was successfully accomplished by dividing the 
state into districts, listing all newspapers in each district and 
then taking the case directly to these papers. { 

He said there should be no real competition between the 
railroads and truckers, that truckers originated much freight 
that would not, otherwise, move. There should be, in every state, 
he said, an effective organization to counteract the efforts of the 
enemies of highway operation. 

In commenting on the dangers facing the trucking industry 
Mr. Welliver mentioned receiving a circular describing the 
proposed organization of a syndicate of railroad men and 
bankers for the purpose of absorbing the trucking industry 
and making it subsidiary to the railroads. By annexing the 
highway transportation the railroads, he said, would be able to 
control the rate structure. 

The afternoon meeting was given over to the election of 
the code authority for the trucking industry. The report of the 
credentials committee was placed before the college seating all 
delegates but one, his absence accounted for by his moving from 
the state which he originally represented. 

The nominating committee placed for the college a carefully 
worked out slate of twelve men, one for each of the twelve 
regions and giving each of the four groups of operators an equal 
representation on the authority. Their nominations for mem- 
bership of the code authority were: Common Carrier Group 
C. S. Reynolds, Washington, E. J. Buhner, Indiana, H. D. Horton, 
North Carolina; Contract Carrier Group—Ted V. Rodgers, Penn- 
sylvania, J. H. Alphin, Arkansas, J. E. Murphy, Minnesota; Local 
Cartage Group—F. O. Nelson, New York, W. L. Stodghill, Ken- 
tucky, Frank Shufflebarger, New Mexico; Other-for-Hire Group 
R. V. Thompson, California, Frank Flannegan, Massachusetts, 
F. R. Pettey, Kansas. 

The ticket was elected with one exception. Frank C. Schmidt 
of Ohio was nominated from the floor for a seat representing the 
common carrier group and in the voting defeated E. J. Buhner 
of Indiana, Both are from the same region. 

Percy Arnold, Rhode Island, was nominated from the floor 
to represent the other-for-hire group but on his own classifica- 
tion as a contract carrier the nomination was withdrawn. 

The session closed with Ted V. Rodgers in receipt of a stir- 
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ring testimonial from the floor, which the convention endorsed 
by a rising vote. 

Tuesday evening was given over to a highly advertised no 
speech, all-entertainment banquet. 


An Organized Industry 


The third and last day of the convention saw events that 
may go down as historical in the records of the association, 
it Was repeatedly stated from the floor. The day is regarded by 
many as marking the end of the introductory period in the truck- 
ing business and putting it on the map as an organized industry, 
an important factor in the nation’s transportation system. 

Nine o'clock saw several meetings of regional code authori- 
lies. At 10:30 a, m, the day’s session of the convention got off 
to a fast start 

The first business was the treasurer’s report by R. K. Carter 
of Richmond, Va. This was accepted without argument and the 
first formality in the election of officers, the reading of the report 
of the credentials committee, followed. Delaware, Iowa, Louisi- 
ana, New Hampshire, New Mexico, and Wyoming were reported 
as having no representation. The committee’s report as to the 
proper representation from Indiana was challenged and the new 
delegation was seated on a review by the credentials committee 
of the minutes of the state association meeting at which dele- 
gates were named. New York was permitted to seat an extra 
four delegates, in an advisory capacity only, however, and with 
out voting power, because of the existence of two associations 
and two code authorities in that state. 

kK. fk. Brashears presented a communication from the Depart- 
ment of Labor offering the services of the National Reemploy- 
ment service to operators in need of help. These services are 
available through national, state or local offices. 

President Rodgers made the statement that, though the plan 
of the 1935 convention would be decided by the executive com 
mittee, the meeting would be glad to hear of the attractions offered 
for that oceasion by the home cities of any of the delegates 
Cc. W. Abrahams, of Indianapolis, offered his home city and 
Maurice Tucker, of South Bend, seconded him. Grand Rapids 
tendered an invitation with special reference to the ladies. F. G. 
Dorsey of Houston, Tex, wanted the convention to come there, 
Marion Jones of Denver lauded the attractions of that city and 
contested the right of Michigan to the title “Playground of the 
Nation.” New Jersey dangled bathing beauties and other At 


lantic City attractions before the convention. 


Policy Committee Report 
W. G. Fitzpatrick of Detroit, chairman of the committee on 
By-Laws, presented amendments to Articles 3, 5, 6 and 7 of the 
by-laws and the report was adopted: 
The important amendment to the by-laws was to change 
Article VI to read as follows: 


The four directors elected from each state within a region desig- 
nated by this corporation shall, with the members so elected from 
the other states in such region, constitute a convention for the pur 
pose of electing from such region four trustees of this corporation t« 
serve with like trustees from other regions forming the corporation's 


National Board of Trustees The trustees elected by the regional con 
vention shall be elected from among the directors and they shall be 
one, a fixed terminal or regular route common carrier operator, one, 
a contract carrier operator, one, a local cartage operator, and one, 


an operator from among other kinds of operators who may be either 
for-hire or not-for-hire 

In voting at meetings of trustees, each region shall be entitled 
to an equal vote divided among those trustees from such region: 
present at the trustees meeting 

In voting in region convention and in. the National Convention 
of Directors, each state shall be entitled to an equal vote divided among 
those directors from such state present at the Convention 


Mr. Fitzpatrick then presented the resolutions prepared by 
the policy committee. These cover three subjects: 1, The atti- 
tude of the association on the question of federal regulation; 
2, the membership of not-for-hire operators; 3, the dues to be 
paid by affiliated associations. 

The resolutions were considered singly and resolution No, 1 
threatened for a while to add another day to the delegates’ stay 
in Chicago, Leland James, of Portland, Oregon, requested the 
postponement of consideration of the committee’s report for a 
hearing of two resolutions that he presented. Delegates from all 
parts of the country took part in the discussion of these resolu- 
tions, which delayed luncheon and finally carried over into the 
afternoon session, 

Members of the policy committee said the resolutions offered 
by that committee were the result of careful and practically 
continuous study and thought since 10:00 a. m. Sunday, the final 
draft being completed only after an analysis of Coordinator 
Eastman’s and President Rodgers’ talks of Monday. 

Mr. Brashears, in the discussion of Mr. James’ first resolu- 
tion, stating that nothing he said was to be construed as an 
effort to lead or direct the association’s action—members would 
have to decide for themselves, he said—pointed out that the 
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presentation of a cost formula had been in response to a demand 
from the entire industry. He said the adoption of Mr. James 
first resolution would raise a question from the NRA as to wh, 
the cost formula basis for rates had not had a fair trial. Th, 
NRA, he said, was anxious to play into neither the hands of th, 
chiseler nor the gouger. He suggested the working out of aq 
visory minima for rates and tariffs to be taken under considera 
tion by the code authority. 

H. R. Duffy of Paterson, New Jersey, questioned the advis 
ability of filing minima, “It doesn’t work in New Jersey,” }, 
said. It was stated that experience showed that rates could yot 
be predicated on costs because of the fluctuations in the traffic jy 
various commodities. Frank Schmidt, of Toledo, said there was 
nothing in the code to keep an operator from filing rates. The 
code only provided that rates should not be less than the cost of 
service. Of course, it was pointed out, a filed rate higher thay 
the minimum allowed would give competitors an advantag: 

At this point the meeting recessed for luncheon and resumed 
the argument at 2:30 p. m. Mr. James’ first resolution was 
finally adopted as additional to No. 1, not in any way amending 
or affecting the original resolution. His second resolution, whic} 
would have placed the association on record in favor of federal] 
regulation, was finally withdrawn, after a heated argument. |; 
the course of the argument on this resolution it was stated that 
the common carriers had, with only three dissenting votes, bee 
in favor of federal regulation. Mr. James begged for clear think- 
ing on this, stating that the code arrangement was an open pric: 
proposition with a bottom on the cost of operation; it would ly 
far better to have as a basis the value of the service rendered 

It was further said that self-government, as applied to cod 
control, was merely a catch phrase—that codes could be changed 
by the government at will. Mr. James said the Interstate Con 
merce Commission had taken the railroads out of chaos and had 
nursed them along; that federal regulation would place the in 
dustry on a higher plane; that regulation by the I. C. CGC. would 
coordinate land transportation; it might bring proper dimensior 
restrictions and cause the adoption of more uniform state laws 
and regulations. 

H. D. Horton of Charlotte, N. C., said common carriers re} 
resented less than 20 per cent of the total registration of the 
association and many of them were intra-state carriers, ther 
fore, the good of the majority should be considered. He said the 
federal government could not police the industry as effectively as 
could the industry itself. H. R. Duffy charged that a certain 
group in the assembly was not considering the common carrie! 
view. John Blood of Wichita, Kansas, said it was all right to 
go in for federal regulation if it was known what that regula 
tion would be. 

When resolution No. 3 came up there was some discussio) 
which ended with an amendment to the original resolution and 
placed a $100.00 limit on assessments charged on for-hire trucks 


No Federal Regulation 
The three resolutions as finally adopted were as follows 


1, It shall be the policy of the American Trucking Associatior 
to cooperate with the Federal Coordinator of Transportation and 
Administration in the development of an economically sound national 
transportation policy, at the same time preserving and continuing 
for the industry the benefit of self-regulation under the code of fa 
competition for the trucking industry and, furthermore, to preserve 
for the public the economies and flexibility of motor transportat 

2. We recommend that the not-for-hire operator be continued 
a member of the American Trucking Associations 

3. Dues and assessments: (a) Each member association to b 
assessed in the amount of $100 to be paid at the beginning of th 
veal (b) Each association to be assessed, in addition, an am 
equivalent to 25 cents per truck for each for-hire member, wl 
amount is not to exceed $100 for a single member, and 10 cent er 
truck for each not-for-hire member, which amount is not to ex 
$25 for a single member 

The James’ policy resolution adopted in addition to the 


above is 


Be it resolved by the American Trucking Associations, that 
the policy of this association to do everything within its power 
have its code of fair competition amended to include the group rat 


agreement provision as in the code originally submitted 


Election of Officers 


Immediately following the adoption of the resolutions the 
convention proceeded to the election of officers. Proceedings 
were interrupted for a moment, however, to permit the reading 
of a communication from Charles P. Clark, Deputy Adminis 
trator, NRA. Mr. Clark said that he was recommending to the 
NRA that the movers of used household goods be included un 
der the trucking industry code. 

The election rules committee’s report was adopted, and 
the secretary was instructed to cast a unanimous ballot for 
Ted V. Rodgers, contract carrier, Scranton, Pennsylvania, for 
President—a second term for Mr. Rodgers. The rest of the 
nominating committee’s ticket was also elected unanimously. 
This ticket gives equal representation to all four classes of 
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code authorities, each region being represented by one vice 


resident. 

, ‘he elected officers are: First. Vice-President, John W. 
Blood, common carrier, Wichita, Kan.; Second Vice-President, 
percy Arnold, contract carrier, Providence, R. 1.; Third Vice- 
dent, C. G. Moore, other for-hire carrier, Chicago, IIl.; 
Fourth Vice-President, S. J. Drummond, local cartage, Birming 
hal Ala Vice-President, John N. Winchester, other for-hire 
carrier, Newark, N. J.; Vice-President, B. F. Morris, contract 


arrier, San Francisco, Calif.; Vice-President, L. A. Raulerson, 
contract carrier, Jacksonville, Fla.; Vice-President, J. H. Rowan, 
mon carrier, Denver, Colo.; Vice-President, F. G. Dorsey, 

cartage, Houston, Texas; Vice-President, J. W. Crowson, 
her for-hire carrier, Portland, Oregon; Vice-President, H. E 

en, local cartage, Philadelphia, Pa.; Vice-President, E. A. 
Ward, common carrier, Fargo, North Dakota; treasurer, Robert 
K. Carter, Richmond, Va.; Secretary, Walter Belson, Milwaukee, 
W 


President Rodgers made a few remarks in appreciation of a 
{ ite from the floor and then received a motion to the effect 
hat until the regular executive committee should be properly 
elected the president, vice-presidents, and treasurer should act 
that committee, This was adopted. 


Resolutions Adopted 


the resolutions committee presented the following report, 
which was adopted: 


WHEREAS, preliminary studies by the Insurance Committee of 
National Code Authority for the Trucking Industry indteate con- 
ely that the main cause for the present high insurance rates 

ts which involve the members of this Industry, lies in high 


lent and other truck-highway hazard losses, and 
WHEREAS, this Committee has also found that where members 
Trucking Industry are denied adequate coverage, the reason 
the Underwriters lies in the fact that the motor truck Is con- 
ed a poor risk, and 


VHEREAS, it has been found that the solution to both of the 


entioned problems—high insurance costs and inadequate cover 

es in converting the motor truck into a good risk for the Un 
ters to accept, and 

WHEREAS, all evidence points to the conclusion that in order 

ke the motor truck into a good risk the trucking industry will 

t establish sound and scientific highway operation standards, 


WHEREAS, these standard not only must be established as 
‘ il in nature, but they must also be promulgated and applied 
by the members of the trucking industry, and 
WHEREAS, both the establishment and the promulgation of these 
ards involve a comprehensive and costly safety program, which 
ild most effectively be undertaken by a Central Agency representing 
the members of the trucking industry, and 


WHEREAS, the American Trucking Associations, Inc., is the 
tiona Agency representing the trucking industry and is, therefore, 
gical agen to carry out an industry-sponsored truck-highway 


program 
THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, that the American Trucking 
ations, In authorize its executive committee to appoint an in- 
e committee charged with full authority, as well as responsi- 
to undertake the promulgation of a nation-wide safety campaign 
Whereas, it will be necessary for the Insurance Committee of the 
an Trucking Associations, Inc., to obtain many facts regard- 
ratios, accident causes, safety rules and regulations, etc.., 
rder to establish properly and to promulgate an effective safety 
ram under Resolution I, and ; 
Whereas, the underwriters, the public safety departments, the 
endent safety councils and the safety and traffic engineers of 
dual trucking concerns have long been engaging themselves 
ety work, and, therefore, have collected much experience which 
e of great value to the insurance committee of the American 


ng Associations, Inc., and 
Whereas, much expert advice and assistance from the under- 
ers, the public safety departments, the independent safety councils, 
the leading traffic and safety engineers now engaged in such 
will have to be requested by the insurance committee of the 


rican Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Therefore, be it resolved, that the American Trucking Associations, 
tuthorize its insurance committee to enter into negotiations with 
inderwriters, safety councils and public safety departments for 

rpose of working out a nation-wide truck-highway safety cam- 
embracing the fullest cooperation of the operators and the 
rwriters. 

Resolved, by American Trucking Associations, Inc., assembled 

nnual session in Chicago, in October of this, the year, 1934, that 

Congress of the United States be and is hereby respectfully 

morialized to enact during its session in 1935 with all possible 

eed such legislation as may be necessary to abolish the federal 

Oline tax and to surrender to the states exclusively the power 

tax gasoline in the future. And be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the 
dent of the United States, the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
itives, the Secretary of the United States and to the members 
Congress, and that the latter be urged to use their best endeavors 
rocure the enactment of such legislation as will accomplish the 
oses of this resolution and afford highway users necessary relief. 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That this convention 

mmend to this meeting of trustees when held that these two areas 
w York state outside of New York City, and the City of New 
rk itself) be each constituted states from which directors may be 
ted, such directors not to exceed 4 from each, and to have from 
h area the total voting value of two votes divided as provided 
the by-laws, equally between those present at the convention of 
tors and in the regional meeting for election of trustees, the 
ectors from each area to be from classes as in the by-laws provided, 
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The convention closed at 5:45 p. m. 
Luncheon Meeting 


At the luncheon meeting Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, told the delegates 
that the Department of Labor was at work on safety provision 
to be included in the code. 

He said there was less actually known about the trucking 
industry than any other, that the number of trucks and numbe! 
of people employed was not known, but would be soon. 

There had been made, he said, a study of 312 companies 
having over 600 offices and employing over 7,000 wage earners 
In this group over 50 per cent of the drivers had over six years’ 
experience; the average driver works over 53 hours per week; 
over 20 per cent of the drivers work more than 60 hours a 
week. Of the 53 hours’ average 75 per cent are spent en route, 
the other 25 per cent is pick-up and delivery Average earn 
ings are 47.2 cents an hour, 10 per cent get less than 30 cents 
The average $24.68 a week; less than 2 per cent get over $40; 
and less than 1 per cent more than $50. 

The railroads, according to Dr. Lubin, are paying their truck 
men, engaged in inter-city hauling, $216 a month on an average. 
The truck men engaged in local service get at the highest $180 
He called attention to the fact that the 47.2 cents average 
7.2 cents over the 40-cent minimum under the code 
Hours, as shown by the study, were too long, as fatigue 
was an important cause of accidents, he said. More than eight 
hours driving out of twenty-four produced dangerous fatigue; 
the code, however, did not affect the working day, but specified 
only the maximum number of working hours a week permitted. 

He said that, if the industry did not regulate itself, the 
states would, and the industry was in danger of having unde 
sirable regulation forced on it 

The Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 
interested in collecting statistics for the information of all con 
cerned, but in doing so must have the cooperation of the in 
dustry, he said. 

C. L. Dearing, formerly Assistant Deputy Administrator, 
Transportation Section, NRA, and now with the Brookings In 
stitution, spoke on the necessity of a full knowledge of itself by 
the industry, He pointed out that the pressure for federal reg- 
ulation accompanied by regulation under the code was respon 
sible for the uniting of the industry. Factual information, he 
said, was absolutely necessary to the bringing about of sound 
legislation. Satisfactory answers to the problems of the indus 
try could be found only by a cooperetive program of fact find 
ing; the code machinery and association furnished the first 
means of obtaining such information. He said it would be un 
fortunate if the industry did not take advantage of the Depart- 
ment of Labor’s offer to collect statistics. The economical limits 
of road haulage would be shown by study. As far as the part 
of the cost of road construction that the trucks should pay was 
concerned, that was, at present, impossible to say. 

He referred to the cost formula, saying that cost records 
are necessary to the stabilization of the industry and it should 
have a uniform system of cost keeping. If the industry was 
to maintain its flexibility the cost principle must be recognized 
in the rate structure. 

He said the industry must take the lead in obtaining uni 
formity in state regulation; in fact, he said, the industry’s pro 
tection lay in factual information. 


was 


Rump Convention of Common Carriers 


After the close of the American Trucking Association's 
convention Wednesday, fifty or sixty operators of for-hire 
trucks met to discuss its action on federal regulation. 

Ralph J. Staehli, manager, Allied Truck Owners, Portland, 
Oregon, speaking of this meeting, said: “When the American 
Trucking Associations ended the Chicago convention without 
taking a definite stand on the subject of federal regulation of 
inter-state truck operation, all Was apparently not peaceful in 
the ranks of the truck operators. 

“Several hundred common carriers meeting as a divisoin 
of the convention (referred to in the report of the convention) 
had declared, with only three dissenting votes, that the asso- 
ciation should go on record in favor of congressional action 
making for federal regulation of trucks engaged in interstate 
for hire service.” 

“They claim that, when the matter came up on the main 
floor of the convention, it was ‘fouled out’ on a technicality and 
the members prevented from having the association placed 
on record either way. 

“Many operators, according to them, came thousands of 
miles to discuss what, in their opinion, is the biggest subject 
before the trucking industry today. They then agreed Wednes- 
day at the post-convention meeting immediately to embark on 
a national referendum of the trucking industry, referring the 
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issue in each state to those operators who will be affected by 
federal regulation if it comes.” 

Leland W. James, of Portland, Oregon, who led the fight on 
the floor of the convention for a definite stand on federal con- 
trol, said: “We hold that an overwhelming majority of those 
affected by the prospect wanted the truck convention to face 
the issue. Not all those who feel that some action should be 
taken at this time are necessarily of one mind as to the form 
which such regulation should take nor whether it should be 
under the Interstate Commerce Commission or some other 
bureau. 

“We do believe, however, that the trucking industry, more 
particularly in view of the convention speech of Co-ordinator 
Eastman, should meet the issue openly. We hope that the com 
ing session of Congress can dispose of the subject rather than 
keep the entire industry in turmoil for an indefinite period.” 

“Those for the stand that Mr. James espoused,” said Mr. 
Staehli, “were busy Wednesday arranging conferences of those 
affected in all parts of the country. These conferences will 
undertake the referendum of the affected operators in the 
states assigned to their groups, in the expressed hope of hav 
ing the actual attitude of their industry on federal control 
established.” 

According to Mr. Staehli the operators who attended Wed- 
nesday evening’s meeting came from the New England, Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic, Central and Pacific Northwest states, 
and Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Iowa, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Texas, 


TRUCKING COMPLAINT RULES 

The National Recovery Administration has approved regu- 
lations for the filing by members of the trucking industry of 
complaints as to insufficiency of rates and tariffs of other mem- 
bers of the industry and for the handling of such complaints. 
Such complaints, under the trucking industry code, are to be 
passed upon by state code authorities, subject to appeal to 
the National Industrial Recovery Board. 

The approved procedure requires the state code author- 
ities to consider complaints at public hearings, unless a mem- 
ber against whom complaint has been filed refutes it without 
a hearing or files new and corrected rate schedules, Either 
party to a complaint may appeal a state code authority de- 
cision to the National Industrial Recovery Board. Members 
against whom complaint has been filed must submit cost state 
ments based on the code’s approved cost formula. 

These regulations relate to members of the industry and 
not to shippers who use the services of the members. 


TRUCKING CODE MEMBERS 
The National Recovery Administration has announced recog 
nition of the following code authority memberships for the 
trucking industry: 


State area of Minnesota: Floyd Raymond, Raymond Bros., Trans- 
fer Co., St. Cloud; B. Capretz, Austin; Earl Swain, 423 ldth Avenue, 
Minneapolis; Ek. H. Sherman, secretary, Livestock Hauler’s Associa 
tion, South St. Paul; L. W. Schirmer, 356 N. E. Lincoln St., Minne 
apolis; Alton D. Johnson, 3743 13th Avenue, South Minneapolis 

State area of Maine: Guy F. Dunton, 48 Commercial St., Portland 
Lincoln EF, Clement, 351 Forest Ave., Portland; Linwood E. Porter, 76 
Cross St., Portland; Stanley Sawyer, Milo; Ivan K. Bemis, 233 Center 
St., Bangor; Olen A, Butler, East Turner St., Auburn. 

State area of Connecticut: Everett J. Arbour, 1179 Main St., Hart- 
ford; Sharp Mossop, 488 Tunxis Hill Road, Bridgeport; Bryant C 
Edgerton, 385 Housatonic Ave., Bridgeport; John W. Connelly, 252 
Asylum St., Hartford 

State area of Utah: Arthur T, Burton, George A. Sims, Thomas 
QO, Leaver, and Hyrum T. Johnston, all of Salt Lake. 

State area of Missouri: George A. Witzofsky, Joplin; S. J. Cashel, 
400 South Broadway, St. Louis: Ewald Toedbusch, Wentzville; Harry 
Dale, 1318 St. Louis Ave., Kansas City; Walter F. Boggeman, 6th and 
Spruce Sts., St. Louis; William T. Hensiek, 2819 North Spring Ave., 
St. Louis 


MINIMUM BUS FARES 

Protests of the Nevin Transit Company and the Seven States 
Transit Company against minimum bus fares prescribed by the 
motor bus code authority for application between New York 
and Washington, New York and Chicago and intermediate points, 
have been heard by NRA Deputy Administrator C. P. Clark. 
The Nevin line contended that when the minimum rate was 
set at a point so high as to become a maximum charge, business 
would go to the lines that could operate the largest number of 
schedules, and that such lines were operated by the larger com- 
panies. The rates established by the code authority were too 
high, said W. E. Taylor, speaking for the Owosso-Flint Bus 
Lines. L. H. Ristow, traffic manager of the Greyhound Manage 
ment Company, defended the rates prescribed by the code au- 
thority, asserting they were less than those generally used in 
the past and that his competitors were now operating at less 
than code authority rates. He said the company’s costs in 
1934 were higher than in 1933 because of rising prices, increased 
wages and larger number of employes. 
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RAILROAD EARNINGS : 
The Commission’s statistics on operating revenues and ex 
penses of Class I railroads for August and the eight month 
ended with August, 1934 and 1933, compiled from carrier report 
by the Bureau of Statistics, follow: 
August o 
1934 19 
Average number of miles operated 239,113 { 
Revenue: 
Freight $ 224,837,073 ¢ i] 
Passengel! » 801,439" j 
Mail 7, 208,60 7,39 
Iexpre 4.526.467 0 
All other transportation 6,546,003 6,¢ \ 
Incidental 6,094,082 { : 
Joint facility—C1 837,24 Ul 
Joint facilit Ly 171,48 
Railway operating revenue $ 282,679,429 $ 17, b 
expense 
Maintenance of way and structure x 34,195,831 $ P 
Maintenance equipment 5, 241,981 ‘ 
Trath 7,639,322 7,18 
Transportation 98,814,643 3,12 
Miscellaneous operation 2,460,284 ~,14 be 
General 15,6084, S859 11,906 f . 
Transportation for investment cy S30, 688 196 ( N 
Railway operating expenses $ 211,706,258 > 202,470 
Net revenue fror railway operations $ 70,973,171 ¥ 4, 5f - 
Railway tax accrual 1) 590.70 > £OK l 
Uneollectible railway revenues 104,29 113,4 I! 
Railway operating income BY 0,278 0 . 71 
Equipment rent Dr, balance $ i i $ 7,1 
Joint facility rent Dr. balance 046, ¢ 
Net railway operating income $ ( 61.4¢ ( 
Ratio of expense to revenues (per cent) 74.89 { ) 
tIncludes a 
Depreciation > l SiG } l 
Retirement $ 759,662 $ ’ 
* Includes $676,617 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
Includes $1,520,899 sleeping and parlor car urcharge U 
§ Includes accruals on account of pensions, as follows: Under 
eral Retirement Act, $3,871,955; under previously existing plar 
837,111 ; 
{ Includes accruals on account of pensions, under previously « . 
ing plan, $2,/96,11¢ 
Eight Months 
1934 LY 
Average number of miles operated 9,294 il 
Revenues 
reight $1,766,199,374 $1,616,248 
Passenget 0,179 i5* 213,208,8 
Mail 9,385,135 59,908,1 
Iixpres 35,746,897 28,567,838 t 
All other transportation 19, 895,086 47,640,104 IX 
Incidental 412,050,028 36,615,' a 
Joint facility—Cr 6,089,660 », 380,8 
Joint facility—D 1,515,379 1,486, 7¢ \ 
Railway operating revenus $2,18 60,046 $2,006,077,4 
Iexpense Vl 
Maintenance of way and structures.$ 248,157,618 $ 210,706.94 ; 
Maintenance f equipme! 135,314,094 386,003, 486 
Traflic 9,594,110 57,034 m 
Transportation Vi 16,17¢ 703, 726 
Miscellaneous operation 17,746,020 15,078 
General 101,470, 182§ 95,718 1 
Transportation for investment—C1 1,921,610 1,814 
Railway operating expense $1,632,477,090 $1,466,447,4 
Net revenue from railWay operatior $ 556,082,956 $ 539,631 { 
Railway tax accruals 169,691,083 177,567 
Uncollectible railway revenues 781,857 678 
Railway operating income $ 385,610,016 $ 361,384 W 
Equipment rent Dr. balance $ 60,702,98 $ 566,369,9 1] 
Joint facility rent-——Dr, balance 24,204,890 24,1¢ 
Net railway operating income $ 300,702,141 $ 280,848 : 
Ratio of expenses to revenues (per cent) 74 
tinclude 
Depreciation . $ 123,685,256 $ 120,349 . 
Retirements , 3,548,236 9,197, 
* Includes $6,449,744 sleeping and parlor car surcharge 
Include $10,178,466 sleeping and parlor car surcharge, ( 


§ Includes accruals on account of pensi 
eral Retirement Act, $3,871,955; under pre 
134,179. 

{ Includes accruals on account of pensi 


ing plan, $22,072,10¢ 


ons, as follows: Under Fed 
‘viously existing plan } 


ons, under previously exist ‘ 
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The Northwest Shippers’ Advisory 
fourth formal meeting at the Masoni 
October 30. 


R. Gray, Jr., vice-president, C. St. P. 


program for the business sessions includes treatment of the 


subjects of modification of the fourth s 
standard labor organization, San Frat! 


Board will hold its fort) 
c Temple, Fargo, N. VD. 


At the luncheon there will be an address by Car! 


M. and O. Railway. The 


ection, by Harry See, and 
icisco, by R. J, Hagman, 


assistant general counsel, Great Northern Railway. The na 


tional transportation situation will be 


discussed by L. M. Betts. 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


TITH the exception of a renewed flurry of activity in the 
\V\ scrap iron trade, developments in the full cargo market in 
the last week have not been heartening to shipowners The 
rain trade continued spotty, expected activity in the West Indies 

charter division has not yet materialized and in general 
ness was slow. 

Three grain fixtures were reported. Two were from Montreal 
to United Kingdom ports, done at 1s 6d, one a vessel of 3,353 
net tons and the other of 2,753 net tons, for mid-November and 
ompt loading, respectively. The other fixture was from Mon 

il, Sorel or Quebec to London or Hull at Is 4%d for mid 
November, a steamer of 3,226 net tons. 

There were only two trans-Atlantic sugar cargoes. One was 

00-ton cargo from Santo Domingo to United Kingdom-Con 

inent at 12s 6d for late October and the other a 4,300-ton vessel 
Cuba to London or Antwerp or Hamburg at 13s, prompt 
The few time charters reported were all for West Indies trad 
no long voyages being noted. 
Scrap iron fixtures totaled seven, for various destinations, 
for Italy, one each for the Far East and Japan, one for 
Gdynia, one for United Kingdom and one specified as for the 
orth Atlantic-Europe trade. Those for the Orient were both 
done on the basis of 13s 6d f. i. o. for October and November 
ading, steamers of 3,158 and 3,517 net tons. That to Gdynia was 
, 5,000-ton motorship from New York at $2.50 f. i. o. for late 
October-early November. 

In the tankers division a 2,682 net ton motorship took a 

go of lubricating oil from the Gulf or North Atlantic to United 
Kingdom-Continent for November. Two dirty vessels of 12,000 

d 11,500 tons were fixed from the Gulf, the first to Havre at 
6d for two voyages, November, and the second to Bordeaux 
10s for December. From California a 9,000-ton clean cargo 
as taken to United Kingdom-Continent on the basis of 15s 3d. 

4 motion by the Transportation Trades Council, represent 

a group of labor unions, to strike out affidavits filed by thirty 
vo manufacturing and shipping companies in a plea for a tem 
porary injunction to restrain the labor defendants from interfer 

with the free movement of commerce in the Port of New 
York, was denied October 23 in Kings County Supreme Court, 
Brooklyn, by Justice George H, Furman. The injunction action 

begun by the industrial concerns with the backing of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York and the Brooklyn Chamber 

Commerce to prevent the unions from interfering with the 
movement of freight handled by non-union truckmen. The union 
representatives argued that the affidavits constituted “subtle 
timidation,” but Justice Furman assured them that no injun« 

n would be granted except on clear and convincing proof. 

Following acceptance by the New York Shipping Associa 

October 18 of the modified increased wage demands made 

the International Longshoremen’s Association, the member 

ip of the longshoremen’s group approved the agreement by a 
irge majority October 22. Under the new contract the dock 
workers will receive 95 cents an hour and $1.35 an hour overtime 
| the forty-four hour work week will be retained. Previous de- 
nands had been for $1.00 an hour and $1.50 for overtime and a 
rty-hour week, The scale under the old contract was 85 cents 
hour and $1.10 overtime. The new agreement is retroactive 

October 1. 

The East Coast Colombian Steamship Lines Conference and 

Atlantic & Gulf West Coast of South America Conference 

in receipt of notification from the Consulate General of 
Colombia, New York, dated October 16, declaring that, accord- 

to a resolution issued by the Board of Exchange Control in 
Colombia, under date of September 5, 1934, a copy of the cer- 
ate of origin, duly legalized by the Colombian Consulate, 
st be presented with the other papers at the time of applying 
permits for payment of invoices; which necessitates presen 
tation of five copies of the certificate of origin instead of four, 
heretofore, to the Merchants’ Association of New York. 


TEXAS PORTS ASSOCIATION 
A meeting of the Texas Ports Association was held at Galves- 
Tex., October 23, called by President F. W. Parker, vice- 
President and general manager of the Galveston Wharf Com- 
pany, to consider a docket on which the following subjects ap- 
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peared: uniformity in port practices; Bankhead bill; cotton dray- 
age and transfer at ports; rates on unloading cotton, any quan 
tity, at shipside; charges, rules, and regulations on barges and 
barge cargo; Texas Ports Association Day at 1935 meeting of 
American Association of Port Authorities; publicity; separation 
of railroad line haul rates from terminal charges; charges for 
tugs and tow boats docked at piers; state and government ves 
sels and cargo; insurance; charges to be assessed against other 
than cargo-carrying vessels. 

The Texas Ports Association asks the American Association 
of Port Authorities to set aside one day of the 1935 meeting to 
be known as “Texas Ports Day,” the Texas association to ar 
range the program. 

Those present at the meeting included: H. J. Luhn, man 
ager, Houston Compress Company Docks, secretary of the asso 
ciation; J. R. Wait, port director, Houston; H. A. Ahlers, Sprunts 
Docks, Houston; R. D. Ernst, vice-president and general man 
ager, Manchester Terminals, Houston; R. M. Bain, manager, 
Manchester Terminals, Dock Department, Houston; Col, L. M 
Adams, port director, Corpus Christi; H. J. Mikeska, general 
manager, Texas City Terminal Railway Company, Texas City; H 
Rateree, assistant port director, Beaumont: L. W. McBride, 
superintendent of terminals, Port Arthur Canal and Dock Com 
pany, Port Arthur. 


INQUIRY 


ne 


OCEAN MAIL 


ireau 


That the present method of subsidizing the American mer- 
chant marine under mail contracts entered into under the Jones 
White act of 1928 is doomed is being made clearer and clearer 
as the Post Office Department's investigation of ocean mail 
contracts continues, 

Representatives of beneficiaries of the so-called “mail” sub- 
sidy, in the course of the inquiry, have taken exception repeat 
edly to statements of government representatives to the mail 
subsidy payments greatly exceeding payments that would have 
been made had the mail been carried at American poundage 
rates, 

Pointed reference to the situation was made by William K 
Jackson, counsel for the United Fruit Company, when qe said 
to the Post Office inquiry officials: 

“The continued and often repeated statement to the Amer 
ican public that the American steamship companies are receiv 
ing $30,000,000 for $3,000,000 work is sticking the dagger of 
destruction into the back of the American merchant marine which 
your President wants you to support to carry on.” 

During inquiry as to mail contracts held by Lykes Bros. 
Steamship interests, when comparisons were offered as to mail 
contract payments and payments that would have been made 
had the mail carried been paid for at the poundage rates, Ira 
Compbell, associate counsel for the Lykes companies, declared 
that any person who read the testimony given before congres 
sional committees when the Jones-White act was under consid- 
eration, would readily understand, if he were intellectually hon 
est, that Congress intended to develop trade and commerce when 
it passed the act. He asserted the act was intended to provide 
a subsidy and “everyone knows it.” He criticized evidence of- 
fered by Calvin W. Hassell, attorney for the Post Office Depart- 
ment, making the comparisons referred to. 

“You present your case and we will present ours,” said Mr 
Hassell in reply to Mr. Campbell. “There is not one word in the 
act mentioning ‘subsidy.’ ” 

This declaration of government counsel that there was not 
one word in the Jones-White act about “subsidy” was taken in 
some quarters as a significant hint, whether or not intentionally 
given, that the department in all probability intended to make 
a case, in part, against the present subsidy payments, on the 
ground that they at least were not justified from a postal service 
standpoint. 

Much time was consumed by testimony and discussion relat 
ing to the speed of the Lykes vessel Margaret Lykes and its 
classification as a Class 5 vessel entitled under the act to a rate 
of $4 a mile. Class 5 vessels, under the act, are those making 
13 knots an hour. Class 6 vessels are those making 10 knots 
and the rate of pay is $2.50 a mile, The controversy involved 
the question whether or not the vessel should have been rated 
as a Class 5 vessel given a rate of $4 a mile, the Post Office 
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Department officials indicating doubt as to the ship being entitled 
to the classification given, while the representatives of the com- 
pany defended the classification which was made under the pre- 


ceding administration. 

In the discussion of the cont 
of the Jones White act of 1928, Assistant Postmaster 
Branch referred to a ruling of the Comptroller General that the 
ocean mail contracts under the act were primarily for the trans- 
the other considerations being merely in 
the compensation must of necessity 


performed in the transportation of 


roversy as to the main purpose 
General 


portation of the mail, 
cidental thereto, and that 
be based upon the service 
the mail. 


“I emphasize that,” said Mr. Branch, “for the reason, as } 


have stated, that in every case we have had so far counsel for 
the contractors has seemed to question the emphasis placed 
upon the value of the mail and the importance of carrying the 


mail in relation to these 
emphatic in his contention 
over-emphasizing this point.” 
Mr. Campbell said he stood by 
to produce all the 
bearing on the mail contracts, asserting he thought 
find in these various documents other il 
this subject.” He again asserted that 
lation showed the intent and purpose of Congress to provide 
subsidy, though he used the words 
and commerce and the 
marine.” He said the case 
mony was taken and that there must 
the part of the “pench.” He said the 
being presented by counsel “in 
the primary purpose of this act as 
Congress.” 
“It is not the purpose of those of us 
this hearing to deny counsel the right to prese 


ZOV ernment 


Mr. Branch. “It is not in the ml 


said 
strictly concerns the 


the merchant marine law 
I am quite sure that 


mail. 
aw does seek to speed up 


marine | 
merchant marine.” 

The only point he desired to 
seeming impatience on the part 
the carriage of mail and the 
thought it was perfectly proper to 
what part mail carrying 


routes for 
were discussed. He 
tain all the facts as to just 
the contracts, “and that we certainly would not 
out evidence or any suggestion ol 
that commerce and that the interests of 
figured in the contracts and in the purpose of the law.” 
With respect to Mr. Campbell's request that 


troller General's ocean mail contract opinions be 


Office Solicitor Karl A. 
duce any such opinions he desired, but that it wa 
of Mr. Hassell to present opinions to support posit 
Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Crowley then referred to a ¢ 
the government, involving a mal 
Mr. Crowley, said it should 
the Postmaster General 


African Line against 
claim. The court, according to 
observed that the 1928 act gave 
authority to contract for anything except the 
mail and called attention 
act had a purpose beyond th 
aid for American ships 
did not expand the power 
of contracting for the carrying 
court held that ports in 
were dispatched and carried. 


The Comptroller General, it 
be accorded to voyages on which the 


of the mail. 


mail pay should not 


tract ships did not carry mail. 


from a postal standpoint, of one of the American line services, 
Mr. Campbell asked whether it was intended to imply that merce and Bozeman Canning Co. have asked the 
Mr. Board Bureau to suspend provisions in Thackera’s United States 
bound Freight Tariff No. 2-B, 


foreign lines were of special value to the postal service. 
Hassell said that such foreign lines as the 
on were of value to the Post Office Department. 

“This act is designed to support American lines 
foreign lines,” said Mr. Campbell. 

“It was not designed to del 

Solicitor Crowley 
the presentation of the gove 

“He is not a prosecutor,” 
not so regarded him here as a prosecutor. 
to present the facts as they have been developed, and 
gsonally I don't think he has gone beyond that.” 
Production by the Post 


and 


rnment’s case. 


contracts and Mr. Campbell was quite 
that the government counsel was 


“my guns” and asked the 
Comptroller General's opinions 
“we will 
npressions bearing upon 
the history of the legis- 


“the development of trade 
development of the American merchant 
must be decided after all the testi- 
be no “prejudgment” on 
government’s case Was 
a way that is tryng to minimize 
disclosed by the debates in 


who are conducting 
nt any evidence 
which he may desire to present that is pertinent to this case,” 

ind of my colleagues that 
carrying of the 
we all recognize that the merchant 
and strengthen the American 


clear up, said he, was the 
of counsel when the value of 
amount of mail carried 
ascer 
played in 
desire to shut 
evidence, or an) argument, 
national defense also 


all the Comp- 
produced, Post 


Crowley said Mr. Campbell could pro- 
s not the duty 


ions taken by 


lecision of the United States 


Court of Claims in a case brought by the American West 
il contract 


carrying of the 
to argument of the plaintiff that the 
e mere transportation of the mails 

and came to the conclusion that the act 
of the Postmaster General beyond that 
He said that the 
the act meant ports to which mails 


was shown, had ruled that 
con- 


In a discussion of the value, 


mail was dispatched Intercostal Conference Kast 


not tions of charg 
ay the mails,” replied Mr. Hassell. 
defended the attitude of Mr. Hassell in 
said Mr. Crowley. “We have 


He has been asked 
per- 


Office Department counsel of V. 
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formerly first officer on the Margaret Lykes, and 


McCarthy, 
to the effect that false entries as to weathe; 


testimony by him 
conditions were made in the 
for the vessel not making the speed required under the mai 
contract, resulted in long-drawn-out discussion. Counsel for th 
line went into the record of the witness claiming that it di 
closed he had been suspended by the Emergency Fleet Corpora 
tion on a charge of drunkenness and that the 
been suspended for a period of nine months by the local stean 
boat inspection service at Galveston. Testimony alleging pay 
ment of gratuities to steamboat inspection officers by Office: 
Gahwe, a post office inspecto 


Lykes vessels was given by H. C. 
REFRIGERATOR SHIP LOAN 
Asserting that the application of 
loan of $12,000,000 to aid in building five refrigerat 


for a 
intercoastal service was a “promotions 


ships to be used in 
scheme in which the government stands to 
win,” Carter Fort, appearing for 
Railroads before the Shipping Board Bureau, opposed such 
loan as being not in 
the government put additional ships in 
tonnaged. 

“Of all times to select to put 
facilities into the field 
selected,” he added. 

Julius H. Parmelee, director of the Bureau of Railw 
Economics, filed figures showing the poor financial condition 
the railroads, the final result of his figures being that, co 
paring 1933 with 1929, the railroads suffered a decline 
slightly more than 53 per cent in their operating revenue. 

Opposition to the loan on the 
based on the fact that the 
tional competition for the carrying of 
Pacific to the Atlantic coast in face of the fact that facilit 
now in existence were not used to capacity. G. H. Nels 
manager of the Santa Fe’s refrigeration department, and J 
Mahoney, assistant to the general superintendent of trans] 
tation of the Santa Fe, described the methods by which 
railroads handled perishables. 

Mr. Conti, the applicant, 
not carry more than 12,000 carloads 
although their capacity would be greater than that. He said 
plan was to have the ships financed by a loan of about th 
fourths of their cost from the Shipping Board Bureau and 
sale of stock with one share of common stock given as a bo 
for each share of preferred sold, the proposed issue of st 

being about 50,000 shares. 
Mr. Fort said that the proposed line, 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, a stopping point, would further endal! 
about $180,000,000 the railroads had in 


additional 


perishables 


estimated that the ships wo 


an investment of 
frigerator cars. 

Opposition 
vice president Miller-¢ 
that the proposed service 
York markets perishables in 


to the loan was also expressed by 
‘ummings Co., New York, on the gr 
would result in dumping on the 


such quantities as to glut t 


and force 
such perishables as would 

J. Curtis Robinson, executive 
and Shippers’ League of Florida, also opposed the applic: 
as being not in the public interest because it placed in jeop 
loans made by the government to prevent railroads going 
bankruptcy. His idea was that the government should 
finance competition with the railroads and existing ship l 
A glut in the markets of New 
would be against the interest of 


be left for them to handle. 


result, 
growers. 


PROTEST ABSORPTION CANCELLATION 

Skagit County Dairyman’s 
Moscow-ldaho Seed 
Vernon Chamber. of 


The Skagit Seed Company, 
ciation, San Juan Islands Cannery, 
Lien Brothers Packing Co., Mount 


I, No. 5, which would have the effect of canceling the at 


es by the intercoastal carr 


seeds, canned goods and dairy products, 


traffic, largely 
Mount Vernon and Stanwood, Wash., 
upon the intercoastal ships. The complainants contend 
failure of the intercoastal lines to absorb that cost, 
extending the terminal rates to the smaller ports, wou 
damaging to their business. The cancellations are dated 


effective on October 31. 


Additional petitions requesting suspension 
i. tariffs canceling terminal rates and routes from Mt. Vernon, 





“rough log” of the vessel to account 


witness’ license had 


lose and not t 
the Association of America! ( 


the public interest and a proposal to hav vesst 
a trade already ove! 


transportatlo 
this is the worst that could have been 


part of the railroads was 
ships, if built, would set up add 
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of perishables annually 
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m™ Vash. have been filed with the Shipping Board Bureau by the 
National Fruit Canning Co., Burlington, Wash. William Hunt, 
factory operator at Burlington, Wash., the Johnson Feed 
ind Seed Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash., the Washburn-Wilson Co., Mt. 
vernon, Wash., and the Stanwood Commercial Club, Stanwood, 


Wa 


icKi¢ 


U. S. VESSEL DIVISION 
rhe 24,904 documented merchant vessels in the United States 
marine on June 30, 1934, were engaged in twenty-four 
veorent services, according to a detailed compilation prepared 
ww the statistical section ol the Department of Commerce's 
‘ireau of Navigation and Steamboat Inspection, and made public 
y. B. Weaver, director. These vessels totaled 14,861,834 gross 


merchant 


Of all the trades and services represented, the report shows 

ting to be the greatest, engaging 8,624 vessels of 8,886,944 
This classification comprises 1,807 steam vessels of 
6 783.226 1,960 motor vessels of 339,149 gross tons, 
“;5 sailing vessels of 294.611 gross tons, and 4,092 unrigged 
els of 1,369,958 gross tons. Freighters accounted for 34.9 per 
the total number of vessels in the merchant marine and 


re tons. 
gross tons, 


of 
per cent of the gross tonnage. 
Fishing was second in the number of vessels employed. 
were 5,867 fishing vessels of 298,385 gross tons employed 

he close of the last fiscal year. Of this number, 254 were 
eam vessels of 83,995 gross tons, 4.958 vessels of 146,696 gross 


re 


were motor ships; 55 sailing vessels of 19,185 gross tons, 

nd 600 unrigged vessels of 48,509 gross tons. 
From the viewpoint of tonnage, however, tankships rated 
ond with a total of 751 vessels of 2,673,707 gross tons. In this 


steam vessels were in the majority with 3820 vessels of 
Motor ships totaled 169 of 346,140 
26 of 67,650 gross tons; and 221 unrigged 
shows. 


vice, 
tons. gzross 


vessels 


’616 gross 
sailing 
of 127.301 gross tons, the report 
Passenger vessels were third from a tonnage standpoint with 
total of 2,944 vessels of 29.008,558 gross tons; steam vessels in 
class showed the greatest tonnage, employing a total of 641 
ssels of 1,908,298 gross tons, while motor vessels were the most 
merous with 2,181 vessels of 90,257 Only 12 sail- 
ssels of 1,528 gross tons were reported as passenger vessels, 
vross tons were so classed. 
273,03 


gross tons. 


t 
nd 110 unrigged vessels of 8,475 

The towing service employed 1,790 steam vessels of 
oss tons, and 1,678 motor vessels of 60.333 gross tons, a total 
¢ 3.468 vessels of 333,364 gross tons. 
None of the other trades compared favorably with these first 
services, either in number of vessels or tonnage employed 


OGDENSBURG HARBOR 

An allotment of $48,000 for widening the easterly side of 

upper entrance channel at Middle Ground Shoal, Ogdens- 

Harbor, N. Y., has been approved by Acting Secretary of 

War Woodring. Commercial traffic at the harbor for the last 

e years has averaged 920,225 tons a year, with an average 

ial value of $31,703,443, and in addition, passenger traffic 

averaged 496,585 persons a year, according to the War 
partment. 


GROUND ROASTED COFFEE 
\ In Shipping Bureau Docket No. 156, California Packing 
0 Corporation vs. American Hawaiian Steamship Co. et al., com- 
rt nlainant assails as unreasonable and prejudicial a rate of 77% 
- cents on ground roasted coffee in tin cans in cases from Brook- 
| N. Y., to Pacific coast ports, as compared with lower rates 
a 1 many other food products comparable to ground coffee in 
tin cans boxed, as to value, loading density and susceptibility 
to damage. Complainant says a just, reasonable and non-dis- 
riminatory rate should not exceed 56% cents a 100 pounds, 
minimum 24,000 pounds. A rate for the future and reparation 
f $3,841.12 are asked. The complaint was filed for complainant 


by Irving F. Lyons, 101 California St., San Francisco, Calif. 
6 
es AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STATEMENT 
3.- The consolidated report of the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
'p- hip Company and the Williams Steamship Corporation (wholly 
ng vned subsidiary) shows in September the net profit from 
ym peration was $157,360.48 as compared to a net profit of $2382,- 
ng 821.72 in September, 1933. After allowing for depreciation and 
at ifter capital gains or lesses, including expenses incident to 
by the longshoremen’s strike, there Was a4 net loss of $30,592.25 as 
be ompared to a net profit of $182,524.76 the year before. 
be For the nine months ending September 30, 1934, the net 
profit from operation was $256,622.18 as compared to a net 
ra profit of $1,044,82109 for the same period in 1933. The net 
mn, A after allowing for depreciation and after capital gains 
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or losses, including expenses incident to the longshoremen’s 
strike, for the first nine months in 1954 was $642,827.99 as com- 
pared to a net profit of $557,907.54 for the same period in 1933. 

Expenditures incident to the recent longshoremen’s strike, 
$143,457.70, 


charged against September operations, amount to 
which, added to the amounts reported in previous months, 


makes a total of $495,854 15 expended for this purpose. 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING INCREASES 


Increased construction throughout the world of 
ships is recorded in a bulletin issued by the Commerce 
ment’s Transportation Division. 

In the quarter ended September 30 the total 
of merchant vessels under construction (Russia not 
amounted to 1,311,387, an increase of approximately 
gross tons compared with the preceding quarter. As compared 
with a year ago world shipbuilding shows an increase of more 
than half a million gross tons, or approximately 75 per cent 

In the July-September quarter, larger merchant ship produc- 
tion was reported for all the principal maritime countries except 
Italy and the United States. Of the total tonnage now being 
built throughout the world, 46.1 per cent is being constructed 
in Great Britain and Ireland, 1.7 per cent in the United States 
and 52.2 per cent in the other shipbuilding countries, it is stated. 

Motor vessels represent 58.3 per cent of all the merchant 
shipbuilding now under construction throughout the world, a 
slight gain over the preceding quarter. At present, 218,000 tons 
more of motorships are being constructed than of all other types 
of vessels combined. At this time last year, motor vessels led 
by only 71,000 tons. 


merchant 
Depart 


tonnage 
included ) 
100,000 


gross 


SHIPPING BUREAU HEARINGS 
Hearing in Shipping Bureau Docket No. 153, Edmond Weil, 
Inc., vs. Italian Line et al., will be held November 14 in New 
York City before Examiner Charles B. Gray, and in Shipping 
Bureau Docket No. 152, Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) 
et al. vs. Shepard Steamship Company, and No. 154, American 
Hawaiian Steamship Company vs Shepard Steamship Company, 


November 16, in New York City before Examiner M. G. deQue- 
vedo. The places at which these hearings will be held will be 
announced later, according to the bureau. 
WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 
The following described action has been taken by the De 


partment of Commerce on agreements filed pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the shipping act, 1916, as amended: 


Agreements Approved 


7 Ellerman & 


between 
Lines covering the 


Agreement No. 325 Bucknall Steamship Co., 
transportation ofScotton 


LAd., and Clyde-Mallory 
in bales on through bills of lading from Port Said and Alexandria 
Egypt, to Charleston, Ss c., transhipped at New York 

Agreement No. 3449 between the Dollar Steamship Lines, Ine 
Ltd., and the United States Lines Company (American Merchant 


between San 


Lines) covering the through transportation of passengers 
Plymouth 


Francisco and Los Angeles Harbor, on the one hand, and 
London, on the other, with interchange at New York, 
Agreement No. 3379 between Sudden & Christenson (Arrow Line) 
vering the transportation of 


and 


and the Arctic Transport Company co 
coal on through bills of lading from Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Norfolk to Nome, Alaska, transhipped at Seattle 


Agreements Modified 


Agreement No. 107 between Baltimore Insular Line, 
Line, In Lykes Bros. Steamship Company, Inc 

and Mobile, Miami and Gulf Steamship Company covering the fixing 
of rates on traffic between United States Atlantic and Gulf ports and 
Puerto Rico. Modification provides for admission of Waterman Steam 


Conference 
Inc., Bull Insular 


ship Corporation to conference membership and withdrawal from 
membership of the Mobile, Miami and Gulf Steamship Company 
Agreement No. 131-44 between American Mail Line 


Conference 
Ltd., Canadian Pacific Steamships, 
Ltd., Osaka Shosen Kaisha et al., dealing with 
tation of passengers to and from Pacific Coast 
Canada Modification records agreement of member 

to excursion fares between Shanghai or Hongkong 


Ltd., Dollar Steamship Lines, In 

transpacific transpor- 
ports of United States 
lines in re- 


and 
and Manila 


spect 


Agreements Cancelled 


Conference Agreement No, 203 between Munson Steamship Line 
and Prince Line, Ltd., providing for maintenance of agreed rates on 
cargo from Montevideo and Buenos Aires to New York 


PWA WATERWAY ALLOTMENTS 


Transfer of $637,000 of PWA river and harbor allotments 
has been announced by the Public Works Administration. For 
the construction of the Gallipolis Dam on the Kanawha River 
$375,000 was transferred from an original allotment of $435,000 
for open channel work on the Ohio River. For the construc- 
tion of the intercoastal waterway from Jacksonville to Miami, 
Fla., a project previously approved by PWA, $200,000 was made 


available. This amount was transferred from an allotment of 
$3,700,000 for continuation of the project for improving the 
Caloosahatchee River and Lake Okeechobee, Fla. From an 


original allocation of $165,000 for improvement of the Hudson 
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River Channel $62,000 was transferred for dredging at Great 
Kills, Staten Island, N. Y. All three transfers were made at 
the request of the War Department, Corps of Engineers, which 
has jurisdiction over river and harbor work. 

An allotment of $25,000 to the Corps of Engineers for addi- 
tional surveys and investigations of the proposed flood control 
works for the protection of Kansas City, Mo., and Kansas City, 
Kan., also was announced. Recommendation for the allotment 
was made by the Chief of Army Engineers at the request of 
the Mississippi Valley Committee of the Public Works Admin- 
istration, which has made a preliminary study of the Missouri 
Basin flood situation. Administrator Ickes has been advised 
that the railroads affected and business and civic interests of 
the Kansas Cities are prepared to cooperate with the govern- 
ment in an attempt to agree on the most feasible plan for 
solution of the Kansas-Missouri flood situation, 

Greater Kansas City has the most serious flood situation 
in the Missouri Basin. The average annual flood losses have 
been estimated by army engineers to cost $1,371,825. The 
tangible damage of the flood of 1903 was estimated at $20,000,000. 


CHARGES FOR USING WATERWAYS 


“So long as our country adheres to its traditional policy of 
keeping the waterways free to the public, there is no doubt that 
carrying goods by water is the cheapest of all forms of transpor- 
tation,” asserted Secretary of War Dern in an address October 
19 before the Mississippi Valley Association and the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce at St. Louis, Mo. 

“On the other hand,” continued he, “if we should alter that 
policy, and levy a charge against shipping for the use of water- 
ways that have been improved and are being maintained at gov- 
ernment expense, then it may become necessary to modiry the 
broad generalization that water transportation is more economi- 
cal than any other kind. However, it is probable that even then 
the statement will remain true in many instances. I believe 
it will still be true of the Mississippi River.” 


Upper River Project 


Secretary Dern said he was making an inspection trip along 
the Mississippi and spoke of improvement projects he had seen 
between the Twin Cities and St. Louis, referring to the nine-foot 
channel project. In part he said: 


I need hardly remind you that economical water transportation 
depends upon three things: first, a safe, dependable channel; second, 
efficient equipment; and third, a steady volume of traffic. Until all 
three of these factors have been provided, it is impossible to demon 
strate the economy and efficiency of water transportation. We think 
we have the right kind of equipment, and we are now constructing 
the necessary channel. When that is available, we will be able to go 
after volume, and to show the economies inherent in water transpor 
tation 

For several years we have attempted to navigate the Upper 
Mississippi River, and we have conclusively demonstrated that the 
natural stream flow is not sufficient to provide the necessary channel 
the year round. The United States government is therefore now mak 
ing provisions for the desired depth of water, by builidng a series of 
locks and dams, which will convert the river into a succession of 
lakes, each of ample depth for navigation purposes. By this method, 
a comparatively small amount of water can be made to carry a large 
tonnage. The locks are for the purpose of passing from one lake to 
another, either upstream or downstream. 

The entire Upper Mississippi River project will consist of twenty- 
seven locks and dams, which were originally estimated to cost about 
$125,000,000, although the increased costs during the past year will 
probably run this total up to $140,000,000. These figures include the 
cost of the land to be flooded by the reservoirs formed by the dams. 

Four locks and dams are already completed and in operation 
Three more will be ready in the spring. Thirteen additional locks are 
now under construction, and five additional dams will be begun by 
the first of the year. This leaves seven locks and fifteen dams for 
which no money has yet been made available. However, we are so 
confident that the money will be forthcoming in due time, that plans 
are now being prepared for the remaining locks and dams, and we 
hope to complete the whole project in about three years. It is more 
than fifty per cent completed already.* * 


Urges Support for St. Lawrence 


And so I hope that you people of St. Louis and of the state of 
Missouri will be interested in, and give your active support to, the 
development of the nation’s inland waterways, to the end that our 
people may have the cheapest practicable transportation facilities. 
And when I speak of the development of our inland waterways, I do 
not mean one or two of them, but all of them that are economically 
feasible I do not mean the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers alone, 
but I mean also the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seaway. So far as I 
am concerned, I look at this subject from the broad national stand- 
point, and not from any narrow local standpoint. I think the advo- 
cates of water transportation ought to unite, and get behind all these 
great constructive measures, which have as their object the national 
welfare and improving the lot of the masses of our people. Those 
who believe in water transportation should not permit themselves to 
be divided into two camps; they ought to get together and stay to- 
gether and work together, for their mutual benefit, and for the great 
advantage of all 

The people of this part of the United States are primarily inter- 
ested in navigation on the Mississippi River and its tributaries. On 
the other hand, the states adjacent to the Great Lakes are more di- 
rectly concerned with securing an outlet to the sea by way of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence River. These two huge projects 
comprise a comprehensive plan to supply the interior of the continent 
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with cheap water transportation. They supplement each other, and | 
am persuaded that there is no real conflict between them. The argu. 
ments in favor of supplying the Mississippi Valley with water trang 
portation apply with equal force to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrences 
Seaway. soth are designed to overcome the economic isolation of th, 
interior of the continent, which was intensified by the building of thy 
Panama Canal. If the Panama Canal has injured the Mississippi Va 

ley, it has also injured the Great Lakes area. If navigation on th, 
Mississipi River, will tend to cure that damage here, navigation on th, 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River will likewise tend to cure th, 
damage there. The people of the Great Lakes area and the peopk 
of the Mississippi Valley are both clamoring to have the Atlant 

brought to the heart of the continent. They are brothers in a cor 

mon cause 

I understand that some opposition to the St. Lawrence project } 
developed along the lower Mississippi because it is alleged that thy 
proposed St. Lawrence treaty between the United States and Canad 
so limits the amount of water that may be diverted from Lake Mic} 
gan as to jeopardize navigation on the Illinois River and on me 
stretches of the lower Mississippi It is my frank opinion that the 
fears are not well founded. * * * 

Since the Mississippi Valley is primarily an agricultural area 
first concern is the prosperity of agriculture. Indeed, the first concer: 
of the nation as a whole should be the prosperity of agriculture, f 
when agriculture is prosperous it furnishes purchasing power enoug) 
to prime the pump of prosperity for the whole country When the 
farmer is well off, everybody else is well off. When the farmer: 
poor, other industries languish and the prosperity of other classes 
at best, be only spotty and insecure. 

It has often been pointed out that the farmer of the Middle West 
has the longest haul and the highest freight fate of any countr; 
the world. Another favorite way of expressing the situation is that the 


farmer spends his life working for the railroads, This, of course, js 
an exaggeration, but the fact remains that the farmer gives up ar 
unreasonable share of his product for freight Manifestly he w be 
helped if he can get cheaper transportation 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


An allotment of $205,000 for dredging in the Houston ship 
channel in the current fiscal year has been announced by the 
War Department. 


STREAMLINE TRAIN RECORD RUN 


The second of the Union Pacific’s streamline trains—M10001 
Thursday of this week completed a record transcontinental 
test run from Los Angeles to New York. It arrived in Chicag 
at 3 p. m. Wednesday, having made the 2,364 miles in 39 hours 
There was nothing spectacular about the rest of the run from 
Chicago to New York, since the train followed the regular 
schedule of the Twentieth Century. The entire coast to coast 
trip was made in 56 hours and 55 minutes. The regular time 
tables call for 58 hours and 45 minutes from Los Angeles to 
Chicago, though there is a train that makes it in 55 hours 
The trip broke all records and is held to have demonstrated 
the feasibility of such schedules with such trains for regular 
service. Regular service is expected to be started next Feb- 
ruary with no extra fare. 

The former train record from Los Angeles to Chicago was 
made in 1905 by Walter (Death Valley) Scott in a train chartered 
for an eccentric trip. His train covered the distance in 44 hours 
and 54 minutes. The best previous time from the Pacific Coast 
to New York was made by E. H. Harriman, then Union Pacific 
chairman, in 1906—71 hours and 27 minutes, The regular sched 
ule is about 80 hours. The fastest time made by the new stream- 
line train on this trip was reached after leaving Cheyenne— 
120 miles an hour for two consecutive minutes. 

The new train consists of six cars. Its 900 horsepower, two 
cycle, 12-cylinder V-type diesel engine is the largest light-weight 
diesel yet constructed. 

The Union Pacific’s second streamline train, like its predeces- 
sor, is constructed of aluminum alloy and is of the same exterior 
and interior design. It consists of a power car, a mail-baggage 
car, three sleeping cars and a coach-buffet car. 

The train is air-conditioned throughout. Two of the sleeping 
cars are of the ten-section type and include also in each car 
a compartment and a bedroom. The third car is of eight sec- 
tions and has one compartment and one bedroom. The three 
cars have sleeping accommodations, assigning one passenger to 
each upper and lower, for 68 passengers. All sleepers have two 
extra-long sections for tall persons. The coach-buffet has seats 
for 56 passengers. The buffet kitchen is located in the fin-like 
tail of the rear car and from this meals are served directly to 
passengers at their seats in the coach and to those in the sleep- 
ing cars, 


S. P. COTTON BELT CONTROL UPHELD 

The Supreme Court of the United States in a “per curiam” 
order, October 22, affirmed the decision of the district court 
of the United States for the eastern district of Kentucky dis- 
missing the suit brought by the Missouri Pacific and the Texas 
& Pacific against the United States of America, Interstate Com- 
merce Commission et al., seeking to enjoin the reports and 
orders of the Commission in Finance Nos. 8393 and 8970 grant- 
ing the application of the Southern Pacific to acquire control 
by purchase of stock of the St. Louis Southwestern. 
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YUBSIDIES granted air lines by the federal government are 
Ss unquestionably necessary but should be looked upon by the 
vovernment as an investment which has far exceeded the 
original expectations, as far as its ability to pay dividends are 
concerned, in the opinion of Reed Chambers, vice-president of 
u. S. Aviation Underwriters, Inc, 

Testifying before the Federal Aviation Commission, Mr. 
Chambers said he had been “very resentful” of the attitude 
displayed in the last year toward aviation by various govern- 
mental bodies. 

‘Regardless of the charges made against the industry and 
many of the individuals connected with it,” said he, “I am 
onvinced that no business or industry in the United States is 
comprised of a higher percentage of honest, patriotic citizens. 
Neither am I convinced that profiteering against the govern- 
ment has existed to as great a measure as has been repre- 
sented. To the contrary, it is my firm conviction that private 
capital €and enterprise, managed by these same _ individuals 
(who have been subjected to this criticism) have more nearly 
approached subsidization of the federal government than vice 
versa.” 

That Henry Ford was more responsible for the early de- 
elopment of commercial aviation (which started in 1925) than 
was the federal government was another assertion made by Mr. 
Chambers. Ford's individual interest not only developed a 
new commercial type of aircraft but new engineering and manu- 
facturing methods as well, said he. The government’s recogni- 

of the possibilities of commercial aviation and passage of 
the air commerce act of 1926, he said, followed rather than 
preceded private capital’s interest. 

“It has been impossible for this country,” said Mr. Cham- 
bers, “to realize to date that when we talk of aviation we are 
talking about the world’s future mode of transportation, and 
at the same time we are talking about the world’s future first 
line of offense and defense from the military standpoint.” 

Mr. Chambers recommended an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States giving control of the navigable air 
of the United States and territories to the federal government. 
He recommended creation of a permanent board or commis- 
sion of not more than five members with complete power over 
all governmental departments and bureaus having to do with 
civil aviation; with power to grant certificates of convenience 
and with control over all tariffs and rates; that the board 
should develop a formula for payment for hauling air mail on 
a uniform basis, and with power to grant ‘such extra subsidy 
as might be necessary in specific cases. 

“It is my belief that the transport air lines should be as 
ndependent of the Post Office Department for their continued 
existence as are the railroads, and it is also my belief that the 
major air lines, which are well financed and properly managed, 
should not be saddled with the burden of helping to develop air 
nes Whose existence present traffic does not justify, except 
for political purposes,” said Mr. Chambers. 


ih 


To date, asserted the witness, there had been little or no 
cooperation or coordination between the various governmental 
bodies having to do with civil aviation. He said the Post 
Office Department had made rulings that approached opposition 
to Department of Commerce regulations. 

“The army air corps has, like civil aviation, been made a 
litical football, not only by Congress but, much worse, by the 
reneral Staff itself,” said Mr. Chambers, who explained that 
ie was in the army air corps in the war. 

All the United States government needed to do to build a 
commercial and a military air service superior to any in the 
world was first to recognize the fact that it was dealing, as 
a Whole, with honest and patriotic American citizens, and treat 
them accordingly, said Mr. Chambers. Last but not least, he 
continued, he asked the commission to propose legislation that 
would grant capital and brains the same security as was offered 

other industries “and so that it is humanly impossible for 
any one person or any group of persons totally to disorganize 
or disrupt what it had taken years of conscientious effort and 
Millions of dollars of taxpayers’ money to create.” 

KE. P. Querl, industrial commissioner of the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, made a plea for early establishment of 
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passenger airship lines to stimulate trade and travel between 
the Pacific coast and the Orient. 

Harold F. Pitcairn, president of the Autogiro Company of 
America, and W. Wallace Kellett, president of the Kellett Auto- 
giro Corporation, told of the development and possibilities of 
the Autogiro type of plane. 

Igor Sikorsky, aircraft designer and manufacturer, said that 
giant heavier-than-air cruisers capable of carrying 56 passengers 
and 1,000 pounds of mail and express on non-stop flights in 
excess of 4,000 miles were now being designed for trans-oceanic 
services, 

Thomas B. Doe, formerly president of Eastern Air Trans- 
port, Inc., said present air mail contracts were inadequate and 
that unless there were more liberal government treatment all 
operating lines would be bankrupt not later than next June. 

William P. MacCracken, the first assistant secretary of 
commerce in charge of aviation, who later became involved in 
the Senate air mail contempt proceedings, opposed air regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission. He favored con- 
centration of all governmental civil aviation functions in a 
single agency. 


PILOTS AND AIRCRAFT 

There were 13,812 pilots and 6,798 aircraft holding active 
Department of Commerce licenses on October 1, according to an 
announcement by the Bureau of Air Commerce, Department of 
Commerce. These totals, taken from a study just completed by 
the bureau, may be compared with those for October 1, 1933, 
when there were 16,176 licensed pilots and 6,992 licensed aircraft 

The decrease in the number of pilot licenses is due, says 
the bureau, in part to the reversion of many private and solo 
licenses to the student grade when the private pilot requirements 
were raised and issuance of new solo licenses was discontinued. 
This is shown by the fact that on October 1, 1933, there were 
9,056 student licenses, while on the first day of October, 1934, 
this number had increased to 13,456. 

The total number of aircraft, licensed and unlicensed, of 
which the department had record on October 1, 1934, was 8,542, 
while this number on the corresponding day of last year was 
9,287. Unlicensed aircraft (bearing identification numbers only) 
totaled 1,744 on the first of October, 1934. 

Among the 13,812 persons holding pilots’ licenseg as of 
October 1, 1934, were 7,128 transport, 1,023 limited commercial, 
4,999 private, 620 amateur, 11 industrial and 31 solo pilots, New 
licenses no longer are issued in either the solo or industrial 
grade. The licensed pilots included 358 women, divided as fol 
lows: Transport, 67; limited commercial, 37; private, 213; ama 
teur, 36; solo, 4; and autogiro, 1. 


“BLIND” LANDING OF AIRCRAFT 


Arrival and departure of aircraft in fog or mist completely 
blanketing the landing area—a development anticipated for a 
number of years by the aeronautics industry—was a step closer 
to realization October 24 with the announcement by Eugene L. 
Vidal, director of air commerce, that the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, had conclusively tested for 
multi-motored transport operations the radio blind landing sys 
tem of the Army Air Corps, adopted it for procurement and instal- 
lation, and made tentative plans for installing this blind landing 
equipment along a transcontinental air route for commercial serv- 
ice tests. 

More than 150 unassisted, hooded landings with a tri-engined 
transport airplane have been made by bureau pilots using the 
Army Air Corps blind landing system. In each of these flights 
the pilot sat in a cockpit covered by a hood which prevented him 
from seeing outside the airplane and depended entirely upon 
radio and instruments to land his craft. 

Mr. Vidal and other Bureau of Air Commerce officials re- 
cently made six blind landings at Langley Field, Va., with E. A. 
Cutroll, of the bureau, piloting them in a tri-motored transport. 

As explained by Chester A. Snow, Jr., in charge of these 
tests for the Bureau of Air Commerce, an important element in 
the army blind landing system is the radio compass, which is 
used also for cross-country air navigation. The explanation of 
the “blind” landing system follows: 

The radio compass operates in conjunction with any broadcasting 


station within its frequency and power range, enabling the pilot to 
fly directly toward the transmitter from any direction, as distinguished 
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from the radio range beacon which is a radio transmitter on the 
ground marking out specific airway courses, the directional signals 
for which are received in the airplane with an ordinary medium fre 
quency receiver, 

The ground equipment of the Army Air Corps blind landing sys- 
tem consists of two landing transmitters. Each is a low power broad- 
casting station equipped with a gas engine driven generator for power 
supply and a collapsible mast antenna. The whole outfit is compactly 
mounted in a small autmobile truck of the light delivery type 

In addition, each truck is equipped with a small secondary trans- 
mitter which, operating in conjunction with a second instrument lo 
cated near the radio compass indicator on the airplane instrument 
board, causes a light to flash as the airplane passes over the ground 
station 

In operation the two trucks are placed on a line which projects 
across the landing area in the direction along which the airplane is 
to land, Generally one of the two trucks is about 2 miles from the 
field, the other about 1,500 feet from the edge of the landing area 

The pilot flying in by instrument tunes to the frequency of the 
inner station when he is thirty to forty miles away. His arrival over 
that station is indicated by a light flash of the visual marker instru 
ment He then tunes to the different frequency of the outer station 
and flies to it One or more trips between the two stations serve to 
establish the into-the-wind course, which is clocked on the airplane's 
directional gyro, 

On the final approach, the pilot descends .to approximately 800 
feet, as indicated by his sensitive altimeter. Then, with his course set 
on the directional gyro, he passes over the outer transmitter, throt 
tles the engines down and holds the airplane in a power glide of such 
an angle as to enable it to pass over the inner station at an altitude 
of about 150 feet. 

From this point he depends upon his directional gyro and flight 
instruments for the remainder of the glide to the runway Contact 
usually is made with the tail slightly below line of flight position 
Upon sensing contact with the ground, the pilot closes the throttles, 
and as the tail drops of its own accord, he is able to apply brakes to 
shorten landing run 

Cutrell, an expert instrument test pilot, made his first unassisted 
hooded landing with the Army system after one hour and fifteen min- 
utes of training. Another pilot, not an expert on instruments, required 
two and a half hours of instruction, 

This radio blind landing system was developed. two years ago at 
Wright Field by Captain Albert Hegenberger, as project engineer, 
with a small staff of civilian scientists. Captain Hegenberger acted as 
test pilot, and climaxed his work at Wright Field with a short solo 
flizht completely hooded from start to finish, performed on the spur 
of the moment without special preparation of any kind 

The demonstration at Langley Field marked the conclusion of 
eleven months’ work by the Bureau of Air Commerce in which various 
systems and modifications for blind landings were investigated and 
tested as applied to a multi-motored transport airplane 


Invitations have been issued by the bureau to several rep- 
resentative air lines to send groups including operations and 
technical personnel and expert instrument pilots to Patterson 
Field at Dayton, Ohio, to participate in individual demonstrations 
of the blind landing system. 


CONFLICTING RATE AND ROUTE 
Editor The Traffic World: 

We have frequently listened to discussions of the case 
W. & L. E. R. R. Co. vs. The Standard Envelope Manufacturing 
Company at gatherings of traffic men and have read various 
articles in the Traffic World, particularly the issues of July 21 
and 28, and August 4, 1934, and in practically all of the dis 
cussions there seems to be blame attached to the W. & L. E. 
for taking this case to the courts. 

The matter aroused our curiosity and inasmuch as the 
“Federal Supplement,” Volume 2, No. 8, of April 17, 1933, merely 
carried the judge’s decision, which was based upon written 
stipulation, we secured copies of the revised stipulation, trial 
brief of plaintiff, brief of defendants and reply brief of plaintiff, 
and after attempting to digest same we are firmly of the opinion 
that the W. & L. E. Railroad Company has been the subject of 
much undeserved adverse criticism, and also believe that the 
criticism came from parties not in possession of the facts. 

After reviewing the file we do not see how the W. & L. E 
could have done other than it did, nor how the judge could 
have ruled otherwise. 

We believe that it is a firmly fixed principle that the 
charges must be paid on the basis of rates via the route traveled. 
If those charges are higher than the charges that should have 
applied, the way of collecting the excess charges is, as was ad 
mitted by the plaintiff on page 7 of its trial brief, viz: a com- 
Plaint to be filed with the Commission. 

The defendant, however, did not do this and the two-year 
statutory period had expired. The W. & L. E. was under the 
necessity of collecting the legal charges on shipment via route 
over which it moved. The three-year statutory period had 
nearly elapsed and the W. & L. E. could not do otherwise than 
file suit for the alleged undercharge. 

Also, the file indicates that many of these shipments were 
to be stopped in transit to partly unload, which could not have 
been accomplished via routes over which the lower through rate 
applied and certainly none of the carriers could be required to 
disregard the stop-in-transit requirement in the B/L so as to 
forward shipment via route carrying a lower rate. 

In one of the letters in the Traffic World it was stated that 
it was unfortunate that the case was not appealed to the Su- 
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preme court and reference was made to the fact that the Com. 
mission was not recognizing the decision. What was there t, 
take to the Supreme Court? Was not the only question befo; 
the court whether or not the receivers should pay the freigh 
charges via the route shipment traveled? Is that not the Jaw? 
Why should the Commission follow a decision by the courts 
that had no bearing, as we view it, on the ordinary case of 
misrouting by carrier that comes before the Commission? Ar 
not decisions of the courts based upon the record before them‘ 

It is our view that the W. & L. E. merely followed th, 
mandate of the law; that the period for complaint to the Com 
mission had expired; that the court merely reaffirmed what 
we all understand to be the law. 

We can see no grounds whatsoever for adverse criticism 
against the W. & L. E. Criticism, if any, should be laid at th 
doors of the traffic department of the receiver of the shipment 

Michigan ‘Paper Mills Traffic Association, 
James F. Dougherty 
Kalamazoo, Mich., Oct, 12, 193 


WHAT RAILROADS NEED 
Editor The Traffic World: 

One can’t help but be impressed with the great amount 
“good or bad” advice that is offered in The Traffic World | 
both the publication and its readers for the benefit of consump 
tion by the shipping public. 

Everyone should know by now of the “terrible” conditio; 
the rail carriers are in; also that the dear public shotld grac 
fully approve a rate advance to place the rail carriers back o1 
their feet so they can resume dividend payments, not alone | 
cover operating expenses. However, it seems that one grea 
point toward rail stability that very few dwell on is the necessit 
of a reorganization of the capital structure of most all ra 
carriers. 

Of course, the boys who really operate the roads do not 
relish the idea that they eventually will have to throw from th¢ 
portfolios millions of dollars of worthless stocks and bonds 
Rather, they would ask the public to pay high enough rates t 
maintain the value in stocks and bonds that should never hav 
been issued. 

This letter is prompted by an article headed “Commissio: 
and Railroads” appearing on page 561 of The Traffic World 
While I have contended for a long time that a reorganizatio 
of the financial structure of most all carriers is of paramount 
importance and should be made before any further request for 
an advance in rates is made, I have never taken the time tos 
state to you. 

If many of the carriers in the so-called fat years had, i 
stead of declaring dividends, used good business ideas and 
applied the surpluses they gave away in dividends toward dé 
reduction, they would not now have to be calling on Uncle San 
to help them out. How many bonds were retired by roads that 
had no business declaring dividends in the years when busines 
was good? Some of these roads are now in the hands of receiv 
ers since the depression struck. 

It is easy to feel, I suppose, that the public will stand for 
anything if properly approached, and it looks like the proper 
approach, according to the bond holders, is higher rates. 

Even though the carriers will have to cancel gobs and gobs 
of worthless stocks and bonds, wouldn’t it be a blessing in dis 
guise for them later on, when due to the new set-up, an honest 
dividend could be declared, and at the same time the publi 
would not be meeting “back breaking” rates? It even might b 
possible that after such a reorganization, a rate reduction could 
be made. 

Let’s look the facts in the face 

The Walnut Creek Milling Company, 
S. O. Crowley, Traffic Manager 

Great Bend, Kan., Oct. 17, 193 4 


MERCHANDISE WAREHOUSING CODE 
The code authority for the merchandising warehouse trade 
has issued the following rules and regulations relative to 
tariffs: 
1. Quantity discounts—No tariff shall provide for discounts 0! 


monthly billings because of volume or other reasons, such allowances 
being in violation of Article XI, paragraphs 2, 4, and 10 of the code 


2. Customs house brokers fees—No commissions shall be paid by 
warehousemen to a customs house broker on merchandise when Tees 
are already charged by him as a customs house commission broke! 
such commissions being in violation of Article XI, paragraphs 2 
and 10 of the code 


The National Industrial Recovery Board had announced 
that a hearing on the rules and regulations would be held 
October 29 but later it said the hearing had been canceled. The 
rules and regulations are subject to the approval of the board, 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Revenue freight loading the week ended October 20 totaled 
640,280 cars, an increase of 4,641 above the preceding week 
but 16,725 and 1,705 under the corresponding periods of 1933 
and 1932, respectively. Miscellaneous loading totaled 246,575 
cars; merchandise, 163,973; grain and products, 31,268; forest 
products, 23,347; ore, 16,685; coal, 124,977; coke, 5,918; live 
stock, 27,355. 

Loading of revenue freight the week ended October 13 totaled 
635,639 cars, an increase of 4,321 cars above the preceding week, 
but reductions of 35,041 cars below the corresponding week in 
1933, and 14,051 cars below the corresponding week in 1932, ac 
cording to the Association of American Railroads (see Traffic 
World, Oct. 20). 

Miscellaneous freight loading the week ended October 13 
totaled 247,497 cars, an increase of 7,751 cars above the preced 
ing week, but 840 cars below the corresponding week in 1933. 
It was, however, an increase of 8,314 cars above the correspond 
ing week in 1932. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
161,451 cars, a decrease of 3,539 cars below the preceding week 
this year, 10,629 cars below the corresponding week in 1933, 
and 15,507 cars below the same week in 1982. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 30,601 cars, a de 
crease of 1,133 cars below the preceding week, but 1,772 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1933. It was, however, a de 
crease of 2,475 cars below the same week in 1932. In the western 
districts alone, grain and grain products loading for the week 
ended October 13 totaled 20,211 cars, an increase of 991 cars 
above the same week in 1933. 

Forest products loading totaled 21,855 cars, a decrease of 
481 cars below the preceding week, and 3,232 cars below the 
same week in 1933, but an increase of 2,303 cars above the same 
week in 1932. 

Ore loading amounted to 17,934 cars, a decrease of 1,332 
cars below the preceding week, and 15,865 cars below the cor 
responding week in 1933, but an increase of 10,805 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1932. 

Coal loading amounted to 119,399 cars, an increase of 1,942 
cars above the preceding week, but reductions of 11,557 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1933, and 24,313 cars below the 
same week in 1932. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,469 cars, a decrease of 405 cars 
below the preceding week, and 1,568 cars below the same week 
in 1933, but an increase of 278 cars above the same week in 1932. 

Live stock loading amounted to 31,433 cars, an increase of 
1,698 cars above the preceding week, 6,878 cars above the same 
week in 1933, and 6,544 cars above the same week in 1932. In 
the western districts alone, loading of live stock for the week 
ended October 13 totaled 26,076 cars, an increase of 5,758 cars 


99 


above the same week in 1933, 





All districts, except the southwestern, reported reductions 
for the week ended October 13, compared with the corresponding 
week in 1933. All districts except the northwestern reported re 
ductions compared with the corresponding week in 1932. 

Revenue freight loaded by districts for the week ended Octo- 
ber 13 as compared with the corresponding period of 1933 was 
reported as follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 4,765 and 4,405; live 
stock, 2,009 and 1,617; coal, 27,089 and 28,770; coke, 1,517 and 2,189; 
forest products, 1,246 and 1,810; ore, 1,706 and 3,240; merchandise, |! 
Cc. L., 40,541 and 46,667; miscellaneous, 51,805 and 51,107; total, 1934, 
130,678; 1933, 139,805; 1932, 138,256 

Allegheny district :Grain and grain products, 2,665 and 2,394: live 
stock, 1,785 and 1,368; coal, 27,981 and 30,235; coke, 1,896 and 2,866; 
forest products, 894 and 1,248; ore, 2,874 and 7,338; merchandise, L 
Cc. L., 29,981 and 34,484; miscellaneous, 42,591 and 45,241; total, 1934, 
110,667; 1933, 125,174; 1932, 114,462. 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 268 and 251; live 
stock, 270 and 373; coal, 31,883 and 33,963; coke, 478 and 442: forest 
products, 592 and 804; ore, 108 and 360; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,393 
and 5,328: miscellaneous, 5,776 and 5,306; total, 1934, 44,768; 1933, 
46,827; 1932, 47,628 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 2,692 and 2,559: live 
stock, 1,293 and 879; coal, 14,084 and 16,141: coke, 496 and 307: forest 
products, 5,837 and 7,378; ore, 325 and 665; merchandise, L. C. L., 
28,988 and 29,299; miscellaneous, 32,705 and 34,080; total, 1934, 86,420: 
19338, 91,308; 1932, 96,694, 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 8,110 and 7,602; 
live stock, 8,295 and 7,432; coal, 5,635 and 6,979; coke, 697 and 904; 
forest products, 6,315 and 6,456; ore, 11,623 and 20,508; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 19,639 and 19,596; miscellaneous, 35,125 and 30,210; total, 1934, 
95,439; 1933, 99,687; 1932, 81,363. 

Central western district: Grain and grain products, 8,010 and 8,086; 
live stock, 14,329 and 10,706; coal, 9,427 and 10,556; coke, 162 and 233; 
forest products, 4,167 and 4,261; ore, 1,087 and 1,439; merchandise, L. 
Cc. L., 28,918 and 23,831; miscellaneous, 50,069 and 53,487; total, 1934, 
111,169; 1933, 112,599: 1932, 112,333. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 4,091 and 3,532; 
live stock, 3,452 and 2,180; coal, 3,300 and 4,312; coke, 223 and 96; for- 
est products, 2,804 and 3,130; ore, 211 and 249; merchandise, L. C. L., 
12,991 and 12,875; miscellaneous, 29,426 and 28,906; total, 1934, 56,498; 
1933, 55,280; 1932, 58,954 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 30,601 and 28,829; live 
stock, 31,433 and 24,555; coal, 119,399 and 30,956; coke, 5,469 and 
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7,087; forest products, 21,855 and 25,087; ore, 17,934 and 33,799 
chandise, L. C. I., 161,451 and 172,080; miscellaneous, 247,497 


‘ 


248,337; total, 1934, 635,639; 1933, 670,680; 1932, 649,690. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1934 compared with the tw 
previous years follows: 





1934 1933 

Four weeks in January 2,177,562 1,924,208 
Four weeks in February 2,308,869 1,970,566 
Five weeks in March 3,059,217 2,354,52 
Four weeks in April 2,334,83 2,025,564 
Four weeks in May 2,441,653 2,143,194 i 
Five weeks in June = osee 3,078,199 2,926,247 2,454,769 
Four weeks in July ....... ... 2,846,297 2,498,390 1,932,704 
Four weeks in August . . 2,419,908 2,531,141 2,064,798 
Five weeks in September 3,142,263 3,240,849 2,867.37 
Week ended October 6 631,318 662,373 625,08 
Week ended October 13 635,639 670,680 649,69 

Total 24,575,756 22,947,733 22,247 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


In July, 1934, the revenue by the ton-mile of the railroads 
of the country was 10.11 mills as compared with 9.96 mills ir 
the corresponding month of 1933, according to a compilation fron 
140 reports representing 149 steam railways, switching and ter 
minal companies excluded, made by the Commission’s Bureau 
of Statistics. The freight revenue in that month was $220,999 
128 as compared with $240,010,845 in the corresponding month of 
the preceding year. Revenue tons carried were 113,652,000 ir 
July, 1934, as compared with 122,558,000 in July, 1933. 

In the seven months ended with July the revenue by the 
ton-mile was 9.89 mills as compared with 10.11 mills in the 
corresponding period of 1933. The freight revenue was $1,540 
241,421 in the first seven months in 1934 as compared with $1 
374,142,244 in the corresponding period of 1933. Revenue tons 
carried were $793,951,000 in the first seven months of 1934 as 
compared with $662,244,000 in the corresponding period of 1933 

In July, 1934, the revenue by the passenger mile was 1.8) 
cents as compared with 1.89 cents in July, 1933. The passenger 
revenue was $32,078,656 in July, 1934, as compared with $30, 
879,892 in July, 1933. Revenue passengers carried were 39,395,0/ 
in July, 1934, as compared with 37,975,000 in July, 1933. 

In the seven months ended with July the revenue by th 
passenger mile was 1.97 cents as.compared with 2.10 cents in 
the corresponding period of 1933. The passenger revenue in th 
first seven months in 1934 was $197,145,352 as compared with 
$180,778,017 the corresponding period of 1933. Revenue pas 
sengers carried numbered 261,610,000 in the first seven months 
of 1934 as compared with 245,353,000 in the corresponding period 
of 1933. 





ROLLING STOCK ADDITIONS 
Class I railroads of the United States on October 1 had 


5,495 new freight cars on order, according to reports received 
by the Association of American Railroads. On the same day 


last year 275 new freight cars were on order and on the same 
date two years ago, there were 1,275. 

The railroads on October 1 this year also had 37 new stean 
locomotives on order and 104 electric locomotives. New steam 
leomotives on order on October 1, 1933, totaled one, and Ol 
the same date in 1932, there were four. No figures are avail 
able to show the number of new electric locomotives on orde! 
in previous years. 

In the first nine months of 1934, the railroads installed 
19,107 new freight cars. In the same period last year, 1,872 
new cars were placed in service and for the same period two 
years ago, the total number installed was 2,679. 

Fourteen new steam locomotives and twelve new electri 
locomotives were placed in service in the first nine months this 
year. The railroads in the first nine months of 1933 installed 
one new steam locomotive and 36 in the corresponding period 
in 19382. 

Freight cars and locomotives leased or otherwise acquired 
are not included in the above figures. 


NEW PARCEL POST DIRECTOR 

Postmaster General Farley has appointed John A. Bren 
nan, a post office inspector from the Scranton, Pa., division as 
director of the Post Office Department’s Division of Parcel 
Post. : 

Brennan, who has been in the postal service for twenty-six 
years, was appointed clerk in the New York City post office 
in September, 1908. He was promoted to the position of clerk 
in charge at that office in 1912. He has had experience 11 
every phase of parcel post operation from its acceptance at 
the post office window through its distribution and transporte 
tion to final delivery. The new director succeeds Jess C. Har- 
raman, who will continue with the department in the capacity of 
assistant director. Brennan's appointment becomes effective 
November 1. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 

nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation teo complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 

No attention will be paid to anonymous communications or questions 
from non subscribers. 

Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Bervice Corporation, Mills Building, ashington, D. C. 
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Rates—Reasonableness of 


New York.—Question: Some months ago the carriers pub- 

d a carload commodity rate from Virginia Cities to A, Ky. 
is an important movement of the same commodity to a 
in C. F. A, territory. 

Notwithstanding the protest of a competing manufacturer 

C. F. A. point who had petitioned for a rate to his city 
flecting no higher percentage of Ist class than the rate to 

\, the carriers grouped the C, F. A. point with A. 

The only justification which the interested carriers advance 
that the rate to A is a depressed rate and should not be 
sed to bring about corresponding rates to other points, al- 

h admitting that the C. F. A. manufacturer is in keen 
mpetition with the one at A. One carrier takes the position 
at rates to A are made with relation to those from Southern 

shipping points. No carrier has submitted a reason for a 
wer basis to A which in our opinion justifies a lower basis 

\ than to the C. F. A. point. 

We would greatly appreciate your opinion and citation to 
ny decisions handed down by the Commission supporting the 
osition of the C, F. A. manufacturer. 

Answer: Ordinarily the rate to a less distant point should 
lower than to a more distant point, although under a blanket 
istment or a grouping of points this principle is not ob- 
rved 

Furthermore, truck competition at the more distant point 
iy justify a lower rate on a given commodity to the more 

listant point than to the less distant point even though the 

ss rates are lower to the less distant point, the Commission 
ving held that a carrier may meet truck competition at a more 

listant point and maintain higher rates to intermediate points. 

Sugar to Hershey, Pa., 200 I. C. C. 757. Again, the Commission 

held that a carrier may meet truck competition at one 

nt without reducing rates to another point where truck com- 

petition does not exist, even though the rates to both points 
ordinarily the same. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has also held that 
carrier may meet truck competition at one point and not at 
other point, the Commission holding that it is without au- 
hority to order rail carriers to reduce their rate to meet motor 
ruck competition. See Stockton Port District vs. Southern 
Pacific Co., 200 I. C. C. 783, 789. 

\ limitation upon the right of a carrier to reduce rates 
meet truck competition is that it must not result in undue 

idice and preference. Meats and Packing House Products, 
200 I. CG. C. 309. 

There are other factors which may be the basis for lower 
ites to the more distant point, such as water competition 
ss and Commodity Rates, 38 I. C. C. 411; Rice from Texas 

Louisiana, 40 I. C. C. 285, 288); carrier and commercial 
mpetition (Fulton Bag and Cotton Mills vs. N. Y. C. R. R. 
( 139 I. C. C. 225; Watson Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co., 146 I. C. C. 
-»), Which result in depressed rates at the point having the 
ver rate, 

While there are certain exceptions to the ordinary rule that 
locality is entitled to its natural and geographical advantages, 

iding the shorter distance from producing points, the bur- 

is upon the carrier to justify an exception to the rule. 
Vhether, in a given case, there are one or more exceptions 

ent, depends upon the particular facts in that case. In 
il] probability, gne or more of these exceptions are present in 
the instant case. 


Limitation of Actions—Recovery by Carrier of Amount Errone- 
ously Refunded as Reparation 


Texas.—Question; It will be appreciated if you will kindly 
wer the following problem, bearing in mind your answer to 
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Maryland at page 229 of The Traffic World dated August 11, 
1934, concerning a somewhat similar principle. 

Two cars of iron pipe couplings moved from Bradford, Pa., 
to McLean, Texas, June 11, 1929, and were delivered June 22, 
1929, freight charges being collected on basis of a 9$2-cent rate, 
actual weight 46,000 pounds per car; scale weight not shown 
December 10, 1932, based on a reparation order by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, the carriers refunded down to 
basis of 89 cents, same weight being used. June 10, 1934, the 
destination carrier billed consignee for undercharge based on 
weights of 50,200 pounds and 61,400 pounds. 

Is the undercharge claim barred by limitation? The under- 
charge claim was filed more than three years after date of 
delivery but less than three years after date reparation was 
paid. See Section 16 (3), paragraph (e), interstate commerce act. 

Answer: In T. M. Partridge Lumber Co. vs. Michigan 
Central Railroad, 26 Fed. (2d) 615, the circuit court of appeals 
held that the action of the carrier for the recovery of an account 
erroneously refunded as an overcharge Was not an action for 
the recovery of charges, but an action on implied contract to 
refund money paid through error. It held that the three-year 
period of limitation provided for in paragraph 3 of Section 16 
of the Interstate Commerce Act had no application to the action; 
that it was not a suit or proceeding arising under any law reg- 
ulating commerce, or within any other class of suits of which 
the federal district courts have original jurisdiction, and for this 
reason it should have been dismissed by the trial court. 

If the law has been correctly stated in the above referred 
to decision, the periods of limitation of the several states govern 
such an action and they run from the date the amount was 
erroneously refunded. 

However, following the decision above mentioned, the Mich- 
igan Central Railroad brought suit against T. M. Partridge 
Lumber Co. in the district court of the state of Minnesota and 
that court held that the suit was really one to collect charge 
“in respect of a shipment of property” and was, therefore, barred 
by the three-year statutory period of limitation and dismissed 
the case. From this decision, we understand the Michigan Cen- 
tral has not appealed. 

See, also, V. S. & P. Ry. Co. vs Paup, 47 Fed. (2d) 1069, 
holding that a railway company’s action against shippers for 
local inbound charges erroneously refunded is governed by the 
federal three-year statute of limitation. 

In our opinion the same arguments for and against the 
application of the three-year period of limitation provided for 
in paragraph 3 of Section 16 of the Act will apply to the re- 
covery of an amount erroneously refunded as reparation, as 
have been advanced with respect to the recovery of an amount 
erroneously refunded as an overcharge. 

We are not aware of any decision of the courts in which the 
question has been at issue, in so far as reparation is Pres th ny 

The Supreme Court of the United States may eventually 
hold that Congress probably had in mind the settlement of 
freight charges within the periods specified in paragraph 3, of 
Section 16, and the prevention of subsequent litigation which, 
though based indisputably upon a new cause of action, had as its 
subject matter the original freight charge transaction, and de- 
cide that such suits are barred by this statute. The common 
law rule is, however, that whenever money is paid upon the 
representation of the receiver that he has a certain right when 
in fact he has no such right, and the money remains in equity 
and good conscience the property of the payer, it is recoverable 
as money had and received to his use, and that his action 
accrues, and the statute of limitations begins to run, immedi- 
ately upon the erroneous payment. See Leather Manufacturers 
Bank vs. Merchants’ Bank, 128 U. S. 26, 9 S. Ct. 3. 


Tariff interpretation—Shipper Charged with Notice of Rules 
and Conditions Under Which He Ships 


Ohio.—Question: On September 22nd, we requested your 
advice regarding some galvanized wash tubs, pails and stove 
pipe and elbows which we shipped January 26th to San An- 
tonio, Texas, with stop-off at Cuero, Texas. We note your reply, 
under the above caption, on page 543 of the October 6th issue of 
The Traffic World, and it would appear that we have not made 
ourselves clear in the matter. 

It is true that the Commission has ruled that the law 
charges the shipper with equal notice with the carrier of the 
rates, rules and conditions under which he ships. This knowl- 
edge must be made available to the shippers by the publica- 
tion of tariffs. If an error is made in a tariff, or through neglect 
on the part of the publishing agent, complete information is 
not shown in a tariff, we believe the responsibility rests with 
the carrier. 

In this instance, we had no way of knowing that stove pipe 
and elbows could be stopped off at points in the Southwest, for 
the reason that the publishing agent neglected to index these 
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articles in S. W. L. Tariff 173-b. The carriers themse 
not aware that the Stop-off privilege was applicable to 
pipe and elbows. This is borne out by the f 
shipment was made we took up with the carriers the 
of publishing Stop-off arrangements On 8lOve pipe and 
and not one of the carriers with whom we handled the 

informed us that the privilege was already provided for in 
“120. As a matter of fact the carriers 
tablish another item to include stove 
called their attention to Item 2120. It 
that we found out that stove pipe and 
Item 2120. If the carrier themselves did not know that the stop 
off privilege was already provided in Tariff 173-E, we do 
see how a Shipper could be expected to 
case. We have always understood an index to be part of a 
and unless an index includes reference 
it might as well be left out of 
Your further consideration and advice will be appreciated. 
Answer: We can locate no decision of the Commission in 
which the Commission has considered the question of the failure 
of a carrier to show a certain commodity in the index of a tariff, 
from the standpoint of the liability of a carrier for the difference 
between the charges which would have accrued had the shipper 
availed himself of a privilege authorized by the tariff but which 
privilege was not apparent by reason of the failure to index a 
commodity, and the charges which were 


the tariff entirely, 


assessed on the ship- 
ment, 

In the instant case it seems apparent that the proximate 
cause of the excess charge was the failure of the carrier to 
properly index its tariff. 


Nevertheless, 
its decision in 
779, no relief could be 


if the Commission should 
Hall vs. Southern Ry. Co., 
had in the instant case by 
a complaint to the Commission. In the case above cited the 


Commission held that notwithstanding that a certain station 
was not shown in the index of station, the charges published in 
the tariff were applicable. 


follow the principle of 
ies 1. C. ©. 


Reparation—Subsequently Established Rate 


South Dakota. Question: 
What the Commission has 
circumstances: 

A contractor is about to 
of concrete pavement, 
be drawn from 


Please 


outline in your columns 
adopted 


as a rule in the following 


begin construction of 15 
The sand and &ravel for 
a nearby deposit by truck. 


miles 
this job are to 


A railroad working 
with a sand and gravel producer, located on its rails, some dis- 
tance away, approaches this contractor and makes a proposi- 
tion to equalize the cost by 


reducing the published rate 
of the commodity to 
movement. 


for 
a basis equal 
The railroad representative 


transportation and the price 
to the cost of the truck 


explains that the carrier will ask 6th section authority for im- 
mediate publication of the rate. The contract has to begin im- 
mediately and the carrier’s representative agrees that on the 
sand moved prior to public 


ation an application will be made for 


authority to refund the charges down to the basis 


agreed upon. 
In good faith the contractor 
is filed by the railroac 


of the rate 
proceeds. Such an application 
1 and the Commission denies the applica- 
tion on the grounds that “rates charged are not shown to be 
unreasonable.” The question is whether the Commission has 
ever, or can, order reparation on a showing that the rate asked 
as a basis for reparation is above minimum standards? In other 
words, does the Commission grant to managerial discretion, 
authority to name rates to meet emergency competition by au- 
thorizing refunds pending publication of rates? Have any de- 
cisions been made on this point? 

Answer: We are unable to locate 
sioin in which the point you r 
letter has been at issue, 


The awarding of reparation by the Commis 


decision of the Commis- 
aise in the last paragraph of your 


sion is dependent 


upon proof that a rate is unreasonable and the fact that in a 
given case the carrier is willing to make reparation does not 
necessarily mean that 


reparation 


will be awarded. 
The Commission has held in 


humerous cases that the vol- 
untary reduction of a rate, unaccompanied by proof that the 
higher rate is unreasonable, is not sufficient to justify 


an award 
of reparation on shipments moving prior 


lves were 
stove 
fact that at the time 
matter 
elbows, 
matter 
Item 
were proceeding to es- 
Pipe and elbows when we 
was entirely by accident 
elbows were included in 


not 
know that this was the 


tariff, 
to all items in a tariff, 


cular 20, states that where 
mileage, or 


or routes over which the 
class rate 
of rates may be made lower. 


Tariff I. C. C. 
Column 17%, 
“Classes 
ceptions Thereto.” 
on page 263 of the August 6, 1933, 
tion 
ceptions 
Whether a 
Exceptions Tariff Is a Class or 


Perishables—tiability of C 


car-load shipment of fruits and 


portion was found to be frozen. 
are 
you not kindly cite us to 
courts which will assist us. 


Such as 
that 
cars especially adapted to the 
ing 
Shipment to the place of destination. 
14 N. W. 


Safely, does not insure 
temperature encountered by it 
quired by it for 





ances involving carriage by 
reason why the same principle 
be applied to competition with trucking lines. 


Tariff Interpretation—Commodity Versus Class Rate 

Georgia.—Question: Under date of March 23, a Shipment 
of muriate of potash, weighing 50,500 pounds, moved from Carls 
bad, N. M., to Lockland, Ohio. a. ¥. 


& S. F. tariff 
a specific commodity rate of 461 
pounds on this material, subject to a 
pounds, but not to exceed the marked capacity of car. 
freight charges were assesed in accordance therewith. 

We Subsequently filed claim with the carrier, 
rate of 54 cents per 
the column I7% 


15007, I 
12209, carries 


2g cents per 


based ( 


rate in Southwestern Lines Tariff 152 B, 
Johanson's I. C. C. 2440, Item 1670. This rate, aS you are doubt 
less aware, was prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
mission in Docket 13535 as a maximum rate on this materia 
The carriers have taken the 


position that column 17} 


a class rate and under rule No 
Classification No. 8, the establishment of 
rate removes the application o 
terial. Our position is that the rate as prescribed by the ¢( 
mission is a commodity rate and the carriers are without 
thority to assess freight charges higher than those Which 
apply on basis of the Commission's prescribed rate 
mum. We should greatly appreciate your views 
Answer: Aside from the question 
the rate published in 
held to be 


f the class rate on the same 


and mi 


Agent Johanson’s | C, C. 2440 should 


a commodity rate, in which event there would 
a conflict between the rate published in the above referred 
tariff and the rate published in A. T. & S. F. Tariff I. c 


12209, the older rate being the applicable 
that the rate published in the Santa Fe tariff is the applica 
rate for the reason that it is a commodity rate, while th rate 
published in Agent Johanson’s I, C. C. 2440 is a rate 

Paragraph (a) of Rule 7, of the Commission's 
a commodity rate, either distanc, 


» rate, it is our opi 


class 


specific, is named in a tariff from origin to ad 
nation such commodity rate, except as otherwise provided 
sections (b) and (e) of this ‘rule and in Rule 27, is the 
plicable rate and the only rate that may be used via the 


commodity rate applies, even though a 
(except as provided in Rule 27), Or some combination 


Our opinion that the rate published in Agent 


2440 is based on the premise that 
aS you term it, appears under a heading reading 
Governed by Current Western Classification and Ey 
In this connection, see our answer to “Ohi 
Traffic World, under the ca 
(a) Whether a Classification Ey 
Commodity or a Class 
Basis Published in a Classificatior 
a Commodity Basis.” 


arrier for Injury to L. C. L. Shipments 
Question: 


Johanson 
Class 17! 


“Tariff Interpretation 
Tariff Provides a 


Basis: (| 
‘Column’ Rate 


North Carolina. We have a case where a less 


vegetables was turned over t 
When it arrived at destination 

The carrier contends that they 
protect freight from freezing. Will 
some ruling of the Commission or the 


carrier in good order, 


but 


under no obligation to 


Answer: For the shipment of goods of a 


fruit or vegetables, milk, butter, ete., 
the carrier undertaking their 


perishable nature, 
it has held 
transportation must furnish 
preservation of such goods du 
their transition from the place of 
Beard vs, Ill. Cent. R. Co. 


been 


the time required for 


800. 


Other cases hold that 


a railroad, by its contract to carry 
perishable freight against the effect of 
during the period ordinarily re 


transportation, unless 


the circumstances under 

to the reduction. Provi- which the contract of carriage is made are such as imply an 

dence Fruit & Produce Exchange vs. New York, N. H. & H. R. R. undertaking to that effect on the part of the carrier, or that 

Co., 142 1..64.C 179; Myer Co. vs. Penna. R. R. Co. 136 I. C. C. there are tariff provisions which specifically authorize such a 

101; Oklahoma Traffic Association vs. Atchison, T. &. S. F Ry. contract of carriage. Brennison vs. Pa. R. R, Co. 110 N. W. 

Co., 129 I. C. C. 408. . 362; Pacific Fruit and Produce Co. vs. Nor Pac., 26 Pac. 852; 

The Commission has also held that it will not award repa- Clements vs. D. &. R. G., 219 S. W. 660. 

ration upon the mere showing that 


a rate complained of was 
reduced to meet the rates of 


As to the duty of a carrier to furnish 


refrigerator service 

a competing line or route. Chicago, for less-than-carload shipments, see Longo Fruit Co. vs, IIli- 

L. 8. & S. B. Ry. Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co., 74 i & €. nois Traction System, 38 I. C. C. 487. See also Rule 31, Section 
609; Harrison Brothers (Co. vs. Louisville & N. H. R. R. Co 3 


~ 5... C.. 616. 
While the principle 


of the cases cited in the preceding par- 





” Vv, 


of Consolidated Classification No, 9, 
than-carload 


quiring protection against 


which provides that less 
ratings applicable on freight re- 
heat or cold should not obligate the 


or any-quantity 


Vol. LIV, No 17 


agraph was applied in inst 
rail lines, we see no 


COM peting 
Should pn { 


minimum weight of 80,00 


100 pounds, at actual Weight, this rate beine 
Agent 


Com 


38 of the Consolidated Frejgh; 


a specific commodit 


Would 


of whether, in the even 


Tariff Cir 


route 
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arrier to provide refregeration, or refrigerator or lined cars, 
eater or heated cars, or cars otherwise specifically equipped 
for ch protection, except under conditions which the carriers’ 
al provide. In its decision in Longo Fruit Company case, 
the ymmission said: 
tion 1 of the act to regulate commerce requires carrier to 
refrigerator cars Upon reasonable request therefor and the 
estion presented is whether or not complainants’ request for 
ator or heated cars for transportation of their less-than-car- 
pments is reasonable. In Lake-and-Rail Butter and Egg Rates, 
C, 45, we held the determining factor to be whether or not 
nage offered was sufficient to render the request reasonable 
Commission and the courts have held that carriers have 
ht to make reasonable and appropriate rules respecting the 
nee and transportation of traffic. 
( nplainants’ tonnage does not appear to be sufficient to wats 
efrigerator or heated car service, and we find nothing un 
or Unreasonable in the notation placed on bills of lading 
defendants from damages caused by freezing 


‘here is no duty on the part of the carrier to provide special 
rvices not authorized or held out by a tariff provision, under 
decision in Dolan Fruit Co. vs. Davis, 196 N. W. 168. 


Routing and Misrouting—Conflict Between Rate in Bill of 
Lading and Oral Routing Instructions 


Ohio.-Question: A car was tendered to a carrier with a 
il] of lading showing the destination, and rate in the rate col- 
Three lines were required for the transportation of the 
hipment to the destination shown in the bill of lading but only 
two lines were named in the bill of lading. 
Before the shipment was delivered to the first carrier, the 
pper was asked by phone what delivering carrier was de- 
The shipper specified a terminal line over which the rate 
wn in the bill of lading did not apply, but nothing was said 
the carrier as to the conflict between route and rate which 
thereby created. The car moved to destination via the de- 
vering line specified by the shipper, but at a rate considerably 
her than that shown in the bill of lading, As there are no 
facilities for switching at destination, the destination line re- 
eived a road haul. 
Did the ora] instructions to the originating carrier pertain- 
to the delivering line cancel the application of the rate 
in the bill of lading? It is our contention that the oral 
ctions were tantamount to naming a delivering line in the 
f lading and it was, therefore, incumbent upon the agent 
the shipper whether the rate or the route was to be 
mplied with. 


Answer: Under the decisions of the Commission in Bixler 
| and Coke Co. vs. B,. & L, E. R. Co., 115 I. C. C. 248: Arm- 
trong Cork Co. vs. 8S. A. & A. P. Ry. Co., 113 I. C. C. 269, and 
lurd Brokerage Co. vs. Wichita Valley R. R. Co., 45 I. C. C., 
i, it is apparent that verbal routing instructions given by a 
pper are as binding upon a carrier as the written instruc 
placed by the shipper in the bill of lading 

lt is our opinion that the routing instructions verbally 
by the shipper, being in conflict with those specified in 
ill of lading, make applicable the principle of the Com- 
on’s decision in American Cast Iron Pipe Co, vs. L. & N. 
Co,., 185 I, C. C. 222, and that the carrier can be held for the 
tional freight charges which resulted from its feailure to 
the shipper’s attention to the conflict between routing in- 
ctions given by phone and the rate shown in the Dill of 


Prior to the request of the carrier for additional routing 
structions, there was no conflict between the rate and routing 
ecified in the bill of lading, the routing instructions being in- 

plete and obligatiing the carrier to forward the shipment on 

cheapest route consistent with the routing given in the bill 
lading. 

However, the additional routing given verbally by the 
pper created a conflict between the rate and the then com- 

routing instructions, making it the duty of the carrier to 
lire of the shipper whether the rate or the route should be 
( wed, 


Damages—Measure of—Where Part of Released Value Shipment 
Is Lost or Damaged 


Kansas.—-Question: Referring to your answer on page 543 
‘he Traffic World for October 6th, wherein you state your 
that the carrier is liable for actual damage, not to exceed 
ents per pound based on the weight of the broken pieces. 
lt has been held in Candee vs. D. L. W., 109 Atlantic 202, 
in Illinois Central vs. H. E. Wilson & Co., 176 S. W. 1036, 
a shipper may recover the full amotnt of the damage, not 
xceed the released value of the entire shipment. 
Please inform me if you have record of some later decision 
ipport your view that a shipper cannot recover to exceed 
ents per pound based on the weight of the broken pieces only. 
Answer: The :ases in which damages for loss of or injury 
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to articles covered by released ratings are involved fall into 
two classes, namely, those in which recovery for injury or 
shortage was allowed for the actual loss, not to exceed the re- 
leased value of the shipment, and those in which a proportional 
amount of the released value, based on the ratio which the 
value of the goods injured or lost bore to the value of all the 


goods shipped was the measure of recovery. Visanaka vs. South- 


ern Express Co., 75 S. E. 962, and Huguelet vs. Warfield, 65 
S. E. 985, are representative of one of the classes, while Statton 
vs. C. M. & St. P., 168 N. W. 757; Frank vs. Michigan Central 
R. Co., 154 N. Y, S. 701, and Western Transit Co. vs. Leslie & 
Co., 242 U. 8. 448, 37 S. Ct. 391, are representative of the other 
class. 

Some of the cases holding that the amount of the damage, 
not to exceed the released value of the entire shipment, can be 
recovered, call attention to the fact that no ratio of recovery 
is prescribed and that, therefore, it is to be understood that the 
full amount of the damage, not to exceed the released value 
of the entire shipment, may be recovered. See Candee vs. 
D. L. & W., 109 Atl. 202; Illinois Central vs. H. E. Wilson & 
Co., 176 S. W. 1036. Other cases, however, do not mention this 
factor. See Dee vs. S. P. L. A. & 8S. L. R. Co., 167 Pac. 264, 

Which of the two points of view is correct, in so far as 
transportation by freight is concerned, can only be determined 
definitely by a decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. That court has rendered decision in two cases, namely, 
K. C. S. Ry. Co. vs. Carl, 227 U. S. 639, 33 S. Ct. 391, and West- 
ern Transit Co. vs. Leslie & Co., 242 U. S. 448, 37 S. Ct. 133, 
holding specifically in the latter case that the ratio basis is the 
proper one, particularly where the goods are homogeneous and 
seemingly so holding where the goods were not homogeneous, 
i. e., in the case of household goods covered by the decision 
in the Carl case. 

It is to be observed that the released rating on household 
goods in the Carl case was $5 per hundred pounds, the court 
holding that the goods were understood to be of the average 
value of that figure, and in effect held that where one box 
weighing 200 pounds, out of a total of two boxes and one barrel 
weighing collectively 400 pounds were lost, the carrier was 
liable for only the value of 200 pounds based on the released 
valuation of $5 per hundred pounds, or 5 cents per pound, 

Where goods are damaged the method of determining the 
amount of the loss under the ratio theory is to determine the 
ratio of the released value to the actual value and apply this 
ratio to the actual damage to the shipment, 

The two views as to the measure of damages for injury to 
a shipment are comprehensively set forth in the case of Castner 
vs. O. W. R. & N. Co., 155 Pac. 167. 


Liability of Carrier “B” for “Stealing Shipments” of Carrier “A” 


Michigan.—Question: I would appreciate having yok give 
me information and citations on whether a common carrier 
trucker company has any remedy.against another truck line, 
who ‘steals” shipments routed via the objecting truck line 
For example, there are two competing carriers serving a Mich 
igan city from Chicago. It so happens that they are served by 
one Chicago terminal. Shipments are routed via line “A” 
whether originating at Chicago or at points beyond, and moving 
through Chicago. When the shipments arrive at the Chicago 
terminal, trucker “B” has the shipments loaded on his truck 
and delivers them to the consignee. 

Trucker “A” maintains a solicitation force, a Chicago office 
in the terminal, and otherwise goes to considerable expense to 
develop the business, and it certainly is inequitable that “B” 
profit at the expense of “A.” I would appreciate your discus 
sion of the question. 

Answer: The question, as we see it, is whether if the ship- 
per contracts with carrier A to render certain services and 
carrier B, unknown to the shipper and carrier A, renders the 
service, collecting the charges from the shipper, the shipper 
thinking that B represents A, carrier A may maintain an action 
against B for depriving him of the revenue he would have 
earned, 

We are unable to locate decisions of the courts in which 
this question has been at issue. Our opinion is, however, that 
if A has a remedy it is in an action for money had and received. 
That is, A may waive the tort and sue in assumpsit as for 
money had and received. 

An action for money had and received, although an action 
at law, is governed by equitable principles, and in it plaintiff 
waives all torts, trespasses, and damage. It may, in general, 
be maintained whenever one has money in his hands belonging 
to another, which, in equity and good conscience, he ought to 
pay over to that other. 

The question, in an action for money had and received, Is 
to which party does the money, in equity, justice, and law, 
belong? All plaintiff need show is that defendant holds money 
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which, in equity and good conscience, belongs to him, but if 
he fails to show such superior right, that is, that defendant 
does not hold money which so belongs to plaintiff, he cannot 
recover. 

Although it is held that to 
had and received there must be some privity between the 
parties in relation to the money sought to be recovered, the 
preponderance of authority is to the effect that no further 
privity is required 


support an action for money 


than that which results from one person's 
having another’s money, which he has no right conscientiously 
to keep, as in such cases the law implies a promise that he 
will pay it over. 

It is immaterial how the money may have come into de- 
fendant’s hands, and the fact that it was received from a third 
person will not affect his liability, if, in equity and good con- 
science, he is not entitled to hold it against the true owner; 
and to sustain the action it is not necessary that a payment 
made to the defendant by a third person with plaintiff’s money 


should have been involuntary, but only that it should have 
been made without plaintiff’s consent. 
Under some decisions it is held that, where a _ plaintiff 


waives a tort and sues for money had and received, a previous 
demand is unnecessary, while under other decisions it would 
seem a demand is required. 

If the shipper, after contracting with A for the transpor- 
tation of the goods, permits B to render the service and pays 
PB therefor, A may treat the operation as putting an end to the 
contract for all purpose of performance and sue for the profits 
he would have realized if he had not been prevented from per- 
forming. 

Crimes—False Billing 


Texas.—Question: Will you please cite me some cases 
where convictions have been secured in the courts account of 
the shipper willfully misdescribing an article on a bill of lading 
so as to secure a lower rating than that provided for such 
article in the classification, in violation of the Elkins Act. 

We would appreciate your advising the fine or other penalty 
imposed upon the offender by the courts, also the name of the 
offender, etc. 

Answer: The false billing of shipments for the purpose of 
obtaining transportation for property at less than the regular 
rates is not a violation of the Elkins Act, but is a violation of 
Section 10 of the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Section 10 applies to false billing, etc., which is an action 
prior to the payment of freight charges, while the Elkins Act 
applies to rebating, an act usually subsequent to the payment 
of charges. Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. vs, U. S., 212 Fed. 588. 

In Armour Packing Co. vs. United States, 209 U. S. 521, 
28 S. Ct. 428; U. S. vs. Sterling Salt Co., 200 Fed. 593: In Re 
Belknap, 96 Fed. 614; U. S. Va. Hanley, 71 Fed. 672, and U. S. vs 
Howell, 56 Fed. 21, indictments were sustained or fines imposed 
upon shippers for false billing. The however, do not 
state the penalties imposed. 

The greater number of the prosecutions for the obtaining 
of transportation of goods at less than the regular rates has 
been under the Elkins Act and not under Section 10 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act. 


cases, 


State Versus Interstate Traffic 

California.—Question: Please refer to the August 18th issue 
of the Traffic World, page 273, the question asked by Pennsyl- 
vania under the above caption. At the bottom of page 273 you 
state: 

“We are unable to locate decisions which specifically relate 
to the movement of shipments by truck from a point in one 
state to a point in the same state, followed by a movement 
by steamer to a point in another state.” 

May I suggest that the question asked by your correspond- 
ent “Pennsylvania” is answered by a decision rendered in the 
Supreme Court in the State of California, in case No. SF 14653, 
Railroad Commission of the State of California vs. Alex Meyer, 
doing business as Western Transportation Company. 

The Supreme Court of the State of California ruled that 
Alex Meyers, who was handling merchandise by truck from 
Los Angeles, California, to San Pedro, or Los Angeles Harbor, 
California, for transportation to other states via water, was 
engaged in interstate commerce, and therefore did not need to 
obtain a “Certificate of Convenience and Necessity” to handle 
interstate commerce, and particularly that portion of it from 
one point in California to another, namely, from Los Angeles 
to San Pedro, California. 

In my estimation the case is analogous to the situation as 
outlined by your correspondent, and I trust that you will find 
me to be correct. 

Answer: The decision to which you refer is that of Meyers 
vs. Railroad Commission, 23 Pac, (2d) 26, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of California, June 1, 1933. 
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In this case the Court said: 


It is urged that the principle above announced should not be a; pli 
here as, although petitioner operates exclusively in the transportat 
of goods in interstate or foreign commerce, he does not hin 


travel outside, but remains wholly within, the boundaries 
state of California. On principle, as well as authority, no 5s 
distinction will apply by reason of that fact. A link in the tray 


of goods in interstate commerce may be wholly within a state 
partially within and partially without it The origin and «d& 
tion of the shipment determine its character and once the nt 


state character attaches, it remains throughout the movement 
the goods, though the point of destination be within, yet very 
removed from the boundaries of, another state. The identical] 


here raised was before the federal District Court in the case of Ty 


Line Corporation vs. Allen, Fed. Supp. 488, 489. There 
tinction was contended for between trucks traveling from 
within to a point without the state of Texas and trucks moving wi 


within that state, all engaged in Interstate Commerce, * * 
This decree was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 

States on May 15, 1933 (53 S. Ct. 694, 77 L. Ed. * * *), it 

curiam decision citing the two federal cases first herein abov: 


as well as many other opinions of said court. In fact, in the 
of Bradley, etce., vs. Public Utilities Commission of Ohio, 53 §, ( 
577, 77 L. Ed ~, decision rendered April 10, 1938, the United st 


Supreme Court, incidently, if not directly, approves this 


While this decision does not definitely settle the question, a 
the Supreme Court of the United States is the final authorit 
the reasoning of the court, in our opinion, is sound. 


MEXICAN RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION 

More than fifteen hundred miles of railway will be added 
to the government-owned system of Mexico by the construction 
of new lines, as proposed in a six-year plan for industrial de 
velopment, adopted by the National Revolutionary Party. The 
plan was drawn up under the personal supervision of Genera! 
Plutarco Elias Calles. The total estimated cost of the severa 
railroads upon which construction will be started soon is a; 
proximately sixty million This proposed expenditur 
will be borne in part by the several states to be traversed bj 
the new lines. 

There are four principal railway 
plan, all designed to still further round out the 
tional Railways of Mexico system and to make 
development vast areas of rich lands which are 
moved from railway transportation facilities, 

The most important of the projected new lines is to b 
constructed from an intersection with the National Tehuantep 
Railroad at Santa Lucrecia to Campeche, where the line wi 
join the United Railways of Yucatan. Its length will be ab 
450 miles, and it will serve to bring into closer touch the 
terior of Mexico with parts of southeastern Mexico which ca! 
now be reached only by slow overland travel or by ships plying 
across the Gulf of Mexico. The plan calls for the cor 
struction of an extension of the branch line of the National 
Railways from Ejutla, State of Oaxaca, to the Pacific port o! 
Pochutla. The route of this proposed road is through a regio! 
that is rich in minerals and which also contains agricultura 
areas awaiting modern. development. 

The long-projected railway that is to intersect the Nationa 
Railways at Durango and run thence to the Pacific port ol 
Mazatlan is embraced in the six-year plan. This proposed road 
would cross the Sierra Madres at an altitude of more than 
10,000 feet. The survey for the line wags completed some tim 
ago. It provides for a comparatively low grade in surmounting 
the Sierra Madres. When the Mexican International Railroad 
now a part of the National Railways of Mexico system, was 
built many years ago by the late Collis P. Huntington, who at 
the time was president of the Southern Pacific Railroad, th 
objective Pacific port of the line was Mazatlan, but no feasible 
route over the mountain range south of Durango could then 
found. The fourth major project provided for in the govern 
ment’s plan is the construction of an extension of the National 
Railways’ branch line from Uruapam, State of Michoacan, 
the Pacific port of Sihuatanejo. Near the latter place is a dé 
posit of rich iron ore of great magnitude, and the new railroad 
will enable the development of this natural resource, it }5 
expected. 


pesos. 


projects embraced in 
existing Na 
availabl 
now tar re 


also 


NEW STITCHING WIRE 

To meet the particular requirements of manufacturers of 
soaps, lard, butter, and other acidiferous products for a special 
stitching wire for fibre boxes, Acme Steel Company, Chicago, 
has developed “Blue Label Silverstitch,” according to a com 
pany announcement. These shippers, it is stated, are confronted 
with the problem of blemishes on their shipping containers and 
inside packages, caused by rust and corrosion of stitching wire 
used. The new wire is said to satisfactorily overcome this 
problem, due to its superior rust-resisting quality. This stitch- 
ing wire, because of its special processing, is slightly higher 
in cost. 

















October 27, 1934 


Doings of the Traffic Clubs 


The Traffic Club of Salt Lake City has elected the follow- 
ng officers: President, Harold G. Reynolds, transportation secre- 
tary, L.D.S. Church and Steamship Agent; first vice president, 
e.L. Fischer, traffic manager, Amalgamated Sugar Co., Ogden, 
Utah: second vice president, Norman D. Browne, general agent, 
c and N. W. Railway Company; third vice president, Roy L. 
McDonough, traffic manager, Utah Poultry Co-op. Producers’ As- 
sociation; secretary, H. W. Ansell, assistant traffic manager, 
tah-I[daho Sugar Company; treasurer, C. E. Flandro, city freight 
ent, Union Pacific System. The installation meeting was 
eld at the Newhouse Hotel, October 12. There was an address 

J. Reuben Clark, Jr., former United States Ambassador to 
Mexico, on “Our Relations in South America,” followed by a 
Duteh supper.” 





The annual dinner of the Grand Rapids Transportation Club 
will be held at the Pantlind Hotel, Thursday evening, Decem- 


The Traffic Club of Wichita had a meeting the evening 
f October 25, with the ladies, at the Innes Tea Room. Norman 
Moon, traffic manager, Red Star Milling Company, was in charge. 

C. Williams, general superintendent of the Red Star Milling 
mpany, was the speaker The next meeting, “Kansas City 
Night,” will be November 15 


R. P. Bird, chairman’ of the nominating committee of the 
rafliic Club of New York, will present its selections of candi- 
lates for office at the next meeting of the club, Tuesday evening, 
tober 30. The election will take place at the November 
meeting. It is also announced that other election returns will 

received at the club’s headquarters the evening of Novem- 


Earl Amick, former general chairman of Allied Charities, 
| be the speaker at the November 5 luncheon of The Traffic 
of Kansas City at the Hotel Muehlebach. Entertainment 
fe furnished by children from one of the city’s charitable 
titutions. The club’s annual dinner will be held January 10. 
The Traffic Club of Baltimore had a golf outing October 18 
Hillendale Country Club. There was a match between the 
c Club and the Propeller Club, Port of Baltimore. ‘Ladies’ 
‘ight” will be observed at the Lord Baltimore Hotel November 
The Gavel Club of Baltimore, which is the council of civic 
s, has been asked to participate The traffic club will 
its inspection Trip No. 7 October 30, when the plant of 
Baltimore Pure Rye Distilling Company will be visited. 
ip No. 7, to be made at a later date, will be to the plant of 
Bethlehem Steel Company at Sparrows Point, Md. The 

Ww member record for this year is now 61. 





The Traffic Club of Cleveland will hold a Halloween “Hard 

party Saturday evening, November 3, at Lake Shore 

ntry Club. H. E. Saumby, general agent, C. & N. W. Rail- 
is chairman of the entertainment committee. 


‘he Chicago Export Club will have a Thanksgiving dance 
evening of November 24 at the Knickerbocker Hotel. 
\ meeting of the Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago will be 
eld November 5 at 6:30 p. m. in the Traffic Club rooms, Palmer 
Is¢ It will be guest night and the guest speakers will be 
of the foreign consults in Chicago who will talk about 
mmunications in their respective countries. 


‘he Traffic Club of Dallas held its last regular noon lunch- 
the fiscal year at the Adolphus Hotel, October 22. The 


lub has obtained 49 new members this year. The annual stag 
will be held at the Jefferson Hotel roof garden November 


The next educational meeting will be held November 5. 


The Transportation Club of St. Paul, at its weekly luncheon 
tober 23, at the Hotel Lowry, heard reports from its delegates 
the convention of the Associated Traffié Clubs of America at 
lumbus last week. Miss Edith Krogh, president of the Twin 


les Women’s Traffic Club, who attended the convention as a 
flegate from her organization, also spoke. 


_ The Toledo Trarsportation Club will formally open its new 
lub rooms in the Commodore Perry Hotel November 5. There 
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will be a luncheon at noon, a reception from four to six p. m., 
and dinner at 6:30. There will be entertainment during and 
after dinner, with a business meeting at eight o’clock. Represen- 
tatives of the club who attended the convention of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America at Columbus last week were: U. E. 
McFarland, general traffic manager, Owens Illinois Glass Com- 
pany; H. E. Dean, general traffic manager, Hickok Oil Corpora- 
tion; George Peterson, general agent, Lehigh Valley; Larry 
Byrne, general agent, Pere Marquette; and F. M. Shelton, super- 
intendent, Wheeling and Lake Erie, who is president of the club. 
Luncheon is served every Monday noon in the club rooms. 


The annual Halloween dinner dance of the Transportation 
Club of Buffalo will be held October 30 at the Buffalo Trap and 
Field Club. H. O. Bias, of the Baltimore and Ohio, is chairman 
in charge. 


The Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club is making 
a membership drive through a special committee headed by 
Leon Cross. Plans were made at a recent membership meeting, 
the first at which the new officers have presided. President I. O. 
Payne presided. The regular meeting date has been changed 
from the third Tuesday to the third Wednesday of each month. 

The annual meeting of the Traffic Club of Newark will be 
held at the Newark Athletic Club, Newark, November 5. 


The Traffic Club of the Rochester, N. Y., Chamber of Com- 
merce held the first of its fall dinner meetings October 25. The 
speaker was J. M. Fitzgerald, vice-chairman, committee on public 
relations, Eastern Presidents’ Conference His subject was 
“The Railroads and the Business Depression.” 

Henry W. Anderson, one of the receivers of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railroad, will be the speaker at a luncheon of the Bir- 
mingham Traffic and Transportation Club, October 29, at the 
Tutwiler Hotel. His subject will be: “Modern Transportation 
Service.” 


Herbert J. Miller, president of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association, was the speaker at a luncheon meeting of 
the Traffic Club of Minneapolis October 25. “What's Ahead in 
Taxes,” was his subject. 

The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburgh 
was represented at the Columbus meeting of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, by a delegation of members headed by 
C. Edgar Lang, general agent of the Alton and Southern Railroad 

The Washington Transportation Club gave a farewell dinner 
October 18 to F. E. Pennington, general agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Lines, Washington, D. C., president of the club, who has 
been promoted to general agent of the Missouri Pacific at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Resolutions expressing appreciation of the services 
of the retiring president and a motion making him a life member 
of the Washington club with “orders” to attend every annual 
dinner were adopted. 

The Capital District Traffic Association, Albany, N. Y., held 
its monthly meeting October 10 at the Ten Eyck Hotel, at which 
time it was host to the Atlantic States Shippers’ Advisory Board 





A Hallowe'en dinner dance at the Hotel Pere Marquette the 
evening October 25 was the first of the indoor functions of the 
season for the Transportation Club of Peoria. 


The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will have its fall dinner 
meeting the evening of November 1 in the Red Lacquer Room of 
the Palmer House. The speaker will be John Y. Beaty, editor 
of Rand MecNally’s “Bankers’ Monthly,” and president of the 
Chicago Business Paper Editors’ Association. His subject will 
be “Today Offers Business Its Greatest Opportunities.” This 
evening has been designated “Industrial Night” and outstanding 
industrial traffic managers of Chicago will be at the speakers’ 
table as guests. 


The Milwaukee Traffic Club will hold its annual Hallowe'en 
dinner dance in the crystal ballroom of the Schroeder Hotel, 
November 3. 

A free school for training in traffic, extending from ele- 
mentary steps to practice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, may be established soon, President John J. Kornfeld 
told members of the New Orleans Traffic Club October 22 at 
its semi-monthly luncheon meeting. The matter of a place has 
been taken up with the superintendent of schools and members 
of the club will be asked to contribute their services. Insin- 
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cerity in social, business and political life is due to three 
fundamental reasons, the Rev. J. A. Huff told members of the 
club in a talk on “the problem of being sincere.” The first was 
the fierce struggle to make a living; the second was the in- 
fluence of standards of conventions, or the pressure of general 
opinion, which made the individual opinion hard to stand up 
for; the third was the living under a transitory order in which 
the need for adjustment to new conventions and habits gave 
a feeling of insincerity. 

The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold a golf tournament, 
card party, and dinner dance at the St. Clair Country Club, 
near East St. Louis, October 27. ‘The program was arranged 
by the entertainment committee, headed by Frank O. Mooney. 
Harry C. Blanton, United States District Attorney, will address 
the club at its luncheon meeting at the Jefferson Hotel October 
29. His subject will be, “New Federal Criminal Laws.” Mr. 
Blanton’s talk is the second of a series on general criminal 
law and enforcement, 


At the October meeting of the Traffic Club of The Bronx 
(N. Y. City) Board of Trade, Wagner Melius, president of the 
Kingsbridge Auto Storage and Warehouse Company, Inc., was 
nominated for president. George J. Wiegmann, commercial 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, was nominated for vice-president. 
Joseph Chevlowe, traffic manager of the National Urn Bag 
Company, Was renominated to serve as treasurer, and William 
E. Matthews, executive secretary of The Bronx Board of Trade, 
was renominated to serve as secretary. The election will be 
held at the annual meeting in November. At the October meet- 
ing there was an open forum on the subject of “classification,” 
with President Max Seiferth leading. 


EASTMAN AT ALEXANDRIA 
Coordinator Eastman spoke informally at a banquet given 
the night of October 23 by the Alexandria (Va.) Chamber of 
Commerce. He outlined the work of his organization and its 
objectives as recently set forth in his published addresses, 





Personal Notes 





The Portland, Oregon, Traffic and Transportation Association 
announces the appointment of Ralph L. Shepherd as secretary 
manager to succeed the late W. A. Curtin. He comes to his new 
position from Olympia, Washington, where he has been for the 
last four and a half years secretary-manager of the chamber of 
commerce of that city. 

The Clyde-Mallory Lines, freight traffic department, an- 
nounces the following changes: J. T. Green, general freight agent, 
in charge of rates and divisions; Geo. J. Horner, promoted from 
general agent, Galveston, Texas, to general freight agent, in charge 
of solicitation, and L. W. Honer, Jr., commercial agent, title 
changed to eastern traffic agent, New York: Dean Houston, com- 
mercial agent, Houston, Texas, vice E. C. Crane, promoted to 
general agent at Galveston; Geo. C. Bledsoe, commercial agent, 
Dallas, Texas, vice W. Q. Hodgson, assigned to other duties 
Howard E. Davis, commercial agent, El Paso, Texas, vice Dean 
Huston; A. M. Jokusch, soliciting freight agent, Galveston Texas, 
vice Howard E. Davis; S. L. Otis, commercial agent, New Or- 
leans, La., vice H. M. Nolan, who became freight traffic repre 
sentative; W. A. Donnell, traveling freight and passenger agent, 
Tampa, Florida, vice E. H. Finney, resigned, to accept service 
elsewhere. 

The Ocean Traffic Bureau of the Port of Philadelphia has 
announced the opening of an office in New York under the super- 
vision of James J. McNamara. 

H. W. Chapman, transportation commissioner of the James- 
town, N. Y., Chamber of Commerce, died October 10. He was the 
first and only commissioner occupant of the office, created in 
1918. Before that he was with the Erie Railroad. 

The Kansas City Southern announces that J. O, Hamilton 
has been transferred to the position of assistant general freight 
agent, Kansas City, and the position of assistant general freight 
and passenger agent, Shreveport, La., has been abolished. 

Fred Carpi, assistant general freight agent of the Penn- 
sylvania, has been promoted to general freight agent at Phil 
adelphia on the staff of the general traffic manager. The ap- 
pointment becomes effective November 1. 

The Atlantic Coast Line announces the appointment of 
Roy Green, commercial agent, Belle Grade, Fla., and A. E. Smith, 
commercial agent, Ocala, Fla. 

W. G. Lyons has been appointed traffic manager of the 
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Pueblo, Colo., Chamber of Commerce and secretary of the Many. 
facturers’ and Distributors’ Association. He has been tragj, 
manager of the Mitchell, S, D., Chamber of Commerce, 
William R. Evans, comptroller of the Great Lakes Trangi 
Corporation, died October 24 at his home in Buffalo. 


TANK CAR RENTALS 

Acting on allegations that destructive price-cutting exigts 
in the tank car service industry, the code authority of that 
industry, with headquarters in Chicago, has determined mipj 
mum rentals for tank cars, subject to approval by the NRA 
A hearing on the proposed minimum rentals is to be held jp 
Washington on November 5 in the Fairfax room of the Willard 
Hotel, according to an announcement by G. A. Lynch, adminis. 
trative officer of the NRA. 

As a condition precedent to the establishment of the minj 
mum rentals, the tank car service industry code authority de 
termined that an emergency was created by destructive price. 
cutting. 

At the hearing the question will arise for consideration as 
to whether the conditions are such as to warrant the code 
authority in exercising its power to propose minimum rentals 
as well as to whether the minimum rentals proposed by it ar 
justified, 

The code authority has tentatively prescribed rentals for 
different classes of tank cars by the month, by the year, o 
for periods in excess of one year; also for periods less than 
a year, and by the day. 

The proposal is that disregard of the minimums, if they 
are approved by the NRA, shall be defined to be a method of 
unfair competition, punishable under the national industrial 
recovery statute. 


CLEARANCES FOR HOT OIL 


A link in the chain being forged to block the flow of “hot 
oil’ from east Texas has been announced by the Oil Admin- 
istration. After October 23, federal tenders will have to be 
obtained from a federal board in east Texas before any oil 
or its products may be moved in interstate commerce from the 
east Texas field. A tender is a certificate of clearance shov- 
ing that the oil was legally produced in conformity with the 
laws, regulations and orders of Texas. A tender system is in 
effect in Texas on stated traffic. 

Under the terms of the order requiring the tenders, n 
person is permitted to ship or cause to be shipped from the 
east Texas field, any crude petroleum or product thereof, with 
out a permit designated as a “tender,” nor shall any transport 
ing agency receive a shipment when offered unless a tender is 
accompanying it. 

A federal tender board, which will be established imme 
diately, will issue the tenders permitting interstate movements 
The board, which will consist of not more than three persons, 
will hold hearings, gather evidence as to oil production, and 
investigate all facts bearing on the applications for tenders and 
the oil desired to be moved. The board will maintain head. 
quarters in Kilgore or Tyler, Tex., or sit at such other places 
in Texas as it deems advisable. The board will be appointed 
by Administrator Ickes and hold office at his pleasure. 


FREIGHT FORWARDING CODE 

Members of the code authority for the domestic freight for 
warding industry have been announced by the National Recovery 
Administration as follows: W. A. Bade, International Forwarding 
Co., Chicago, lll.; W. G. Bernet, National Carloading Corporation, 
19 Rector St., New York, N. Y.; T. A. Bradley, Acme-Atlas, 5 
Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; E. M. Dillhoefer, National Car 
loading Corporation, 19 Rector St., New York, N. Y.; P. J. 
Kelleher, Kelleher Carloading & Dist. Co., 258 E. S, Water St. 
Chicago, Ill.; R. J. Liebenderfer, Universal Carloading & Dist 
Co., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y.; W. J. H. McEntee, Acme 
Atlas, 88 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y.; F. N. Melius, Uni 
versal Carloading & Dist. Co., 40 Rector St., New York, N. Y. 
J. E. Sheldon, Sheldon Transfer & Storage Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
and L. J. Springmeier, Springmeier Shipping Co., 1123 N 12th 
St., St. Louis, Mo. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 24021 and Sub 1, 24130 and 24560 assigned [0 
October 23, at Washington, D. C., was canceled 

Argument in No 26215, Rhodes Alkali & Chemical Corp. V5. : 
P. Co. et al., assigned for October 25, at Washington, D. C., was por 
poned to a date to be hereafter fixed. : 

Hearing in No. 26678, Wheeling Corrugating Co. et al. vs. B. & Y 
R. R. et al. assigned for October 26, at Wheeling, W. Va., before 
Examiner Macomber, was canceled and reassigned for November i 
at Wheeling, W. Va., before Examiner Disque. 

Hearing in I. & S. 4041, pick-up and delivery service in Delmary® 
Peninsula, assigned for October 25, at Washington, D. C., before Ex 
aminer Weems, was canceled and reassigned for November 8, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Examiner Taylor. 
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Digest of New Complaints 






No. 26707. State Corporation Commission of Virginia et al., Ri 
Va., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Rules, regulations and/or practices, spinach, points in Va prin- 
cipally Norfolk and origins in vicinity thereof, to points in Off 
classification territory, including Boston, New York, Philadelp} " 
Pittsburgh and Chicago, in violation sections 1 and 3. Texas s} 
pers preferred. Asks cease and desist order and lawful, reas 
able and just rules, regulations and/or practices. (H. E. Ketne, 
commerce counsel, Richmond, Va.) : 

No. 26710. Pine Hall Brick & Pipe Co., Winston-Salem, N. C 
A... ©. t. OC Oh 

Rates, building brick, Chisman and Ceramic, N. C., to de 
tions in New England, N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., Va., W. \ 
and D. C., in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, the undue prefe; 
ence alleged being for competitors shipping for distances 15 
less. Asks rates. (Walter Young, counsel, Rutherford, N. J.) 

No. 26710, Sub. No. 1. General Shale Products Corporation, Johns 
City, Tenn., vs. C. C. & O. et al 

Rates, building brick, points in Tenn. to destinations in O., W 
Va., Va., Ky., and N. C., in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, the 
preference alleged being for competitors in the Virginias, Ky., a 
O., shipping for distances of 150 miles or less. (Walter Y¢ 
counsel, Rutherford, N..J.) 

No. 26711. Northern Ilinoics Coal Corporation, Chicago, Ill., vs. Alt 
et al 

Rates, bituminous coal, Wilmington, Ill., to points in Ia 
violation sections 1 and 3, the undue preference alleged being { 
competitors at other points in Ii Asks new rates (Norther 
Illinois Coal Corporation, 310 S. Mich. Ave Chicago, Ill.) 

No. 26661, Sub. No. 9 The Claycraft Co., Columbus, O., vs. A 
L. et al 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, bulding brick, Taylor and 
Shawnee, O., to points in New England, N. Y., N. J P De 
Md., Va., W. Va., and D. C Intrastate rates in states nam 
assailed Asks cease and desist order and rates. (Walter Young 
counsel, Rutherford, N. J.) 

No. 26713. Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, Minr vs. A 
y >) 


& S. F et al 
Unreasonable rates and charges, linseed oil, Minneapolis, M 
to Denver, Colo., and from Fredonia, Kan., to Denver, Colo. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. (J. F. Adams, practitione: 
600 Roanoke Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
No. 26714. Chester B. Brown, Morrill, Neb., vs. Arkansas R. R. et 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, beans, Geri! 


and Morrill, Neb., to points in the southwest and the southeast 
as compared with rates from points in Wyo., Colo., Utah, I 
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and Mont Asks cease and desist order, rates and reparat 
Between (J. A. Little, counsel, 2902 North 54th St., Lincoln, Neb.) 


No. 26715. The S. A. Gerrard Co., Cincinnati, O., vs. A. T. & § 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, DULUTH, ' Rate in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, cantaloupes, Las C1 


] 
*k Rock, N. Y. Asks waiver of alleged underchars 


WINNIPEG, PORTLAND, SEATTLE, N. M. to Black Re t. m., 240 West Sixth St., Cincinnati, O.) 
TACOMA, SPOKANE, KLAMATH FALLS, No. 26716. A. Jacob & Co., Detroit, Mich., vs, N.Y. C. et al 


Rates and charges in violation sections and 3, fresh prunes 


SACRAMENTO, OAKLAND, SAN FRAN- wash pennies, pemte tn Wow Fer. ole Se ee ee 


rates and reparation. (A. L. Watkins, practitioner, 1012 Acade 


CISCO, VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. S., ae, ees aie Cihenmi: See a é‘ 


m fl P No. 26717. The Chicago Live Stock Ex 
& S. et al 
and intermediate points. Rates in violation first four sections of livestock, points 
of origin in Ill, Ia., Kan., Minn., Mo., Neb., N. D., S. D, ai 
Wis. located in W. T. L. territory to destinations including U1 
ROUTE OF TH E FAMOUS Stock Tarde ‘Chdonee. fil. rn all points lo« ted ¢ - a Chieag 
and east of the Illinois-Indiana State Line including part I 


all points in C, F A. and T. L. territories Lower rates 
1imal products prefer slaughterers west of Chicago. Ask rates 
.. Park, t. m., Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill.) 


al il h 
(H I ‘ 

No. 26700. Coal to Philadelphia and within the Delaware Capes 

{ Between CHICAGO and the PACIFIC NORTHWEST , bh of ‘th mr ———s nee a ~ _ em ion, 
etition o the «& —- os «& +» an 1€ fink , inte € 
via GLACIER NATIONAL PARK lawful ess of certain reduced interstate and intrastate rates 0! 

bituminous coal from mines in Pa., Md., and northern W. \ 

to Philadelphia, Pa., and points taking the same rates, wi 


become effective July 1, 1934 : 
LONGEST CINDERLESS MILEAGE No. 26718. Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., et al., Baltimore, Md., Vs 
B. & O. et al ; ; 
H Complainants rav for an order under sections 1, 3, 6, and 
in the NORTHWEST of the se conneniiaa iateiael carriers to establish through routes 
and joint rates via the Port of Corpus Christi, Tex., in connection 
with the Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., on copper, lead and other 








to et et be es PP 








: f : P fro > aso, Te an louglas, Clifton, Smel- 
1600 miles, or 88% of the distance between ey Ose tienda, bine ami Meneses dae. Ge 
the Twin Cities and Seattle. Giant oil- Md., Port Newark, N. J., and to all other destination points it 
b . l ° l ° d Atlantic seaboard territory where through routes and joint rates 
urning or electric locomotives are use are now in effect via water routes through Houston-Galvesto! 
—affording the traveler a clean, smooth Tex., and New Orleans, La., and to destination points shown _ 
. Ks Ps — “ Item 506-C of Supplement No. 17 to Johanson’s tariff I. C. C. X ; 
trip through America Ss most interesting 2545, and that joint rates via Corpus Christi be the same as those 
¥ ° contemporaneously in effect via routes through Houston and Gal- 
a mountain scenery. veston, Tex., and New Orleans, La. Alleges that development 0 
* Port of Corpus Christi is being seriously retarded due to presen 
ss P. B. Beidelman A. J. Dickinson P. H. Burnham attitude of defendant rail carriers toward this port. (F. M. Me L 
7 Freight Traffic M gr. Passenger Traffic Mgr. Western Traffic Mgr. Carthy, general manager, Gulf Division, Baltimore & Carolina 
t St. Paul, Minn. St. Paul, Minn. Seattle, Wash. Line, Inc., Box 24, Corpus Christi, Tex., and Byrd Harris, T M Li 
Nueces County Navigation District No. 1, Box 1431, Corpus Christ Li 
Cc. W. Meldrum Cc. F. O’Hara H. G. Dow Tex.) Li 
Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent Asst. Gen Passenger Eastern Traffic Mgr. No. 26719. Fifth and Ninth Districts Coal Traffic Bureau, St. Louis 
Seattle, Wash. and Freight Agent 233 Broadway Mo., vs A. & E. et al. A 
: Helena, Mont New York City, N. Y. tates in violation sections 1, 3 and 13, bituminous coal, mine> A 
a in Belleville, Du Quoin and south portion of the Springfield groups Li 
we T. J. Shea B. S. Merritt in Ill. to points in Ia. Producers of coal having mines in othe! 
ip Asst. Gen. Freight Agent General Freight Agent parts of Ill. and in Ia. preferred. Asks rates, (C. P. Hoy, traffi Ly 
ioe 105 W. Adams Se. R. 620 709 Monadnock Bldg. commissioner, 400 Fullerton Bldg., St. Louis, Mo.) 7 Ly 
Chicago, It). San Francisco, Calif. No. _— W. H. Bintz Co. et al., Salt Lake City, Utah, vs. A. &° 
et a 







and E, class rates between points in Official Classification territo! 
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PORT HOUSTON 


HAS ENJOYED THE GREATEST GROWTH 
OF ANY HARBOR IN THE WORLD... 
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A few years ago a small inland town—today Texas’ largest 
... the South’s first Port and the Nation’s third Port. That, 
in a nutshell, is the story of Port Houston. A magnificent 
record; one never before equalled. 







The constant and unified effort of the Port and Private 
Terminals is dedicated to the purpose of giving the EX- 
PORTER and IMPORTER the best there is in Terminal 


facilities and efficient service. 
















We will cheerfully assist you in any of your transportation 
problems, or supply you with any information regarding 
rates, sailing schedules, ete.—address: 


J. Russell Wait 


Director of the Port 





GREAT LAKES TRANSIT 
CORPORATION 


223 Erie Street BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Ship your freight via Great Lakes Transit Corporation and have it move on scheduled 
sailings. Rates all-water and lake-and-rail between Eastern and Western points, includ- 
ing the Atlantic Seaboard and the Pacific Coast, reflect substantial savings under all-rail. 


PROPOSED SAILINGS FOR NOVEMBER, 1934 ) i} 
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Ly. BUFFALO || 10/27|10/29|10/31| 11/2) 11/4|| 11/6) 11/8|11 10/11 /12/11 /14)|11/16/11 /18/11 20/11, 22)11/24)/11/26)11/28 11/30 | 
. Ly. CLEVELAND || 10/28|10 30| 11/1) 11/3) 11/5|| 11/7) 11/9|11/11|11 /13)11/15)/11 /17)\11,/19)11 /21)11 /23/11 /26||11 /27/11/29| 12/1 
tes Ly. DETROIT-WINDSOR || 10/29|10/31| 11/2) 11/4) 11/6) 11/8|11/10)11/12)11/14/11 16))11 18/11 /20|11 /22/11 /24/11 /26||11 /28|11/30| 12/2 
- “Ss vo cayE || 10/30) 11/1] 11/3 11/6) 11/7|| 11/9/11/11/11/13|11/16]11/17||11/19|11 /21|11/23|11/26|11 /27 11/29) 12/1) 12/3 
ner Ar. DULUTH..... 10 $1| 11/2| 11/4) 11/6) 11/8||11/10)11 /12)11 /14/11 /16)11 /18||11 /20|11 22/11 /24/11 /26)11 /28)|11/30| 12/2 12/4 
el- Ly. DULUTH... || 11/2) 11/4) 11/6] 11/8]11/10)/11 /12)11/14)11/16|11 /18]11 /20)|11 /22|11 /24/11 /26)11 /28)11 /30)| 
re Ly. SOO.. | 11/4) 11/6| 11/8|11/10|11/12||11 /14)11 /16]11 /18|11/20)11 /22)|11/24|11 /26|11/28|11 /30| 12/2)| ) 
ws Ar. BUFFALO | 11/6| 11/8/11 /10/11/12!11/14)|11/16|11 /18|11 /20| 11/22/11 /24||11/26|11 /28|11/30| 12/2| 12/4) ) 
; Fr | is eila|é& | eila|& - | aif il « | 
N oe) 2 ‘S) © a .) o c=] re) a S 
~ LAKE MICHIGAN DIVISION 2 | £ || =| 2 | 3 | & = 13) 8 | : E B/8| 3 | 
* |a|8 & Sioa iS 8/8 lalsié a3/ais|4 
a Ly. BUFFALO... “ 10/26|10/28||10/31| 11/3| 11/6] 11/7|/11/10|11 /13|11/15|11/17|/11/20|11 23/11 /26|11/27\|11/30 
M Ly. ERIE........ ‘ /10/27/10/29|| 11/1) 11/4) 11/6) 11/8)|11/11/11/14/11/16)11/18|/11/21\11/24/11 /26/11/28|| 12/1 
st Ly. WINDSOR... || 10/28/10/30|} 11/2) 11/5 11/9||11/12/11/16)11 /17)11/19||11/22)11 /25 11/2711/29|| 12/2 
ts Ly. MILWAUKEE... | 10/30} 11/1]} 11/4) 11/7 11/14/11 /17|11/19)11/21)|11/24/11/27|11/29| 12/1|| 12/4 
Ar. NAVY PIER.... _. |40/30) 11/1]] 11/4) 11/7 11/14/11 /17/11/19]11 /21)|11/24/11/27/11/29| 12/1)| 12/4 
nes Ar. SOUTH CHICAGO 10/31) 11/2|| 11/5) 11/8 18|11/20|11 /22||11 /25|11/2811/30| 12/2|| 12/5 ) 
- Ly. SOUTH CHICAGO .. 10/31) 11/2]| 11/6| 11/8 18]11/20|11/22!|11 /25|11/28|11/30 | ) 
fi Ly. MILWAUKEE....... 11/1) 11/3]] 11/6 | /19]11/21|11/23)|11/26,11/29| 12/1 | ) 
Ly. ERIE......,. aia | 41/4) 11/6|| 11/9)11/12/11/14)11/16)|11/ 22/11 /24/11/26)|11/29| 12/2) 12/4 | 
8 Ar. BUFFALO... 11/4] 11/6|| 11/9|11/12)11/14|11/16)|11 22/11 /24/11/26||11/29| 12/2) 12/4 




















We will do the best we can to maintain the above schedule but we are not responsible for accidents beyond our control, storms or acts of providence which might require a 
change in this schedule. 
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FIRST ‘930 CLASS 


This surprisingly low hometown-to-hometown fare in- 
cludes your ticket to New York. Then a 5,500 mile, 
two-weeks cruise on a Round the World President 
Liner to California. You visit Havana and the Panama 
Canal en route. You relax on sunny decks, swim in an 
outdoor pool. From California you return home by your 
choice of direct rail routes. Any travel agent will give 
you full details about this and other popular President 


Liner cruises. Or see... 


DOLLAR 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


New YorK ~ CHICAGO ~ SAN FRANCISCO 


TRAFFIC 
MEN 
ATTENTION! 


Are you sure that your goods are reach- 
ing their destination on schedule and in 
first class condition? You can be, if you 
specify American Mail Line. President 
Liners travel the short, fast route to and 
from the Orient on regular schedule. One 

leaves Seattle every alternate Saturday; one 
arrives in Seattle every alternate Tuesday. 
Whether you have a small shipment or a 
carload, investigate_ the advantages of ship- 
ping via American Mail Line. 
In addition, a fleet of fast cargo liners augments 
this service, with frequent sailings to Japan, 
China and the Philippines. 
For information, apply desk a 6 
21 West Street New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St Chicago 
Union Trust Bldg. Arcade Cleveland 
General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building 


Fast Freight and Passenger Supsiien 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 





The Tréfie World —— 


S 





| 






including W. Va. and Va. and points in Ill., Ia., Kan., Minn Mc 
Neb., and Wis. and Memphis, Tenn., on the one hand, and gai} 
Lake’City and Alton on the other; also the all-rail less than os, 
load commodity rates and rail-and- water L. C. Lz. comm 
rates as applied on electrical cooling apparatus, cream Separators 
kitchen equipment, electrical appliances, toys, etc. Ask rates a, 
reparation. (H. W. Prickett, M. H. Love, and Bert L. Renn. , 
titioners, 411 Kearns Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah.) 

No, 26721. National Radiator Corporation, Johnstown, Pa., \ Per 
sylvania et al. 

Rates and charges, cast iron radiators, and heating boilers 
Johnstown, Pa., to various destinations in N. J., N. Y. and Mace 
in violation section 6. Asks reparation. (Wm. F. Kavanal 
titioner, 874 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 

No. 26722. Westchester Rail Coal Dealers’ Bureau et al., We 
County, N. Y., vs. D. L. & W et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, anthracite, all sizes. o 
in Pa, to points in Westchester noua N. Y, Ask rates and r 
aration. (John T. Money, 801 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. « 

No. 26723. Baltimore & Carolina Line, Inc., Baltimore, Md., vs. § 
ern Pacific et al. 

Alleges refusal of the Southern Pacific and the Texas & Noy 
Orleans to enter into through route and joint rate arrangemer 
with it on alfalfa meal from points in Ariz., via Beaumont 
and Lake Charles, La., to be in violation section 1 and 
undue preference alleged being for the water lines of the S 
ern Pacific; also alleges the defendants are operating throug 
routes and joint rates with ocean lines in violation of sectio 
(10). Asks for through routes and joint rates. (F. M. McCart 
g. m., Gulf division, Corpus Christi, Tex.) 

No. 26724. Chappel Bros., Inc., Rockford, Ill, vs. A. T. & S. F 

Rates and charges in violation section 6, animal food, Rx 
Ill., to Pacific coast destinations. Asks cease and desist order 
reparation. (L. V. Brandt and J. W. Goodman, practitioners 
S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il.) 

No. 26725. E. Steen & Brother, Baltimore, Md., vs. B. & O. et; 

Unreasonable rates, feed, Baltimore to Annapolis, Md., handl f 
in transit at Baltimore in interstate commerce Asks re] { 
(Complainant, 1401-19 Warner St., Baltimore, Md.) 

No. 26726. Jake Burkhardt, Denver, Colo., vs. S. P. et al 

Charges in violation sections 1, 2 and 6, cattle, Denver Ur } 
Stock Yards, Colo., to South San Francisco, Calif. Ask ) 
and desist order and reparation. (James H. Phelps, practiti } 
Union Stock Yards, Ogden, Utah.) } 

No. 26727. E. H. Kingman Co., Boston, Mass., vs. N. Y., N. H 

H. et al. 

Rates in violation section 6, cucumbers, Blackville, Denma { 

and Ehrhardt, S. C., to Boston, Mass Asks reparation. (Georg ' 
{ 

; 

} 

; 

} 

? 
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W. Collier, practitioner, 593 Smithfield Road, North Provid 
eS. 
No. 26728. Gregg Maxcy, Inc., Sebring, Fla., vs. Lehigh Valley 

Unreasonable rates, oranges, Avon Park, Fla., to Savannah, G 

reconsigned to Bethlehem, Pa., and thence to Rochester, N 
Asks reparation. (Alexander Golbus, atty., 216 S. Water Marke 

Chicago, Ill., and R. W. Schapanski traffic representative, F 

Distributors Bldg., S. Water Market, Chicago, Ill.) 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS ie 

Increases in the number of casualties resulting from hig! wnnne 
way-railroad grade crossing accidents and in the number of 
such accidents in July this year compared with the same mont! ( 
last year were shown by reports received for that month | L 
the safety section of the Association of American Railroads 

In the month of July this year, 121 persons lost their lives 
as a result of highway-railroad grade crossing accidents, a! , 
increase of fifteen ‘compared with the number of fatalities in 
July, 1933. Persons injured totaled 290 in July this year com 
pared with 247 in the same month in 1933. Accidents at high 
way-railroad grade crossings totaled 219 in July compared I 
218 in the same month last year 

In the first seven months of 1934, reports show that 827 
persons lost their lives in highway-railroad grade crossile 
accidents, an increase of 76 compared with the same period 
last year. Persons injured in the first seven months this year 
totaled 2,313, an increase of 585 compared with the same period 
one year ago. Highway-railroad grade crossing accidents totaled 
2.003 in the first seven months in 1934, compared with 1,589 
in the same period last year. 


im 





R. F. AND P. CENTENNIAL 


Employes of the Richmond, Fredericksburg and Potoma 
Railroad, the evening of October 22, presented to the manage 
ment a bronze plaque commemorating the one hundredth antl 
versary of the road which operated its first train in 1834 The 
plaque was unveiled in the main waiting room of Broad- Street 
station by Miss C. McA. Lancaster, granddaughter of John A 
Lancaster, first president, and little Miss Lloyd Archer Call, 
granddaughter of Norman Call, the fifteen and present preside! 
of the road.. The plaque is 36 by 57% inches, It was presented 
by W. B. Robelin, introduced by General Manager W. D Duke 
and accepted by Mr. Call. 


T 





CAR SURPLUS REPORT 

The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period Se? 
tember 15-30, inclusive, was 317,525, as compared with 330,485 
in the preceding period, according to the Association of Amer 
ican Railroads. It was made up as follows 

Box, 161,620; ventilated box, 855; auto and furniture, 32,885; tot 
box, 195,360; flat, 9,995; gondola, 54,815; hopper, 39,435; total coal, 
94,250; coke, 881; S. D. stock, 6,262; D. D. stock, 560; refrigerator, 
9,313 ; tank, 303; miscellaneous, 701. 

Canadian roads reported a surplus of 10,510 box, 1,032 auto, 
812 flat, 398 gondola, 332 S. D. stock, 524 refrigerator and 45 
miscellaneous cars. 















October 27, 1934 


SEMI-WEEKLY SAILINGS 
PHILADELPHIA TO NEW ORLEANS 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


: From BOSTON, BALTIMORE, TAMPA to NEW ORLEANS 
H From PHILADELPHIA and BALTIMORE to MOBILE 
From NEW ORLEANS to TAMPA, PHILADELPHIA, 
BALTIMORE, NEW BEDFORD and BOSTON 
From MOBILE to NEW BEDFORD, BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA 
From TAMPA to PHILADELPHIA and BOSTON 
Between NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON and CORPUS CHRISTI 


MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


: NEW YORK, 5 Broadway PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bidg 
+ BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bidg. 
: BOSTON, 75 State Street TAMPA, 512 E. Lafayette 

: CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bids. DETROIT, 556 Book Bidg. 

+ BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. PITTSBURGH, Oliver —_ 

: $1, LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bidg. ROCHESTER, 1408 Temple Bid 
: MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bidg. 
: CORPUS CHRISTI, Nixon Bidg. 


MOBILE, Merchants Bank Bidg. 


: _MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


NEW ORLEANS, Whitney Bank Bidg. 


HOUSTON, State National Ba mk Bidg. 


The Traffic World 





| SHIP THROUGH 


WILMINGION 


on the Delaware 


‘The Port Be 






wy 


We solicit specific inquiries relating to 
our facilities, our rates and terms. 
Charles H. Gant, Manager 
WILMINGTON MARINE TERMINAL 
Wilmington Delaware 





(Pioneer Steamship Line to Houston ) 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va., 


and Houston, Texas 
SAILINGS: 









Southern Steamship Company 
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Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 
New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 
FREIGHT TRAFFICiDEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 


1001 Fourth St., ttt W. Washington St., 
San Francisco, Calif. Chicago, Hil. 

Long Wharf, 32! St. Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. New Orleans, La. 





General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 





QUAKER LINE 


Regular Intercoastal Service 
Between 
New York, Albany, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Baltimore 
and 
Cristobal (Canal Zone), San Diego, 
Los Angeles, Sen Francisco, Oakland, 
Alameda, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


( —— S29 pea Wednesdays and at Suv Senn, Sihadincnbatind mieaienasats 

e rom Norfolk to Houston ...........-.-. ursdays 

From Houston to Philadelphia . Mondays and Thursdays Q U A K E R L| N E 

F From Houston to Norfolk ..............-. Mondays 17 Battery Place, New York 

d ; : y. H CH 327 

- Low Rates Quick Dispatch Thru Package Cars anak 28,H Bellding ICAGO—38 Sieciang 

ap age BALTIMORE Kevosr Bulldine DAYTON, OFO—18 Riverdale St. 

1360 Broad Street Station Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. BOSTON—33 Broad Street P EASTON, PA.—Drake Bullding 





! THRU RATES 
, AND ‘oem 


Sevmovm 


’ $ i 
\@ DIRECT Xi hy p> im 






| WATER 











Cmnceler ; 


Si. JW Maven New Mavew 


-—— — — — ant 








QPetnan 
i y7m—Stamford, South Norwalk, Bridgeport 
rire New London and Norwich, Conn, 
To—. F. A., W. T. L., Inter-Mountain, 
SP Sranuwe Carolinas, South and Southwest 
_ Sr dewer Gorn Viag—CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
= MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 


THAMES RIVER LINE, INC. 


.._ Wesreny Pier 31 E. R. NEW YORK CITY 
ERNEST E. FUCHS, Vice-Pres. 


Qe Liman SOnmes _ 

‘ Weunt oan 

; Comrnm Vn 468 
” 


Ce Ce tea ting Ceniliwova lites) anew is 


Podenn i in ‘Maignmaintisacd bappmmcliondilcons 


N@REE AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°S") 227 SOUrm TAsauie sx. 
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Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the iast issue of The Traffic World. New assign- 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


October 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26291—Iron City Produce Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. 
26065 and Sub. 1—General Food Sales Co., Inc., et al. vs. M. C. R. 
R. et al 
26120—Bowman Dairy Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


October 29—New Orleans, La.—Examiner J. McChord: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14211, 14522 and 15366—Filed by 
Agents Jones, Galligan and Tilford, respectively. Classes and 
commodities to Tampa, Fla. 


October 29—Waterloo, Ia.—Examiner Steer: 
Railway Labor Act Docket No. 3—Waterloo, Cedar Falls & North- 
ern Ry. 


October 29—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Macomber: 
|. & S. 4038—Animal fat stearine between interstate points. 


October 29—Salt Lake City, Utah—Commissioner Aitchison: 
Ex Parte 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934. 
October 30—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
1. & S. 4007—Deferred shipment rule on cotton in southwest. 
1. & S. 4031—Switching absorption in New Orleans district. 


October 30—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
26067—Warley Fruit & Produce Co. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
26136—J. C. Penney Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
26152 and Sub. 1 to 4, incl.—Grand Island Livestock Commission Co 
et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
October 30—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Macomber: 
17272, Sub. 1—Philip Carey Mfg. Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R, et al. 
October 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application No. 15726—Filed by W. S. Curlett, agent 


October 31—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

26283—Motor Truck Club of Massachusetts, Inc., vs. B. & M. R. R 

26387—-Chamber of Commerce of Demopolis, Ala., et al. vs. Southern 
Ry. 

October 31—Jamestown, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 10564—Application J. W. & N. W. R. R. Co. for per- 
mission to abandon its railroad in Chautauqua County, N. Y. 

Finance No. 10574—Application Erie R. R. for authority to acquire 
the terminal propertiés and portion of the main line of the J. W. 
ou. 3. = = 

October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 

Fourth Section App. No. 15709, filed by Agents Curlett and Van Um- 
mersen. 

October 31—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 10635—-Joint application L. & N. R. R. and Tenn. West- 
ern R. R. for authority to the former company to operate the 
railroad of the latter company under an operating contract 

November 1—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Macomber: 
26446—-I. Mathes & Sons Shows Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
26634—-Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis vs. M.-K.-T. R. R. et al. 
November 1—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

Finance No. 970i1—San Antonio Uvalde & Gulf R. R. abandonment. 

16250—Indiana State Chamber of Commerce vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
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November 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
re Section Application Nos. 15699 and 15700—Filed by L. A 4 
Po y. q 
November 2—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Macomber 
Fourth Section Application No. 14718—Canned goods in southwes 
ern territory. 
November 2—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 3742, and Ist supl. order—Lime from, to, and between +, 
southwest. 
1. & S. 3776—Lime, from, to, and between the southwest 
1. & S. 3994—Lime from, to, and between southwestern points 


November 2—Portland, Ore.—Commissioner Aitchison: 

Ex Parte 115—-Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934 

November 2—Washington, D. C Examiner Molster: 

* Finance No. 10602—Application Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore |, 

for authority to acquire and operate the railroad of the Wild 
& Delaware Bay Short Line R. R. 

November 5—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Macomber: 
26455—Stanolind Pipe Line Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 
26653—-Sinclair Prairie Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al 

November 6—Floydada, Tex.—Examiner McChord: 

1. & S. 3998—Switching charges at Floydada, Tex. 

November 6—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiner Macomber 
15496—Carter Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. (further he 

November 7—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Archer: 
26515—Eastern Brick Rates. 

* 26701—-Walter Young vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

November 7-—-Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

1. & S. 3963—Switching at Sioux City, Ia 

26432—Cudahy Packing Co. et al. vs. Sioux City Terminal Ry 

25292—-Shelbina Milling Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al 

25293, and Sub 1—J. B. Busch Brewing Co, et al. vs. C. R. I. & } 
Ry. et al 


November 7—Tulsa, Okla Examiner Macomber 
24487, and Sub. 1 to 28, incl.—Western Supply Co. et al. vs. A 
& S. F. Ry. et al. (and cases grouped therewith) (further hearing 


> 


November 7—Birmingham, Ala.-—-Commissioner Tate 

Ex Parte 115—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934 
November 7—Dallas, Tex Commissioner Mahaffie 

Ex Parte 115-—Increases in freight rates and charges, 1934 


November 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Lawton 
Fourth Section Application No, 15667—Filed by J. E. Tilford, agent 


November 8—Argument at Washington, D. C. 
26331—Producers’ Cooperative Commission Assn. vs. Pa. R. R. et 


November 8—Washington, D. C Examiner Taylor 
1. and S. 4041—Pick up and delivery service in Delmarva Pe 


TELEPHONE COMPANY STATISTICS 
The Commission haS issued Statement No. 34147, containir 
selected financial and operating data from annual reports of t 
phone companies for the year ended December 31, 1933 








WANTED—Freight solicitors and individuals with shippers’ con- 
tact, who desire to build up an independent income incidental to their 
present activities. Write Frizzell & Co., Drexel Bidg., Philadelphia, 
Pa., for details. 





TRAFFIC MANAGER—An astounding and most extraordinar 
national contest will start shortly, featuring prizes from the world: 
leading sports store (Abercrombie & Fitch). Your participation as 4 
contestant will assist you in solving one of your most Knotty problems 
Write for details. Sherlock Holmes, 1]5 Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
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